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PREFACE 

The justification f or a new edition of " Nathan der Weise " 
is a new method of treatment. " Nathan der Weise " has 
been edited and criticized, attaeked and defended, f or more 
than a Century. During that time most of the facts regard- 
ing it (together with a good many things that are not facts) 
have been stated. But it has seemed to the editor that in 
previous American editions not enough attention has been 
paid to the genesis of the play and to its interpretation as a 
piece of literature. Probably nobody would defend the use 
of such a text as ** Nathan der« Weise" for the mere purpose 
of exercising English-speaking students in the German 
tongue. It is included in collegiate courses in German be- 
cause of its literary value and its significance in the history 
of German culture. It is not an easy work to comprehend. 
Some knowledge of the philosophical movement of the 
eighteenth Century, some familiarity with Lessing's life and 
his own religious development are essential to a thorough 
understanding of its content alone. Its literary character- 
istics offer stiU other avenues of study. 

The purpose of the Introduction is to supply this historical 
and critical material more abundantly than previous editions 
have done. The Notes are also somewhat f uller than is usual. 
For the material the editor has drawn f reely on the Standard 
sources, due mention of which is made in the Bibliography. 
The work of previous American editors, Brandt, Primer, 
and Curme, has furnished many valuable hmtia ^sA ^jk».^ 
information. Without their editions tke taaV oi >ütÄ ^"^^^«^ 
editor would have been. much moie aEÖLVxo\3Ä. T^^^ ^^lä^^ 
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wishes especially to acknowledge his indebtedness to the 

proofreaders of the Athenaexim Press for many helpful 

suggestions. 

The text of the edition is based on that of Boxberger 

contained in Kürschner's " Deutsche National-Litteratur." A 

few characteristic words and phrases, however, are left in. 

their original, now archaic, form. These cases are mentioned 

in the Notes. 

SAMUEL P. CAPEN 

WoRCESTER, Massachusetts 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE ENLIGHTENMENT AND LESSING'S "NATHAN 

DER WEISE " 

The eighteenth Century was preöminently the age of 
criticism. The philosophers of that day named their period 
the Enlightenment, and we have aecepted the designation. 
The German word "Aufklärung" characterizes still more 
aptly its tendency, for it was in truth a period of Clearing 
up. We are inclined to regard it as a dry, formal, and 
unproductive age, yet to the thinkers of the eighteenth 
Century the modern world owes its emancipation from the 
iron grip of tradition, dogma, and institutionalism. It was 
a time when old forms of government, old creeds, old tastes 
and fashions, were dragged forth from the musty cupboards 
where they had lain undisturbed for centuries, were scraped 
and polished and held to the light that men might determine 
whether they were worth saving as part of the household 
furniture of the race. The test applied was the test of 
common sense. Did this dogma or that tradition seem inher- 
ently reasonable to the normal man with sound understand- 
ing? Many an ancient principle, when subjected to this 
searching examination, was found to be manifestly false. 
The eighteenth Century cleared the world of a mass of 
follies, scientific, artistic, philosophical, political, and reli- 
gious, and thus opened the way for a saner and more pro- 
gressive human order. 

But its efforts were not merely, or even primarily^ dii:e,citft.<3. 
against existing ideaa or institutions. "Piiat oi ^ 'ösä «vsgDi^ 
eentli Century inveatigated man himseli. Whafc^^^^^'^^^^"^^'^^ 

ix 



X INTRODUCTION 

and what his limitations ? How far may he go in his search 
f or the mystery of the universe ? Where should he draw the 
line on himself ? By far the greatest and most productive 
result of eighteenth-century speculation was the discovery 
of the capacities and limitations of the human mind. 

The Renaissance had been a mighty spiritual revolution. 
Then f or the first time in the history of the modern world 
did the individual become conscious of his worth and his 
independence. He ceased to consider himself merely a 
component part of some social or religious Organization, like 
the Church or the feudal System, and f or a brief period there 
seemed to be no check upon his capacity f or self-development. 
But the Renaissance did not ultimately destroy the institu- 
tions of the Middle Ages. After the first shock of this 
Spiritual revolt the established Order, in a somewhat modi- 
fied form, settled more securely than ever on the backs of the 
nations of Europe. The Renaissance tended to stimulate the 
enthusiasms and the emotions, to exalt feeling at the ex- 
pense of reason, belief at the expense of facts. Thus it 
resulted eventually in tightening the grip of all that was 
established; for in all its dilemmas the uncritical and un- 
analytical mind seeks naturally some source of authority. 
Striking at the roots of the evil, the thinkers of the En- 
lightenment made it their business to discourage this trust 
in the feelings and the emotions. To them, only what can 
be proved had positive value. Hence the dement of spiritu- 
ality is generally lacking in the Enlightenment. It strikes 
US as hard and critical merely; it made no appeal to the 
Imagination or to the soul. Its final results were negative 
rather than positive, and, such being the case, it was too 
narrow to bring forth a broad, constructive philosophy. 

But the great German men of letters who wrought at the 

enä oi the eighteenth Century saw beyond this cold and 

forbidding coneeption ot life which emeigeäLttoi£i>^<ft ctSidc-ai 
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activities of the eighteenth-century philosophers. " Where 
there is no vision, the people perish " (Proverbs xxlx, 18). 
They beheld a vision which was to inform life and give it 
pnrpose. It was the conscious devotion of man's best powers 
to the Service of his f ellows — hnmanitarianism. For them 
humanitarianism was the active principle of life, the true 
expression of religion. Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schil- 
ler, all in turn and each in his own way, preached this 
doctrine; but it is nowhere more clearly voiced than in 
" Nathan der Weise." Indeed, this play is a sort of focal 
point in which are gathered up the light that came f rom the 
Century of Eeason, and those still warmer rays proceeding 
from the nineteenth Century. "Nathan der Weise" looks 
forward and back. It sums up the critical tendency of the 
age that gave it birth, the tendency which insists upon 
applying the test of reason to all things, divine and human ; 
the first principle of which is to give God the credit for as 
much sense and justice as man would show. It also points the 
way to a larger and more beneficent form of life which is to 
be built up on this truer understanding of man's powers and 
of his relation to the divine. The philosophers of the 
Enlightenment had implied that man can live by thought 
alone. On this point Lessing believed that the teaching of 
the Enlightenment was inadequate. There is a vast ränge 
of Spiritual experience which lies beyond the realm of the 
intellect. It cannot be demonstrated, it must be taken on 
faith. But the best basis for faith is the widest possible 
knowledge. Lessing accepted the Enlightenment, then, and 
found it good as far as it went. Beyond it is something 
better still. What he believes this to be he shows us in his 
" Nathan der Weise." The lof tiness of the conception and the 
beauty of the form in which he embodied it have teiidftx<^<iu 
the play an Inspiration to all 8uccee4mg ^'^kii'et^XKßrcÄ ^or^ra. 
Ä7 onr own. 



xii INTRODUCnON 

LESSmG'S PLACE IN GERMAN LITERATURE 

ms PERSONALITY 

An eminent German scholar (Gustav Kühne) once said, 
" To go back to Lessing is to progress," and there is much 
truth in the Statement. Lessing was a true son of the Ger- 
man Enlightenment ; indeed, if there is one man whose lif e 
and works may be said to offer an epitome of this move- 
ment, that man is surely Lessing. But it has abeady been 
implied that he was something more than a child of his era. 
What does he stand f or ? How shall we rate him ? 

First of all, Lessing is a eritie, one of the greatest critics 
that ever wrote. His marvelous power of analysis, his 
diligence, his catholicity of mind, and, perhaps more than 
all, his sparkling incisive style are at once the admiration 
and despair of subsequent foUowers of the craft. But we 
are accustomed to think of the critic as a destructive agent, 
or at best as a kind of parasite. The things which he criti- 
cizes must exist first, and off these he feeds. Yet the great 
critic is not a mere parasite, and his work is most certainly 
not all destructive. The great critic is not only a judge but 
a teacher. He not only estimates what has been done but 
he ehows how it might be improved, and the measure of 
his greatness lies in the truth and forcefulness of his 
recommendations, and in their effect upon intellectual and 
artistic production. According to this Standard it might 
almost be safe to call Lessing the greatest critic of modern 
times, f or it is undoubtedly true that none other has exerted 
so streng a sway over the subsequent development of art, 
literature, and religious thought. 

For a couple of centuries before Lessing's day German 
literature had been utterly sterile and uninspired; it had 
become a bjword and a laughing stock for the nations of 
^iirope. The German stage had no Standards ol ac^m^ ^\v^ 
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no civilized material through which to develop the actor's art. 
German scholarship was a horrible scarecrow of desiccated, 
meaningless pedantry. Protestant theology was merely pet- 
rified Lutheranism, thoroughly antiquated and wholly out of 
touch with the mental and spiritnal needs of the time. 

Twenty-five years after Lessing's death Germany stood 
at the head, instead of at the f oot, of the European hierarchy 
of letters. Schiller^s life work was ended. Goethe had 
already produced his finest masterpieces. The German 
drama surpassed that of any other country. Kant's great 
System of philosophy was finished. Numerous German 
scholars were beginning to summon up the spirit of the 
ancient world or to delve into the mysteries of nature. 
Beligious liberalism had become almost a national ideal. 

It would, of course, be foolish to claim for Lessing the 
whole credit of having brought these things to pass. But it 
is not at all too much to say that without the Stimulus and 
fertilizing influence of his criticism, without the f oundation 
laid by his scholarship and his poetic works, this prodigious 
artistic and intellectual development in Germany would 
have been delayed some years at least. It is noteworthy, 
too, that just those departments which he touched with the 
magic wand of his critical genius were the ones to manifest 
this feverish activity. As a dramatic critic Lessing created 
a new drama; as an aesthetician he regenerated poetry, 
formulated a new conception of plastic art, and opened up 
a new field of philosophy ; as a classical scholar he trans- 
f ormed the scholarship of his nation ; and as a theologian 
he fumished the chief Impetus for the movement toward 
liberal Christianity which has been going on for the last 
Century and a quarter. A respectable Performance for any 
man, and especially for a critic. 

Bufc a critic, even the greatest, xmis ^"^ t\^ oliVi««^^ 
immortalitjr. Taatea and Standards chaai^ei. ^'^'so. Xsc^QJöoa 
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grow old and at length cease to be true. The critical works 
of Lessing, epoöh-making as they were, have not entirely 
withstood the test of time. They are akeady a little anti- 
quated, and it is a fair prediction that in another Century or 
so they will be more antiquated still. 

Lessing's claims to immortality, however, do not rest on 
his critical works alone. He was also a poet, and the poet 
will live on in the minds of men when the critic is gone 
and forgotten. Tastes and Standards, ideas, and even truths 
themselves may change, but great poetry is everlasting 
because it represents human life, which throughout all 
variations of external circumstance remains fundamentally 
the same. And whatever may become of his criticism, Les- 
sing's place as an unsurpassed creator of character and as 
one of the f cremest dramatists of his race is secure. 

But the Student of his career has even more than his 
literary achievements to admire. Behind the works is the 
man himself . To be sure, f rom his university years f orward 
Lessing's biography seems to be for the most part a history 
of his works. His life was not rieh in incident, nor did his 
Personality f ocus the eyes of the whole nation upon him as 
was the case with Goethe. Moreover his activity seemed to 
be largely a piece of patchwork. Apparently he had no 
Single definite goal which he pursued until it was reached 
or until death stopped him in his course. He turned his 
hand now to this and now to that. With astounding fertility 
he produced critical studies on dramatic and philological 
subjects, wrote essays and plays, and engaged in fiery con- 
troversies with contemporary scholars and litt^rateurs. If 
one regards only the amount of literary labor which he 
accomplished, it does not seem possible that the man could 
have had time to live a life. But the human side of Lessing 
was iiüly axtä richlj developed, as the enthusiastic love 
ajid Jojralty of his intimsde friends am^pVy a.t\Ä^\.\ ^iA\i\^ 
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writings help the modern student to that knowledge of 
his Personality which his friends had. Indeed, to see tliis 
magnificent character as fully as is possible at this distance 
we must go to his works, for at least half tlieir greatness is 
due to the greatness of the man which shines through them. 
Of all the stalwart, virile Germans who have devoted them- 
selves to the profession of letters there is none stouter or 
manlier than he. Lessing was a fighter by temperament, an 
open, cheerful fighter to be sure, bu^; a fighter none the less. 
And Providence kindly gave him ample opportunity for the 
exercise of his gifts. His life was one long struggle against 
poverty, in which he f requently touched the starvation line. 
His frank, outspoken fashion of declaring what he held to 
be the truth, regardless of the prejudices he might jostle in 
so doing, raised up for him a goodly number of enemies who 
did what they could to make his existence miserable. And 
as if these things did not furnish him conflict enough, he 
was f orever rushing to the defense of some unfortunate soul 
who seemed unable to do his own fighting, or striking a blow 
for some downtrodden principle which he thought worthy 
of respect. In fact, Lessing was a knight-errant who some- 
how got into the wrong Century. He ought really to have 
spent his life riding through the wilderness on a coal-black 
charger, succoring distressed damsels, subduing wicked 
ogres and horrible dragons, serving his ladylove through 
years of bitter hardship in hope of distant long-delayed 
reward, and finally dying beneath the walls of Jerusalem in 
a vain attempt to recover the Holy Sepulcher out of the 
hands of the heathen. Indeed, if we compare this fairy-tale 
picture of what he might have been, had he lived some 
thousand years earlier, with the actual facts of his biography, 
it is positively startling to see how nearly they a%x^^. "^^i!^ 
in the eighteenth Century there was little oi ^i\iÄ TioToax^a^ ^^ 
knight^rrantry, althongh still much. oi ita atetTifc^ ^^^^- 
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But Lessing was not merely a fighter, and when he had 
laid aside sword and armor he was none the less the ideal 
knight. Courteous, dignified, and accomplished ; combining 
graee and strength of body with keenness of mind and a 
scintillating wit; unswervingly loyal to his friends, generous 
to his foes, and tolerant of honest Opposition ; simple and 
upright in his mode of life; bearing pain and misfortune 
with uncomplaining heroism, — it is not stränge that his 
friends set his personality above his works and that histori- 
ans wax enthusiastie in their praise of one who could be a 
great literary genius and at the same time a noble well- 
rounded man. 

LESSmG'S LIFE 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born in the little town of 
Kamenz in Upper Lusatia, near Dresden, in the year 1729. 
His father, Johann Gottfried, was a stniggling minister, 
whose seanty salary hardly sufficed to feed and clothe the 
nnmerous progeny with which his marriage was blessed. 
But however ill supplied with this world's goods, he pos- 
sessed ample store of the treasure which neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt. He was a scholar of high reputation 
among the theological fraternity, a man of broad and toler- 
ant views, and of eamest, upright life. Indeed, culture and 
liberality seem to have been a sort of family inheritance 
among the Lessings. As far back as 1669 Gotthold's grand- 
father argued before the Leipzig Faculty of Philosophy on 
the subject " De religionum tolerantia." Johann Gottfried 
also was well versed in the French language and in Eng- 
lish, the latter being an accomplishment quite uncommon 
in his day and generation. 

Comparatively little is known of Lessing's youth, and of 
that little not much concerns us here. His father was able 
to seoure private tutora toi him, and aaw to \t tV^t W ^^jä 
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well instructed. The boy's tastes even at this time seem to 
have run to books ; in fact, one of the few pieees of infor- . 
matioD which we have regarding his early years is this 
characteristic episode. The family wished to have his Por- 
trait painted, together with that of his brother Theophilus. 
The painter, evidently a prototype of the modern photogra- 
pher, insisted that the boy should hold a bird eage; but 
young Gotthold would have none of it. "You must paint 
me with a great, great pile of books," he declared, "or I 
had rather not be painted at all." The artist conceded the 
point, and the picture, which has been f ortunately preserved, 
represents the youthful Gotthold absorbed in a weighty 
tome, while others are piled up around him. Theophilus is 
caressing a lamb. 

As the eldest son of the house, and in view of these 
precocious literary tastes, Gotthold was destined in early 
childhood to follow in the parental footsteps and become a 
minister. To this end he was sent to the famous old Fürst- 
enschule, St. Afra, in Meissen. The length of the school 
course was normally six years, during which time the pupils 
were subjected to an iron discipline. The classics, of course, 
formed the principal subject of study, and Lessing then and 
there laid the f oundations f or that thorough mastery of 
Greek and Latin which later placed him among the fore- 
most classical scholars of his day. Aside from the classics 
some attention was paid to French, logic, history, and mathe- 
matics. In the latter subject Lessing especially excelled. 

He was a youth brimming with energy and vitality; in 
fact, the only criticisms passed upon him by his teachers 
were aimed at the boisterousness of his temperament. He 
was not bad, not mischievous, they said, but hot-headed 
and occasionally moquant (scornful). By tha «^^eciS^ ^cS. 
1746 he had reached the highest claaa, \>\3A. \mÖÄX >iX\fe^föraÄ 
of hia entrance he was obliged to xemam m ^\i<b ^Oe^^<^ ^ 
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year and a half longer. The rector, in answer to an in- 
quiry made by Lessing's father as to the boy's progress and 
Standing, said : " He is a horse that must have double f od- 
der. The lessons which are hard enough for others are 
nothing for him. We cannot use him much longer." In- 
deed, young Lessing himself now feit that he had reached 
the limit of advancement in school, and he urged his father 
to secure for him, if possible, permission from the Upper 
Consistory to leave before the expiration of his term. This 
permission was eventnally granted, and Lessing presented his 
valedictory essay, entitled " De mathematica barbarorum," 
on June 30, 1746. In the following autumn he went to the 
üniversity of Leipzig to pursue his theologieal studies. 

As a result of the stern discipline of his school days he 
came up to the üniversity well trained in classical learning, 
but raw and awkward in bearing and entirely Ignorant of 
the World. His was a versatile nature however. To know 
but one thing thoroughly, to be a master in any one line 
alone, was never his ambition ; nor did it fulfill the eight- 
eenth Century ideal of culture; the age of specialization 
dawned about a hundred years later. For the first few 
months, and because as yet he knew nothing eise, he stuck 
rigidly to his books, but he soon saw that in this way he 
should never become füll grown. He must broaden his 
horizon and cultivate other faculties of mind and body. 
The first thing to go by the board was theology, at best a 
pretty cumbersome cargo and not at all the kind to carry 
on seas still uncharted. In its place he took up the study 
of literature and philology and dabbled in medicine. Les- 
sing was a Scholar by temperament and from choice as well 
as from professional necessity, and he never slighted the 
opportunities which the üniversity offered. It is, therefore, 
aJJ themore striking evidence of his good sense that he saw 
even thus early that seh olarship was not t\ife ^\isAfe Qii\\l«i. 
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One of the most illTiminating comments upon thls period 
of his career is to be f ound in a letter which he wrote to bis 
mother from Berlin in 1749. In it he endeavors to describe 
in retrospect his university experiences. " I came up here," 
he says, " young from school, with the firm conviction that 
my whole happiness was to be found in books. I came to 
Leipzig, to a place where the whole world can be seen in 
miniature. I lived f or the first months as retired as if I had 
still been living in Meissen. Always at my books, busied 
only with myself, I thought just as seldom of other people 
as perhaps of God. I do not like to make this confession, 
and my only consolation in it is that nothing worse than 
industry made me so foolish. But it was not long before 
my eyes were opened. Shall I say fortunately for me or 
unfortunately? The future will decide. I realized that books 
might make me learned, but could never make me a man. 
I ventured out of my room among my own kind. Good 
heavens, of what dissimilarity between myself and others 
did I become aware ! A boorish shyness, a body run wild 
and nnformed, absolute ignorance of manners and social 
address, disagreeable facial expressions which seemed to be 
füll of scorn for everybody — these were the good qualities 
which, according to my own judgment of the case, I pos- 
sessed. I feit a shame which I had never feit before. The 
result of it was a firm resolve to better myself in these 

matters, cost what it would I learned to dance, to f ence, 

to vault. ... I advanced so far in these exercises that even 
those who at first assured me I should never become profi- 
cient in them expressed some admiration. This good begin- 
ning encouraged me mightily. My body had become a little 
more supple, and I now sought society to learn savoir vivre 
also. I put serious books aside foi a wYä^ \iO Xä^^ts^^ ^ät 
qusdjited with those which axe very muciiiiiox^ ^^^^-aJ^^^^sv^ 
perhaps Just as usefuL Comedies first came m>co xd."^ \iax^^^ 
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Let who will doubt it, they did me a great Service. I learned 
from them to distinguish between a polite and a forced bear- 
ing, between a rüde and a natural one. I learned from them 
to know thefalse and the true virtues and to shun vice as much 
on account of its ridiculous aspect as because of its shame- 
fulness. . . . But I had almost overlooked the greatest value 
which comedies have had f or me. I learned to know myself , 
and since that time I have certainly not laughed at or mocked 
anybody more than I have myself."^ 

Lessing had a cousin in Leipzig named Christlob Mylius, 
a young man seven years his senior, who was now engaged 
in earning a precarious living by editorial work and hack 
writing. Mylius's reputation was unsavory in the nostrils 
of Lessing's family, who believed him to be a freethinker 
and a man of immoral tendencies. Perhaps the pastor's 
family judged him too harshly. At any rate, Lessing found 
him an agreeable companion and a faithful friend, and he 
was in large measure responsible for the young student's 
new attitude toward the world. Mylius led him out of his 
ascetic seclusion, introduced him to the life of the town, and 
assuredly did not discourage his growing interest — momen- 
tous for his f uture career — in the theater. 

It will be remembered that up to the middle of the 
eighteenth Century Germany had no drama worthy of the 
name. While the reigns of Elizabeth and Louis XIV saw 
the development of a rieh and brilliant dramatic literature 
in England and in France, Germany, crushed and exhausted 
by the religious wars, split into a vast number of petty 
squabbling principalities, remained unproductive. The Stand- 
ards of its stage were hardly superior to those of the barn- 
storming companies of our frontier towns. It was only a 
Short time before Lessing's day that the first consistent 
attempts were made to cultivate a taste for the drama and 

^ Wemer'ß "Lesang," pp. \0i. 
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to fumish the German theater with material for respectable 
dramatic presentations. Looked at in the light of what 
foUowed, these efforts were crude and ridiculous, but they 
served their purpose perhaps as well as any methods which 
might have been devised. 

This movement for the uplift of the stage was fathered 
and led by Gottsched, who held the chair of poetry at the 
XJniversity of Leipzig. Now, viewed from the Standpoint 
of the present day, Gottsched was a narrow-minded, artifi- 
cial pedant, without insight and without critical judgment. 
Knowing that the French were the acknowledged masters 
of the drama, he assumed that the road toward dramatic 
salvation for the Germans lay in imitating the French. 
To make a beginning he translated — wretchedly, it might 
be remarked — the best plays of Corneille, Racine, Eegnard, 
Destouches, and other leading French dramatists. More- 
over, he foisted bodily upon would-be dramatic poets in 
Germany the somewhat arbitrary rules which the French- 
men foUowed in the composition of a drama. Thus, and 
thus only, could a respectable play be written, he declared. 
And to show the people how the theory worked he wrote a 
f ew plays himself , for which may he receive absolution ! 

Gottsched became the fashion, and a numerous school of 
smaller talents soon grew up about him. Leipzig was by all 
odds the most enlightened German city at this time, and 
here he sat throned on high as the " arbiter elegantiarum." 
His influence was strengthened, furthermore, by the Coopera- 
tion of Frau Neuber, an actress of rare gifts, whose Com- 
pany made its headquarters in the city. As a result, Leipzig 
was the seat of a lively theatrical activity. 

Almost immediately after his arrival Lessing's enthusiasm 
was kindled and he began to freqvient t\i^ ^-a-^^ox^sÄ.^« 
He visited not merely the auditorium tu^. \Xi^ ^t<5i<sv^ ^^^^^s^. 
and the winga. Indeed, it was not long >oeilo\:e Ve "«'2>» 
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spending most of his spare time in the Company of actors 
and actresses, among them Frau Neuber herseif. While still 
a schoolboy he had already done a little writing, and now he 
needed but the f riendly Stimulus of Frau Neuber to try his 
wings as a dramatic poet. In the two years of his university 
course he produced a number of little comedies, some of 
which were played with much success by his patroness's 
Company. The best known of these are " Dämon, oder die 
wahre Freundschaft," 1747, and "Der junge Gelehrte," 
1748. The plays are not extraordinary of themselves, al- 
though perhaps quite equal in merit to the majority of the 
pieces which were being written at that time. But in spite 
of a certain awkwardness and conventionality, they are 
creditable as the early f ruits of a dramatic talent of the first 
Order. It is interesting, too, to note the gradual emergence 
of the pithy, laconic style which later became the hall mark 
of his literary work. 

His parents, meanwhile, were highly scandalized. What 
sort of doings were these for a minister's son who was him- 
self to be a minister ? But Lessing, conscious of no wrong, 
remained deaf to their threats and entreaties. However, 
it was all up with theology. He informed his parents that 
he now wished to pursue the study of medicine. The climax 
was capped with still another piece of f oUy, f roni the paren- 
tal point of view, which touched the frugal pastor's family 
in a sensitive spot. 

His scholar's stipend was small and his parents were 
unable to send him much money, but his different manner 
of living called for increased expenditure, and the careless 
theatrical people whom he made his friends frequently im- 
posed on his generosity. In short, he became involved in 
debt and was unable to extricate himself . Then the reckon- 
j'n^r came. In JanusLTj, 1748, his father wrote a peremptory 
htter summoning him home and Btatmg \i^\i \iSa TSLQ>iJ!cÄx 
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was sick unto death. Lessing made the journey at once and 
arrived half-frozen to find his mother quite as well as ever. 
The pastor had wished to convince himself of his son's prog- 
ress in vice and had taken this means to insure the prodi- 
gal's appearance for inspection. For three months he kept 
him at home, argued with him constantly on the error of 
his ways and endeavored to bring him back to a realization 
of his duty. It was without avail. Lessing had nothing 
with which to reproach himself, and his father evidently 
saw at length that, however much he might disapprove of 
his son's ideas, the young man's habits and thoughts were 
as clean as ever. Finally his little debts were paid, and he 
set out once more for Leipzig. 

But Leipzig in the meantime had changed. Mylius had 
gone to Berlin and Frau Neuber's Company was disbanded. 
Under these circumstances the place no longer possessed 
any charm for Lessing, and he shortly left it for Wittenberg 
University, where he enrolled as a Student of medicine. But 
medicine soon lost its attraction also, and after dallying with 
various other subjects he betook himself to Berlin. 

He had tasted the wine of populär applause and feit the 
thrill of artistic creation, and he now seems to have realized 
that for weal or woe he must devote his life to literature. 
Under the guidance of Mylius again, he began his career in 
Berlin as a Journalist and literary free lance. This first 
sojourn in Berlin lasted about three years. Much of the time 
he was at the end of his resources, indeed at the very verge 
of starvation, yet he insisted upon being independent and 
would accept help neither from his family nor from others. 

His literary works during this period were most varied. 
Three comedies deserve special mention : " Der Misogyn," 
1748; "Die Juden," 1749; and «Der Frey^^i^t," VIV^. ^^ 
his life the truth of the old adage, that comVci^ ^n^x^Xä ^^^"^ 
^eir sbadows betöre, was often made mamie'sX» ^^ '"^^ ^"^ 
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surprising, then, to find him in '^ Die Juden " presenting a 
brief f or a more tolerant treatment of the despised race and 
giving US a picture of a noble-minded Jew in contrast to an 
unworthy Christian. 

In 1749 Lessing undertook with Mylius a new Journal, 
entitled "Beiträge zur Historie und Aufnahme des Theaters." 
The program of this Journal, as announeed in the preface, 
was to include a comprehensive study of dramatic teehnique 
according to the best native and foreign critics, a discussion 
of the essential elements of the comic, the sublime, the 
probable, etc. ; it was to offer translation of the best pieces 
in all literatures, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, English, 
Spanish, and Dutch ; and on the basis of these translations 
it was to sketch a kind of comparative history of the drama. 
The preface goes so far as to assert also that the English 
and Spanish deserve respectful attention quite as much as 
the French. Furthermore, if the Germans meant to foUow 
their natural beut in dramatic poetry, their plays must 
resemble more the English than the French. It is needless 
to say that so comprehensive a program could hardly be 
carried out by two youths who were still under thirty. But 
it shows the independence of Lessing's judgment even at 
this time, and points the way to the literary doctrines which 
he preached later with such remarkable results. Only four 
numbers of the Journal appeared. 

In addition to this work Lessing earned his daily bread 
by most indiscriminate writing. He edited and revised and 
made Sketches for populär Journals and translated. It was 
through this last activity that he came into contact with 
Voltaire, who was at that time the guest of Frederick the 
Great. The circumstances of their meeting were so unusual 
and brought out so forcibly the contrast between their 
characters anä their positions that it is worth while to 
Tevj'ew them hrieüy. 
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Voltaire stood liigh in the king's favor. He was not only 
Frederick's guest, but in matters of literature and philosophy 
the monarch looked up to him as his teacher. Yet if one 
wanted proof that Voltaire was a mean and despicable char- 
aeter, as petty in life as he was great in creative power, such 
proof would be f umished by the transaction in which he was 
then engaged. Taking advantage of the king's friendship, he 
was endeavoring to use his position at court to make a large 
sum of money in a manner contrary to the royal commands. 

The treaty which ended the Second Silesian War pro- 
vided, on Frederick's special insistence, that Saxony should 
redeem at its face value all its paper money presented by 
Prussian Citizens. In Saxony itself, however, the value of 
these bills had greatly depreciated. During the period im- 
mediately following the treaty, a number of Prussian Citi- 
zens with a genius f or finance bought Saxon notes in Saxony 
and then presented them f or redemption as Prussian Citizens. 
The Operation was most profitable. But Frederick had no 
Intention of encouraging this dishonest speculation. Accord- 
ingly, within three years of the ratification of the treaty he 
prohibited Prussian Citizens from purchasing Saxon tax 
receipts or notes. 

However, the opportunity proved too tempting to Voltaire, 
and he entered into a secret agreement with a Jewish banker, 
Abraham Hirsch, according to which Hirsch was to violate 
the royal mandate, make a trip to Saxony, and buy up a 
large number of Saxon notes. Voltaire was to furnish the 
greater part of the capital. But bef ore the transaction was 
ended Voltaire feil out with Hirsch and was prosecuted by 
him. The details of this little Operation in high finance, as 
brought out in court, were sordid and contemptible beyond 
words. Voltau»e had clearly the worst of th^ e-OTÄrtor^^Ts^-^ ^ 
and to escape with even a shred o£ Iep\3L^üaX»\o\l \ifc fe^aJ^:^ 
compromised with the Jew. 
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The episode lost him whatever respect his royal patron 
still preserved for him, and Frederick bluntly declared that 
Voltaire deserved to be flogged. But the king was great 
enough and broad-minded enough to separate the man from 
his writings, and however much contempt he might feel 
for the former, the latter still preserved his unbounded 
admiration. 

Lessing was engaged by Voltaire's secretary Eichier to 
translate some of the documents which the Frenchman 
needed to use in his lawsuit. And thus it came about that 
for some time he shared Voltaire's table at the Koyal Palace. 
Biographers of Lessing have taken pleasure in pointing out 
the striking contrast here presented : Voltaire, rieh, famous, 
the literary dietator of Europe, the familiär eompanion of a 
king, and yet in moral stature the veriest pygmy ; Lessing, 
straightforward, forceful, original, without fear, unable to 
bend his back to secure the favor of the highest potentate 
on earth, already with the promise of a literary talent which 
was to be more striking even than Voltaire's, but humble in 
Position, poverty-stricken, with few friends and no patrons. 

In 1751 Lessing became responsible for the feuületon of 
the Vossiche Zeitung, which stimulated him to exercise 
his wit and his talent for rapid writing on a number of 
subjects. His contributions dealt principally with literature 
and entered with a brilliant dash and spirit into the literary 
conflicts of the day. The Swiss school of Bodmer and the 
adherents of Gottsched particularly came in for rough treat- 
ment. But in the midst of these activities his deficiencies in 
scholarly knowledge and experience came home to him 
forcibly. He must have more time for self-culture. He 
decided, then, to return once more to Wittenberg and, if 
possible, secure his degree. 

On the occasion of leaving Berlin, Lessing came into 
clashwith Voltaire, The Frenchman waaspeTiÖLm^\ii'ä\ehsvx:t^ 
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during his stay at Potsdam in elaborating his " History of 
the Century of Louis XIV." One of the proofs came into 
the hands of Richier, his secretary, and on a visit to Richier's 
rooms Lessing saw it. His curiosity was at onee aroused. 
Any new work by the great Voltaire was an event in the 
third quarter of the eighteenth Century. Lessing begged 
Richier to lend him the proof and took it home to read. 
This was not enough ; he must needs tempt f ate f urther by 
lending it in turn to a tutor of his acquaintance. While in 
the tutor's possession the proof feil under the eye of a lady 
to whom Voltaire had been paying court. She recognized its 
authorship at once and reproached Voltaire bitterly for 
allowing tutors and servants to read his new works before 
he laid them at her feet. Voltaire had, of course, been igno- 
rant of the whole proeeeding, but he was now violently 
enraged and demanded the proof sheets from his secretary, 
who in turn referred him to Lessing. As a climax to his 
thoughtlessness Lessing had already started for Wittenberg, 
taking the proof sheets with him in order to finish reading 
them. Voltaire was now in a State of excitement bordering 
upon insanity. He conceived the suspicion that Lessing 
was trying to steal his work to have it published for his own 
personal profit. Immediately he dispatched a peremptory 
letter to Lessing in which he demanded the prompt restitu- 
tion of the stolen manuscript. Lessing complied without 
delay and wrote a polite reply to Voltaire explaining the 
facts of the case. Whereupon Voltaire answered with a 
most gracious and flattering note in which he assured him 
that he had never suspected him, that he was too familiär 
with his well-known probity, that he had been incensed at 
Richier who had committed this theft, etc., etc. Indeed, he 
would be very glad, if Lessing wished, to \^t lamL \jsÄSs!^^ikM^ 
the work into German, and also into ltai\a.\i, *\1 \ift. ^"»^ *^* 
Be was only desirous that such a traiis\aÄivoii\Ä xoaA»'^^^'^ 
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the final, authoritative copy, and not from uncorrected 
proof s. He was having some advance copies Struck off which 
he should be very glad to send Lessing. Lessing's reply, in 
Latin, evidently ended the controversy. But the matter had 
gained some notoriety, and Lessing's name began to be 
known in Berlin in new quarters. It came to the king's ears 
as well as to those of humbler mortals. But with Voltaire 
as the interpreter of his f ame it is not stränge that Frederick 
conceived a prejudice against the young man which operated 
to bar him forever from the royal service. 

His second stay in Wittenberg lasted a year. It was one 
of the most profitable years of his life. He divided his time 
between ravenous reading on a variety of subjects and the 
writing of controversial articles. Several biographers call 
attention to the fact that Lessing alternated between fits of 
assimilation and corresponding bursts of productivity. He 
was a devourer of books. He read fast and thoroughly, and 
his interest seems to have been equally keen f or the widest 
ränge of subjects. He was also blessed with an unusually 
retentive memory. But when he had absorbed the product 
of other men's thinking he reacted upon it vigorously him- 
self . He did not read merely to gather facts, although the 
acquisition of profound and comprehensive learning was 
one of the results of his reading. Books stimulated him and 
set his own ideas in motion. The working out of this process 
is more evident during his second stay in Wittenberg than 
perhaps at any other time. 

In a sketch as brief as this a detailed account of his 
literary activity either then or in after years would be im- 
possible. Only those works which were landmarks in his 
career, or which point the way to "Nathan der Weise," will 
be mentioned. The most important of his writings during 
tbisperiod were the so-called " Rettungen," and the method 
ofthe ''Bettung " came to be Lessing^s cTaaTacto\^\Aaxji^>oti.c^^ 
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As he says liimself , nearly all these documents were written 
in defense of somebody who had been dead some time. • 
They def ended the victim a^inst the attaeks of people still 
living. Lessing, therefore, could reeeive no gratitude from 
the persons defended, whereas he incurred the hostility 
of people still alive whose judgment was called in question 
by the defense. He showed himself , then, to be anything 
but a timeserver; in fact, he cheerfully challenged the 
emnity of men high in politics and in the academic world. 
But it was ever more important to him to deteet errors and 
to bring truth to light than to win the friendship and pat- 
ronage of the powerful. In manner of treatment also the 
" Rettungen " were characteristic. They combined an ex- 
haustive investigation of the facts of the case in hand with 
a colloquial style, unbiased judgment, and an irresistible 
logic ; they actually accomplished what the author intended ; 
they rescued the reputation of the dead, but they made sad 
havoe among living critics and scholars. Not all these works 
were finished during his stay in Wittenberg, but the read- 
ing was done and the material gathered. 

In November, 1752, Lessing left Wittenberg with the 
degree of Master of Arts, and returned to Berlin to take 
up his journalistic activities once more. Between 1753 and 
1755 the publisher Voss got out an edition of his works. 
It contained poems, plays, essays, and a very remarkable 
volume entitled "Letters." These letters were the articles 
which Lessing had written for various Journals. They ex- 
hibited a sincerity in eriticism and sound knowledge of the 
subjects treated, together with a fluent, witty, and brilliant 
style, which called forth the admiration of the educated 
public. From this time on Lessing was famous. 

In the years 1754 to 1758 he published the " T\i'^'!sJix^^^'^^ 

Bibliothelr/' in which he discussed tYie ^TeN^K\!vcv% \>T^^'s» ^'t 

Urench and German comedy, the ttieoTiea ^t^^ ^^ ^^^^"^^^ 
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of La Chaussee, Diderot, and others, the English bourgeois 
tragedy, and other questions relating to the drama. He also 
included some adaptations of foreign plays. The series of 
studies herein contained and his previous work in dramatic 
theory and history culminated in the play " Miss Sara Samp- 
son," which appeared in 1755. The history of the modern 
German stage really begins with that play. It is a bourgeois 
tragedy on the English model with an English theme ; but, 
in spite of its indebtedness to England, strikingly original 
and forceful. It created a veritable Sensation, enjoyed a long 
popularity, and won for itself a number of imitations. 

During his second stay in Berlin he became acquainted 
with a young Jew of his own age named Moses Mendelssohn, 
who was later destined to win international distinetion as a 
populär philosopher. In the mid-eighteenth Century the Po- 
sition of the Jews in Germany was unspeakably degraded. 
A twofold barrier shut them off from all social intercourse 
with Christians. On the one band, the Christians avoided 
them as if they were inf ected ; on the other, the Jews them- 
selves, making a kind of virtue of their enforced Isolation, 
ostracized any members of their own race who undertook to 
mingle with their oppressors or who sought to investigate 
the science, the philosophy, or the religion of the Christians. 
In this way they formed a sort of caste, socially and intel- 
lectuaUy inferior, but hedged about by caste tradition which 
made progress well-nigh impossible. It was perhaps Men- 
delssohn's greatest achievement that he broke through this 
iron wall himself and then helped to level it forever. He 
was the son of a poor Jewish teacher in Dessau, who had 
Seen to it that he received a thorough schooling in the Bible 
and the Talmud. But, like the others of his race, he knew 
nothing of the subjects which were common property in edu- 
cBted JEuropean circJes. lipon Coming to Berlin, however, his 
furi'ositjr regarding these tabooed mattexa N^aa ^icqvjä^^ ^w*^ 
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he set himself to acquire the education which he lacked. 
His life here was one of intense hardship and privation, but 
being endowed with a keen mind and inexhaustible energy 
he rose, in spite of his handicaps, to eminence in the world 
of philosophy, and did more than any one had done before 
his time to improve the condition of his own people. 

When Lessing made Mendelssohn's acquaintance the lat- 
ter was earning a meager living as bookkeeper in a silk 
manuf actory, and in his leisure hours pursuing his researches 
in phüosophy. Lessing, who knew not the meaning of race 
prejudice, was drawn to him at onee; none the less perhaps 
because of Mendelssohn's skill at chess, a game of which 
Lessing was always passionately fond. Acquaintance rip- 
ened into friendship, and they spent many hours together 
discussing philosophical and artistic questions. Lessing pre- 
served his intimate relations with Mendelssohn throughout 
his life, and his knowledge of his f riend's admirable charac- 
ter and tolerant spirit helped him to make a convincing por- 
trait of the Jew Nathan. Through Mendelssohn, also, he 
came to know Friedrich Nicolai, then a young literary 
adventurer and later a famous publisher and editor. The 
three were for a time inseparable. 

In the fall of 1755 Lessing received an offer to become 
traveling tutor to a young Swiss. He left Berlin and went 
to Leipzig, where his new employer was then staying. The 
plan of their journey included a visit to all the principal 
Centers of culture in Europe; and they were to spend 
several years on the road. It was exactly the opportunity 
which Lessing most wished. Both as a critic of art and as 
a philologian he expected much Stimulus and profit from 
the trip. Holland was their first goal, whence they were 
to cross over to England. Scarcely had they a.Yi:v^^<iu \s^ 
Amsterdam^ however, when the Seven Xe^x^^ ^^^ \s^^^ 
out and Lessing'a patron hastened Toact a;ga.m ^»ci la«vv**^^?»- 
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Here Lessing remained for about two years. His own sym- 
pathies, in spite of his Saxon birth, were with the king. of 
Prussia; his patron, on the other hand, sided with the 
Saxons. Relations between them soon became strained and 
Lessing gave up his position. His sojourn in Leipzig was 
devoted largely to the elaboration of dramatic sketches and 
to working out a theory of tragedy which he expounded in 
letters to Nicolai and Mendelssohn. Among the dramatic 
Sketches of this period two are especially worthy of men- 
tion, his "Philotas," 1758, and his "Doctor Faust," the 
manuscript of which was unf ortunately lost. The period was 
also rieh in impressions of the Seven Years' War, many of 
which found their way later into " Minna von Barnhelm." 

In May, 1758, he returned to Berlin for a third sojourn 
of two years. The most important work of this period was 
the journalistic undertaking entitled "Briefe die neuste 
Litteratur betreffend," which for five years was carried on 
jointly and anonymously by Lessing, Mendelssohn, Nicolai, 
and others. For the first two years Lessing wrote most of 
the articles and discussed, in the polemic tone which had 
now become characteristic of him, certain recent productions 
in German literature. He had already, in the "Beiträge," 
the " Theatralische Bibliothek," and elsewhere, taken excep- 
tion to the teachings and the practice of Gottsched and his 
school. Moreover, by introducing the bourgeois tragedy into 
Germany, as he had done with his "Miss Sara Sampson," 
he had given further evidence that his Ideals of dramatic 
art were different from those of the Leipzig professor. But 
now he repudiated Gottsched and all his works in such 
downright terms that there could be no misunderstanding 
them. The seventeenth "Litteraturbrief "(February, 1759), in 
which this repudiation occurs, is a very short letter, only two 
smallpages in length, but it has since come to be regarded as 
one of the 22205^ momentous critical docuIrL^XL^üÄm^^^\»A&Wsl^ 
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of German literature. His thesis is not different from that 
announced in the preface of the "Beiträge"; he handles 
it, however, with a certainty of touch gained by ten years of 
study and creative activity. 

The letter denies absolutely that Gottsched has benefited 
the German stage. On the contrary, he has done it damage. 
He has tried to Frenchify it without asking whether the 
manner of the French suited the German temper or not. 
Had he looked closer, he might have seen that the grand, 
the terrible, the melancholy, appeal more to the Germans 
than the gallant, the delicate, the amorous. "He ought to 
have followed out this line of thought and it would have 
led him straight to the English stage." 

"If the masterpieces of Shakespeare, with a few slight 
alterations, had been made accessible to our German public, 
I am convinced that better results would have followed 
than could foUow from the introduction upon our stage of 
Corneille and Racine. In the first place, Shakespeare's works 
would have appealed much more to the people than those 
of Corneille and Racine possibly could; and secondly, the 
former would have aroused quite different minds among us 
from those whom the latter have awakened. For genius can 
be kindled only by genius; especially by a genius which 
seems to owe everything to nature, and which does not 
frighten us away by the laborious perfections of art. Even 
if we apply the Standard of the ancients, Shakespeare is a 
far greater tragic poet than Corneille; although the latter 
knew the ancients very well, and the former hardly at all. 
Corneüle is nearer them in the outward mechanism, Shake- 
speare in the vital essence of the drama.^ . . . After the 
(Edipus of Sophocles no other play in the world can move 
our passions as can Othello, King Leai, öt "Saxc^a^^r W:^ 
the dose of the letter he also mentioiLa \iia ^TO^ofa»^^ ^'^saa. 
^ Qaoted from Fmncke'8 "Historyof Germa-tv TJvX.eT^Xxxxei;'* ^.^<2»>- 
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of " Doctor Faust," and calls attention to the extraordinary 
fund of true and powerful dramatic material contained in 
the old national legends. This letter is Lessing^s first epoch- 
making piece of criticism. 

Lessing had now been engaged in strenuous literary labors 
almost without respite for more than ten years. He seems 
to have feit an intense desire to get free f rom the world of 
books and to lead an active life among men. In response to 
this impulse he engaged himself in the autumn of 1760 as 
private secretary to General Tauentzien, one of Erederick 
the Great's ofl&cers, who was quartered in Breslau. 

He held this position for five years, and during that period 
his life underwent a complete change. There were many 
social distractions and much exacting ofißicial duty. He 
entered into all whole-heartedly, and for a time the world 
of litörature knew him no more. He calls it a period of 
loafing, but his subsequent productivity is evidence that he 
was unjust to himself. For, although he published practi- 
cally nothing and wrote little, he read diligently and clari- 
fied his views on many subjects which long had baffled him. 
Incidentally he also assembled a library of some six thousand 
volumes. Werner^ calls attention to the fact that Lessing 
like Goethe, seemed to need a period of lying fallow in 
Order to assemble his forces for renewed productivity. For 
a man of his temperament, active, aggressive, and socially 
inclined, no better experience could have offered itself . He 
came into contact with men of all classes and with life in 
its most exciting phases. The result was a quickened in- 
sight, an enlarged knowledge of human character and mo- 
tives, which found expression in the masterpieces of his 
maturer years. When he returned from Breslau at the end 
of five years he was no longer a brilliant youth, but a man 
in the füll maturity of his powers. 

i "Lessing," p.lO^. 
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When he returned to Berlin the fruits of bis sojourn in 
Breslau began to appear. The first to be printed was the 
comedy " Minna von Barnhelm," which Stands not only as 
the most complete illustration of his theories of play build- 
ing, but as one of the finest pieces of dramatic literature 
ever written in the German tongue. For some time he had 
hopes of securing the position of librarian in the Royal 
Library at Berlin ; but the king refused to consider his 
name. While waiting for this matter to be settled he worked 
out and published his *^ Laokoon." The subtitle of the book 
("Concerning the Boundaries between Painting and Poetry ") 
gives a clearer indication of its contents. It has already 
been noted that Lessing was a constructive critic, but per- 
haps he never produced anything which more justly earned 
him this title than the ^^ Laokoon." 

In the middle of the eighteenth Century some of the best 
poets of both England and Germany were chasing a particu- 
larly illusive kind of wild goose. They were attempting to 
describe in verse the beauties of nature. 

On the other hand, there was a tendency among certain 
schools of painters to try to represent action on canvas. 
Feeling the futility of the efforts of both groups of artists, 
Lessing set himself to find out what was the matter. Ac- 
cording to his now well-established method, he went for 
his Information back to the great undying classics of litera- 
ture and plastic art, to the poems of Homer and Virgil, 
and to the statues of the Greek sculptors. The " Laokoon " 
is the record of his reasoning. The conclusions which he 
reaches have since been held as axioms by both poets and 
painters, and they can be stated in few words. 

Poetry, he says, consists of words which f ollow one another 
in time. 

Tainting or sculpture consists of coloia süi^Öl Ioxtcl^ V^<^ 
are juxtaposed in space. 
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Now there is a logical relation between the things to be 
represented and the means of representation. Hence : 

Things which follow one another in time are the legiti- 
mate subjects of poetry, and these things are called actions. 

Things which are juxtaposed, or whose parts are juxta- 
posed, in space are the legitimate subjects of painting, and 
these things are called bodies. 

The poet cannot describe nature, or a person, or any other 
object effectively, because it takes him too long. To make 
its impression the thing must be seen at a glance. On the 
other hand, the painter cannot represent actions because his 
picture can convey no idea of the passage of time. He has 
but one moment at his disposal. If the poet wishes to de- 
scribe an object, he must let it be seen in or through action. 
If the painter wishes to represent action, he must choose for 
his picture the moment which suggests the most of what has 
preceded and of what is to follow. Further than this neither 
can safely go. 

Berlin had now become quite distasteful to Lessing. He 
had no definite occupation and he needed such in order to be 
happy. He says, ^^ I was standing on the market place and 
was idle; nobody wanted to hire me, doubtless because no 
one knew how to use me." But to relieve him from this 
Situation an opportunity for the exercise of his best talents 
presented itself. Partly as the result of his own strenuous 
efforts toward the uplifting of the German stage a number 
of patriotic and art-loving Citizens had established in Ham- 
burg, in the year 1766, a national theater, where all worthy 
productions by German playwrights, together with transla- 
tions of the best f oreign dramas, were to be presented. That 
the educational purpose of the enterprise might be carried 
out, the managers chose Lessing, who was by this time 
recognized as the toT&mo^t critical authority in the coun- 
^"^f to serve as drajnsitio critic for ttie uew ^:\ie^^^ ^^^ \.q 
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instruct the public as to the merits or def ects of the plays 
produced. The National Theater existed only two years, 
but during that period Lessing labored faithfully in the 
discharge of the duties of his ofißice; and the results of 
these labors are likely to prove one of the most enduring 
monuments to his fame. . 

The " Hamburg Dramaturgy," as the coUected eriticisms of 
these two years are called, contains, in addition to a discus- 
sion of the principal plays presented at the theater, a study 
of the nature of tragedy. Before Lessing all modern writers 
on this subjeet had accepted the definitions attributed to 
Aristotle. Aristotle, it was alleged, had said that tragedy 
must contain such and such Clements, and must produce such 
and such effects upon the spectator. The words of Aristotle 
were sacred. Woe be unto him who dared to disobey them. 
Let him f orever be excluded f rom the Company of the elect. 

Now to Lessing nothing, not even Holy Writ itself, was 
ever too sacred for investigation. It was perfectly apparent 
to his critical eye that the works of many of the professed 
followers of Aristotle, including those of the great Corneille 
himself, were false art because they were untrue to life. If 
Aristotle were really to blame for it, then down with Aris- 
totle. But it was Lessing^s habit, as he once very strikingly 
put it, " to bore the board where it was thickest " and never 
to condemn a man unheard. So he went to work upon Aris- 
totle himself. In fact he had already begun the study in 
preparation for his correspondence with Nicolai and Men- 
delssohn on the nature of tragedy (mentioned above). He 
brought to the task the ripest knowledge of the Greek 
language, and classical literature and art, together with the 
keenest critical insight. The result of his inquiries was, as 
he had expected, the complete vindicatio^ oi knsNiOKXfe «sA. 
the confuaion of his false prophets. T\ie ^^^^xö^öVÄ^T^^^axsÄr 
targjr" set right a misconeeption wliicVi ^sA ^xeN^-^^^ "^"^^ 
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centuries, defined the nature of tragedy anew, and gave 
a greater Stimulus to dramatic production than any other 
piece of modern critical literature. 

In Hamburg Lessing^s life underwent a change. Previ- 
ously he had been a literary adventurer, coming and going 
as he pleased and exulting in his freedom. It had not all 
been smooth sailing by any means. He had suffered hard- 
ship and poverty, and had been very often obliged to do 
things which irked him, merely to keep soul and body to- 
gether ; but on the whole he had been a free man f or fifteen 
years. He had now arrived at the middle thirties, however, 
and the first exuberance of youth had gone. To be sure he 
had become famous, but he had no settled position in life. 
The new venture of the Hamburg theater he does not seem 
ever to have regarded as a permanency, and it was indeed 
f ortunate f or him that he realized its instability ; for after 
about two years the undertaking failed. While he threw 
himself with all his accustomed zest and vigor into his 
work and labored like a galley slave to make his share of 
it succeed, he nevertheless had time to form a rather wide 
circle of friends. It was principally among well-to-do mer- 
chants' families of the city that he moved, and perhaps for 
the first time in his career of knight-errantry he realized 
the comforts and delights of domestic life. The yearning 
seems to have come upon him, indefinite at first, but grow- 
ing stronger with the years, to possess a fireside of his own. 
Among the Hamburg families that he came to know was 
that of a silk manufaeturer named König. Lessing became 
attached both to Herr König and to his wif e Eva. The hus- 
band was a man of business, and business judgment was 
not one of Lessing's accomplishments. Indeed, he was a 
thoroughgoing artist in his carelessness for the practical 
details of life, König was of some a&a\B\ajiQi% t^i him in 
business matters, and he in turn pTomiae^ \ö «^äiA m\cÄ 
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friend's place and look out for bis wife and family if any- 
thing Tintoward should ever happen. In Jannary, 1770, 
König suddenly died while on a business trip to Venice. 
Faithful to the Obligation wbicb be bad incurred, Lessing 
now feit tbat it bebooved bim more tban ever to bave a 
settled Position. 

A sbort time before tbe reigning Duke of Brunswick, 
desiring to attacb to bis court tbe most notable literary man 
of tbe day, bad offered bim tbe post of librarian at tbe 
Ducal Library in Wolfenbüttel. Lessing at first bad besi- 
tated to accept, but now it seemed to offer tbe best oppor- 
tunity for a settled career. Tbe position carried witb it tbe 
munificent salary of f our bundred fif ty doUars a year, wbicb 
sum tbe duke promised sbortly to increase and to confer 
upon tbe librarian otber valuable favors. (It may bere be 
remarked tbat tbe promise was never fulfilled.) It was not 
witbout many misgivings tbat Lessing signed away bis free- 
dom, but be was bound to tbe memory of bis friend; and 
probably be was already in love. 

Tbere is reason to believe tbat Lessing loved Eva König 
from tbe very first, perbaps not consciously, but after tbe 
deatb of ber busband tbe consciousness of bis affection 
soon came. Königes estate, wbicb consisted largely of mill 
properties in Vienna and Hamburg, was badly involved. 
Tbe settling of it was a task wbicb took many years. Frau 
König, an active, resourcef ul woman, devoted ber best ener- 
gies to tbe effort to save ber cbildren's patrimony, and 
Lessing stood loyally by ber. In tbis time of labor and 
trouble tbey were gradually drawn closer togetber, and at 
lengtb tbeir love for eacb otber became an acknowledged 
fact. His poorly paid librariansbip would not, of course, 
enable bim to render ber financial aid*, bwfc Vfe 1^*^ *Oöai^^ 
tbis Position secured, he could at least o^^t V^x ^ ^^otonä. 
JJJ these eonsiderations induced him to acce^^ ^^"^^ "Ö^^"^ "^"^ 
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the first place, and then to remain in it. Thus Wolfenbüttel 
became bis home for tbe remainder of bis days. 

It was a sad exile for a man of bis temperament and bis 
talents. Lessing lived on intellectual companionsbip. It 
was an imperative need of bis being to foregatber witb 
people of wit and culture, and to breatbe an atmospbere 
cbarged witb ideas. Brilliant as bis writings are, bis friends 
bave asserted tbat bis conversation was more brilliant still. 
But in Wolfenbüttel be was absolutely cut off from tbe 
Society of bis equals. Furtbermore, tbe library in wbicb 
be was obliged to work was damp and gloomy. He soon 
became aflflicted witb rbeumatism and astbma, and began 
to lose bis eyesigbt. Add to tbis tbe grinding pressure of 
poverty and anxiety over tbe troubles of Frau König, and 
it is easy to see wby at times bis discouragement almost 
bordered upon despair. 

He was sustained, tbougb, by tbe bope (long deferred 
and bardly realized wben it was dasbed to eartb again) 
tbat be would one day bave tbe lady of bis beart to sbare 
bis exile witb bim. Soon after be went to Wolfenbüttel 
tbey became engaged (in 1771), and waited only for tbe 
settlement of ber affairs to marry. But tbe settlement was 

. a long and weary process. To bring it to pass Frau König 
was obliged to go to Vienna, and for tbree years tbe lovers 
saw notbing of eacb otber. 

At tbis time Vienna, galvanized by tbe energy of Maria 
Tberesa, was Coming to tbe front among tbe cities of tbe 
German-speaking lands. Tbere were many wbo tbougbt 
tbat Austria migbt eventually lead a movement for tbe 
unification of Germany. Patriotic Citizens looked for ward 
witb bope to tbis consummation, and sougbt by every pos- 
sible means to increase tbe glory and prestige of tbe capital 
,citjr, It shoulä he a center of tbe arts, as well as of political 

power. And there was wide discussion oi a ^\a.ii \.o ^Ä^^\Ck^<$k 
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the greatest German men of letters in the neighborhood of 
the Austrian Court, and to assure them a respectable liveli- 
hood. Lessing, of course, was included in the list, and he 
waited with ill-concealed impatience for the call to come. 
But the plan miscarried. Finally, in the spring of 1775, 
Lessing made up his mind to go to Vienna whether he 
received a royal summons or not. 

His reception was enough to gratify the most vainglori- 
ous of artists. From the sovereigns down to the common 
people he was greeted with enthusiasm and respect. A 
Performance of his new play, ^^Emilia Galotti," which he 
attended, became a wild demonstration of enthusiasm for 
the author. Added to this he had the pleasure of being 
united once more with Eva König. 

But he was to learn what it meant to «be the servant of 
princes. As he and his betrothed were preparing for the 
homeward journey. Lessing received the peremptory order 
to foUow the young Prince Leopold of Brunswick to Italy. 
As later to Goethe, so also to Lessing Italy had long been 
the Mecca of his desires. He knew its artistic monuments, 
its history, and its lore as few Europeans had ever known 
them, and he had yearned to see the landmarks of the civi- 
lizations of Rome and of the Renaissance with his own eyes. 
But not in this way. To be the attach^ of a traveling prince 
would not have appealed to him in any case. Now the pros- 
pect of his marriage drew all his thoughts toward the north. 
He traversed Italy almost with his eyes closed, eating his 
heart out and impatient of his journey 's end. Even the 
correspondence between him and his betrothed went astray, 
and added one more dement to his irritation. The journey- 
ing lasted about a year. 

At last his six weary years of waiting "wet^ on^^ %ä^ 
in Oetober^ 1776, be and Eva König ^eie TaaxYv^^. ^\i^ 
Ä7ÜÜ27, who was generosity itself to all tiie ^otVÖl,!^'^^'^'^^^^^ 
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to be generous. He knew fourteen months of unclouded 
happiness, and that was all. At the end of that time bis 
wife and infent child were dead. ** I wished just for once to 
prosper like other men," he wrote to his friend Eschenburg, 
** but it has fallen out badly for me." And a few days later 
he wrote again : " My wife is dead. This experience, too, is 
now mine. I am glad there cannot be many more such trials 
left for me to go through." And, indeed, there were not many 
more ; broken in health and in spirits, worn out bef ore his 
time, he struggled on for a bare three years longer, dying of a 
stroke of apoplexy February 16, 1781, at the age of fifty-two. 
But these last years, which have been passed over thus 
briefly, and the period immediately preceding were rieh in 
intellectual Output. The masterly drama " Emilia Galotti," 
still generally regarded as the finest German tragedy, ap- 
peared in 1772. The Ducal Library possessed many treasures 
of the most varied sort, and from this he was busy making 
and Publishing selections. But the task which occupied him 
during the last three years of his life he regarded as the 
greatest of all. This was his controversy with orthodox Chris- 
tianity, out of which sprang his last two masterpieces, 
" Nathan der Weise " and the "Education of the Human 
Race." Before discussing the play this controversy should 
be briefly reviewed. 

THE "WOLFENBÜTTEL FRAGMENTS" AND THE 
CONTROVERSY WITH GOEZE 

While in Hamburg, Lessing had made the acquaintance 
of the family of the recently deceased Professor Reimarus ; 
and the daughter of the house, Elise Reimarus, remained 
until his death one of his dosest friends. The professor 
haä heen a rationaJist in religion and* had written down his 
relig-ioiia convictions, or rather the xecoTÖi oi\i\a ^^ö^^XMasov^ 
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tmder the title "An Apology for the Rational Worshipers 
of God." He had never intended to publish the work, but 
had written it simply for bis own " repose of mind." Elise 
showed tbe manuscript to Lessing, who was so strongly im- 
pressed by its arguments that he secured a copy of parts of 
it to take with him to Wolfenbüttel. 

Though Lessing had given up the career of a preacher, he 
nevertheless had remained all his lif e a close student of the- 
ology and religion, and he had already broken a lance or two 
in tilting at some of the pompous dignitaries of the orthodox 
church. Li Wittenberg, in Breslau, and later in Wolfenbüttel 
he had diligently read church history and theology. The 
orthodox creed of his day did not satisfy his own religious 
cravings, and his profound study of Christianity and its 
Interpreters was undertaken chi^y for the purpose of work- 
ing out a satisfactory belief for himself. It should be remem- 
bered, in judging his views, that he knew the history of early 
Christianity probably better than any other man of his time, 
for he had read all the Church fathers of the first four cen- 
turies. As he said himself, " The best-read man has not in 
this matter more sources of knowledge than I ; the best-read 
man therefore cannot know more than I." Now through 
the agency of Reimarus's manuscript he saw the chance 
to precipitate a discussion of some of the fundamental 
questions of Christianity, and, armed as he was with ample 
Store of Biblical knowledge, he prepared for the conflict 
with holy joy. 

Presently he published from the library at Wolfenbüttel, 
pretending to have found them while rummaging among 
some old manuscripts there, certain f ragments of Reimarus's 
book, accompanying them with a preface which bespoke for 
them favorable consideration. The fish ioY \T\i\Q)Ev \ä ^"^ä 
QjagUng hit A tbeologian replied to ttie ck^iXaTv^'^ ^^'^- 
tainedin tbe ''Fragments,'* Lessing took up \aÄ ^^xxsveväJ^ 
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and issued still further sections of the manuscript. Then the 
storm broke about his ears. The theologians swarmed upon 
him and, assuming that the existence of the anonymous 
author of the ^^ Fragments " was a fiction under which Lessing 
wished to conceal his own responsibility f or their production, 
they directed their attacks upon him. He was not averse to 
the issue. He now cast loose from E,eimarus and fought his 
own battle for what he conceived to be the truth. 

The controversy soon narrowed down to a duel between 
Lessing and Goeze, the head pastor of St. Catherine's 
Lutheran Church in Hamburg. 

While living in Hamburg, Lessing had come to know 
Goeze slightly and had taken some pleasure in his acquaint- 
ance. Although a pompous churchman, arrogant and phari- 
saical, he was a cultured m%n of the world and a scholar of 
no mean attainments. He possessed a fine library and was 
interested in the history of old Saxon editions of the Bible. 
Altogether he had good qualities enough to attract to him a 
man of Lessing^s tastes. But the reverse of the medal was 
not so prepossessing. In his position as head pastor of the 
city of Hamburg, Goeze was obliged to be the Champion of 
orthodoxy, and to be its Champion exactly suited his type 
of mind. He was a dogmatic, narrow-minded bigot, who 
crushed his Opponent by weight of assertion rather than by 
skill in argument. In any case he would probably have chal- 
lenged the *^ Wolfenbüttel Fragments " ; but that he pursued 
the cause with such vindictiveness was in part due to an un- 
intentional slight which Lessing put upon him. In the try- 
ing days when Lessing's wife lay dying, Goeze had sent him 
a request for Information regarding certain texts in the 
Wolfenbüttel library. The matter made no impression upon 
Lessing, distracted as he was by his domestic catastrophe, 
and the request was never answeied. But Goe-x^ never for- 
mve him hia oaxeleasness. 
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The pastor, ignoring the iinknown author of the " Frag- 
ments " directed his batteries against Lessing f rom the outset. 
Lessing at first endeavored to avoid a personal dispute and 
respectfully called his critic's attention to the fact that the 
opinions under discussion were those of the Fragmentist, 
not his own. Goeze's answer was a still more violent attack 
upon Lessing. Lessing^s patience was now exhausted and 
he accepted the challenge. After the first interchange of 
shots, it became apparent that the Hamburg divine was 
getting the worst of it. The result on his side was greater 
bitterness, more dogmatic assertion coupled with spiteful 
Personalities; all to conceal the growing weakness of his 
defense. Goeze has been raised to immortality by this con- 
troversy, and it is his only claim to glory. But it is not what 
he himself said that renders him famous. It is rather the 
circumstance that the polemics of which he was the object 
were Lessing^s most brilliant contributions to controversial 
literature ; häve, in fact, an intrinsic value which places them 
among the greatest expository writings of all time. 

The controversy really began with two pamphlets which 
Lessing wrote in answer to other theological opponents. 
They are entitled ^^Das Testament Johannis" and ^^Eine 
Duplik." This precipitated Goeze's first attack, and Lessing 
replied to him with ^^Eine Parabel." The other writings 
in the series were " Axiomata," ten papers entitled ^' Anti- 
Goeze," and finally " G. E. Lessings nötige Antwort auf eine 
sehr unnötige Frage." By this time Goeze was utterly routed 
in argument, and knew it. 

But the orthodox church possessed the ear of the powers 
that be. A ducal writ was obtained ordering the confiscation 
of the "Fragments" and all of Lessing's writings which 
contained extracts from them, and mthäi^umxi^ 1^<3«^. \^«fiL 
the f Teedom from censorship which, aa \\\ÄaY\aa., V^ \fiÄ. 
Mtberto enjoyed. But he refused to atay mxnaXa^- "^"^ "^"^ 
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printing presses were closed to theological writings over his 
name, he would try, he said, whether they would " at least 
let him preach undisturbed in his old pulpit, the theater." 

The sermon which he prepared was "Nathan der Weise." 
And once again also, bef ore his life was finished, he summed 
up in his " Education of the Human Race," without bitter- 
ness and without controversial tone, his religious beliefs as 
they appear in the controversy and in his last poetic master- 
piece. His attitude toward Christianity and toward religion 
in general is important for an understanding of ** Nathan 
der Weise," and it can best be stated by a review of these 
later theological writings. 

LESSING'S ATTITUDE TOWARD CHRISTIANITY 

Dilthey, in his "Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung," pp. 67 ff., 
calls attention to the fact that Lessing grew up in a time 
when all German education was strongly tinged with the- 
ology. This theological interest differentiates his youth f rom 
that of Goethe and Schiller. It early became an imperative 
need for him to define his own religious ideas, and it was 
largely on this account that he devoted himself to theological 
studies during his stay in Wittenberg and in Breslau. He 
familiarized himself also with Leibnitz and Spinoza, with 
Wolff and his followers, as well as with the writings of the 
English philosophers Locke and Shaftesbury. The result 
of these studies was that he worked out for himself a Welt- 
anschauung and a religious belief which were in agree- 
ment with the methods of the Enlightenment, but were 
unlike those of the theologians of the Enlightenment. 
These latter, he believed, were attempting to occupy an 
untenable position. They were attempting to harmonize 
^^e tbeology of tbe Lutheran CbLUicb. mtk Y^.tionaIistic 
tJiought 
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The work and creed of the famous rationalistic theologian 
Semler typifies their position. Locke had declared that 
Christianity was essentially a belief in the Messiah, and 
that in the last analysis the Messiah was only the restorer 
of the natural religion, the God-sent preacher of the finest 
morality. 

Locke's German interpreters further pointed out that 
everything in present Christian doctrine which obscured or 
transcended this fundamental proposition was a later addi- 
tion. The teachings of Christ had originally been perfectly 
clear and patent to all. Then came the philosophers who 
mixed philosophy and Christianity and generally befogged 
the issue, until what once had been the property of all 
believers was gradually reserved f or the educated class alone. 

Semler followed Locke in believing firmly in the reality 
of revelation. He also believed that the essence of Chris- 
tianity was an active morality which cleanses and glorifies 
the soul of the individual. But if this morality is the essence 
of Christianity and if the progressive development of moral 
insight is the purpose of Christianity, then absolute uni- 
formity in the details of religious belief is impossible. 
Every Christian, inside of the broad limits of Christianity, 
has his own private religion. Theology is antagonistic to 
this idea, but theology is the product of the Church rather 
than of religion (cf. Hettner, *^ Literaturgeschichte des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts," Vol. III, Part II, pp. 259 ff.). 

Semler was perhaps the most radical of the prominent 
rationalistic theologians. Others were more orthodox than 
he and laid more stress on theology. Now Lessing believed 
that this endeavor to harmonize the tendency of the En- 
hghtenment with the doctrines of the Lutheran Church, 
even to the extent to which Semler sought to ^o ^o^^'aa» "ö* 
process äisastrous to hoth. reason and tti^oVo^. ^IS\ä ^a^5^- 
tade which he assmned toward Christian äLOgma. ^^^ ^ '^'^^ 
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one. Most of us modern Christians believe that he saw 
more deeply into its fundamental motives than those who 
had gone before him. Moreover, the greatest German 
thinkers who succeeded him, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel, based their work on his. Thus his position 
is one of great significance in the history of religions 
thought. The working principle by which he reached his 
final interpretation of Christianity might be stated in these 
terms: 

Orthodoxy is one thing; rationalism, or the scientific 
method, is another. Orthodoxy posits certain dogmas at 
the outset, as, f or instance, the doctrine that the Bible is an 
inspired revelation, and holds fast to them however nn- 
reasonable they inay appear to be. Science, on the other 
hand (or, as Lessing calls it, philosophy), takes nothing on 
faith ; it asks questions and is willing to f ollow the discus- 
sion wherever it may lead ; it wants proof s that will convince 
the reason. Now you cannot mix the two. 

Orthodoxy and the scientific ways of looking at things 
are diametrically opposed to each other and cannot be rec- 
onciled. But this was exactly what the " enlightened " 
theologians were trying to do. Lessing says in a letter to 
his brother, February 2, 1774, " They are tearing down this 
partition [between orthodoxy and philosophy], and while 
pretending to make us reasonable Christians are making us 
unreasonable philosophers." And orthodoxy itself, repug- 
nant as it was to Lessing's type of mind, he would rather 
See preserved than this hybrid thing the modern theologians 
were creating. 

But now suppose we turn our backs on orthodoxy and 

investigate Christianity in the scientific manner, does it 

crumble away? Not at all. On the contrary, it takes on 

new meaning. The more deeply we study it, the more 

thoroughly in accord with the scientÄc i^oitä. oi nas^ Sit 
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appears to be. Christianity, then, is worthy of the exercise 
of OUT highest intelligence and sincerest thought. Only 
when we have given these to it are we prepared to say 
whether we are Christians or not. In his "Rettung des 
Cardanus " (see below) he says, " What is more neeessary 
than to convince one's seif of one's own faith, and what is 
more impossible than conviction without previous testing ? " 

Working, then, on this principle he came at length to 
hold eertain definite religious convictions. These were 
brought out partly in the controversy with Goeze and 
partly in his "Education of the Human Eace." They 
may be summed up briefly as follows: 

The essential purpose of all religion is the education of 
mankind to an imderstanding of God and of the truth. 
Education gives man nothing which he could not get him- 
self ; it only gives it to him more quickly and more easily. 
So a revelation, which is God's textbook for the instruction 
of the human race, gives men nothing which they could not 
get by the exercise of their reason alone; it only makes 
their path to knowledge shorter. As the educated man no 
longer needs a textbook, so the educated race will no longer 
need a revelation ; and those individuals who have grasped 
the spirü of religion no longer need to fall back upon so- 
called inspired writings for support. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that reason kills religion. On the contrary, it is only as 
reason develops that the race becomes fit for higher forms 
of religion. This is piain if we examine the two great text- 
books of religion, the Old and the New Testament. 

The Old Testament was made for an ignorant, uncivilized 
people, incapable of understanding anything except sensu- 
ous experiences. Its god was not the one God, but the most 
powerful god, and he rewarded and puniahed \i\a^^o^<^"Vv,e.Te. 
on this earth. They were not yet piepaLTeäi lot *Oöä Söä»» ^^ 
ünmortßUty or for the doctrine of viitue iox *\\ä o^wtl ^'s^'öi. 
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The New Testament was made f or a more advanced people. 
They were ready now for the idea of one God and the doo- 
trine of the immortality of the soul. 

But neither book in itself is religion, '* The letter is not 
the spirit, and the Bible is not religion. Consequently criti- 
cisms of the letter and of the Bible are not necessarily 
criticisms of the spirit and of religion. There was reli- 
gion before there was a Bible. Christianity existed before 
the evangelists and the ai)ostles wrote. . . . The Christian 
religion is not true because the evangelists and apostles 
taught it; but the evangelists and apostles taught it because 
it is true." 

It is natural that the Bible, — even the New Testament, 
— being an elementary textbook, should not satisfy the 
minds of all. Many things are contained in it which should 
not be regarded as the final Statement of religious truth, but 
as intended to prepare mankind for a later appreciation of 
the truth. Just as the Hebrews had to be gradually made 
ready for the idea of one God, so the Christian people must 
be, Step by step, prepared to understand that God is in us 
all and in every part of the universe, and that his iinity is 
a sort of transcendental unity which is really a kind of 
plurality. This is the purpose of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
so repugnant to human reason. The principle of love and 
self-sacrifice is exemplified in the theory of the vicarious 
atonement. 

The New Testament is a historical document, not an 
inspired one. Most of it was written some years after the 
death of Christ. All four gospels are probably more or less 
imperf ect reproductions of an earlier account of the life of 
Jesus, which. has been lost. The New Testament states re- 
ligious truths in the form in which they appeaxed to the 
mast earnest and devout men of that day. But it is not 
^e last ward. True religious eidiglitoMaieiÄ \a ^^^^"^^ ^ 
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the adherents of any creed. Christians do not have the 
monopoly of it. It is a matter of individuals. No positive 
religion may even claim supremacy. A higher and nobler 
form of religion is yet to come, when men are ready to 
anderstand the works of God without the mediation of 
the written word. 

So it is a grievous error for the church, Catholic or Prot- 
estant, to condemn scientific investigation and honest criti- 
cism of the Scriptures. The more we know about them, the 
clearer the fundamental truth of Christianity shines forth. 
What is this fundamental truth ? That Christianity is a 
matter of the heart. It rests on the inner experience of each 
individual. It recommends purity of heart in view of an 
eternal life. The active manifestation of it is love. And 
that is all. When we have seen so much we may safely 
cut away all theology and all dogma, for we are ready 
to go forward to the higher humanitarian religion which 
is to be. 

It is needless to point out that Lessing has here antici- 
pated the modern liberal and scientific movement in Chris- 
tianity, which has hardly yet reached the ground he occupied. 
A Vision of this higher religion of humanity he gave to the 
World in " Nathan der Weise." 



THE GENESIS AND SOURCES OF "NATHAN 



» 



The roots of " Nathan der Weise" run f ar back into Lessing's 
early life. Its basic idea appeared again and again in his 
writings from his twenty-first year onward. In the con- 
troversy with Goeze (described above) this idea was most 
foreibly, if somewhat bitterly, stated. But more than twenty 
years before, in his ^^ Kettung des Cardanus," h^ ^-än^ ^\i ^^- 
traordinarjr example of his appreciation oi tVift c\aMÄa ol cJOcl««. 
Teligiom tbsui Christianity, and of his aTgume.ii\aX*\N^ ^or^^'t' 
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The Italian philosopher Cardan (1501-1676), in his work 
" De Subtilitate Rerum," had compared Paganism, Judaism, 
and Mohammedanism ; he indicated briefly the line of de- 
fense which might be taken in arguing for any of these 
faiths, but failed to draw a conclusion as favorable to the 
cause of Christianity as his orthodox contemporaries wished. 
He was charged with atheism and with having misrepre- 
sented the Christian religion. Lessing, in the " Rettung des 
Cardanus,'' takes up the charges and declares that Cardan 
has made the ease for Christianity quite as strong as it 
eould be made, but has not done justice to Judaism and 
Mohammedanism. In proof of his assertion he puts into the 
mouths of an imaginary Jew and an imaginary Mohamme- 
dan stronger arguments in favor of their respective faiths. 
And he made his point. It was probably about this time 
or shortly afterwards that the idea of writing a drama on 
this theme first occurred to him. Many years passed, how- 
ever, before the thing eventually took shape in his mind. 
A sketch of the poem, which shows many deviations from 
the final version, was completed probably in 1776. Then 
came the controversy with Goeze. When Lessing's dispute 
with Goeze was halted by ducal mandate. Lessing turned to 
the sketch, and elaborated, modified, and developed it into 
the finished drama that we know. 

The more direct sources of the play are twofold, literary 
and historical. 

LITERARY SOURCES 

In a letter to his brother written August 11, 1778, Lessing 

Said : " Many years ago I sketched a play, the theme of 

which offers a sort of analogy to my present controversy, 

which at the time I wrote it I naturally did not imagine. 

Ifyou and Moses think it wise, l! will have the thing printed 

on subscription, and you can have a coupVe oi^iuTLÖct^^^or^'ssö^ 
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of the following announcement printed in octavo form and 
distributed, the sooner the better, and as much and as ex- 
tensively as you think necessary. To be sure, I should not 
like to announce too soon the real content of the piece I am 
advertising ; but if you or Moses would like to know, then 
open the * Decamerone ' of Boccaccio, First Day, Third Story, 
Melchisedech Giudeo. I believe that I have invented a 
very interesting episode to fit it, so that the whole thing 
should read very well ; and I shall certainly worry the theo- 
logians more with it than with ten ^ Fragments.' " 

Parable op the Eings 

The parable of the rings as told by Boccaccio is but one 
rendering of the story which arose during the epoch of the 
Grusades. It achieved some popularity, found its way into 
other writings, and was finally taken up by the great story- 
teller of the Eenaissance who preserved it for posterity. 
As far as can be ascertained the story of the rings was in- 
vented by a Spanish Jew about 1100 a.d. And toward the 
end of the fif teenth Century it was included by the Eabbi 
Salomo ben Verga in the ^^Schebet Jehuda." Briefly the 
story is this : 

King Pedro of Aragon tried one day to entrap the Jew 
Ephraim Sanchus, who was renowned for his wisdom, by 
means of the question whether Judaism or Christianity is 
the better religion. Whichever way the Jew answered the 
difficult question, he was likely to have to pay for his free- 
dom with treasure. And that indeed was the King's purpose. 
For if he should cleave to his own f aith, would he not seem 
to be scorning the faith of his royal inquisitor ? If he should 
praise Christianity, he would be denying tk^ t^\\^\ow cä.\cä 
fathers. Ät ßrst he endeavored to escap^ ^wm^ ^ ^\x^^ 
amwer. He could say much in favor oi \iot\x xä^'^^ö^^- 
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Spe.aMng as a Jew, bis God had led his people out of Egypt 
into freedom. The God of the Christians, on the other hand, 
had given them dominion. Both, therefore, had reason to 
be content. 

But Pedro would not be satisfied with such an answer, 
and asked again which religion is better in itself. The Jew 
was given three days to consider this matter. Finally he 
hit upon the means to get himself out of the difficulty. In 
apparent confusion he came into the presence of the king 
and explained his agitation by the following anecdote. 

A month ago a neighbor of his, a jeweler, on the point 
of taking a long journey sought to console his two sons for 
his absence by giving each a precious ring. Now this morn- 
ing the brothers had asked him (Ephraim) what was the 
relative value of the jewels ; and upon his stating that they 
would have to await the return of the Father Jeweler, who 
was alone able to say, they had reviled and beaten each 
other. Pedro declared that this wretched action on the 
part of the sons deserved punishment. Thereupon the Jew 
answered: '^Let thine ear hear what thy mouth speaketh. 
The brothers Esau and Jacob, also, have each a jewel, and 
if thou wilt know which possesses the better, send then a 
messenger to the Great Jeweler above, who alone knows 
the difference." Satisfied with this answer, Pedro dismissed 
the Jew honored and laden with gifts.^ 

It is not Strange, however, that the story, arising in Spain, 
should sopn have been expanded to include Mohammedan- 
ism as well as the other two great positive religions, for the 
Mohammedan influence was at that time still strong in Spain. 
Twice at least in the succeeding centuries the story, thus 
augmented, found its way into literature. But apparently 
the new adapters failed utterly to appreciate its deeper 
si^nißcance, 

^ Schmidt, " Lessings Leben;' 11, Ä^l 1. 
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The Version of it which is to be found in the "Gresta 
Romanorum," the populär coUection of tales which was 
made about 1300, shows clearly the prejudice of the Chris- 
tian transcriber. It runs as f ollows : 

^* A certain knight had three sons, and on his deathbed 
he bequeathed the inheritance to his first-born, to the second 
his treasury, and to the third a very valuable ring, of more 
worth indeed than all he had left to the others. But the 
two former had also rings; and they were all apparently 
the same. After their father's death the first son said, ^I 
possess that precious ring of my father.' The second said, 
* You have it not — I have.' To this the third son answered, 
*That is not true. The eider of us hath the estate, the 
second the treasure, and therefore it is but meet that I 
should have the most valuable ring.' The first son an- 
swered, *Let US prove, then, whose claims to it have the 
preöminence.' They agreed, and several sick men were 
made to resort to them for the purpose. The first two 
rings had no effect, but the last cured all their infirmities. 

'^Application 

** My beloved, the knight is Christ ; the three sons are the 
Jews, Saracens, and Christians. The most valuable ring is 
faith, which is the property only of the younger; that is, 
of the Christians.'' ^ 

The Story probably worked its way through the Spanish 
peninsular and Provence into Italy and thus became known 
to Boccaccio and his contemporaries. Boccaccio's version in 
somewhat abbreviated form is as f ollows : 

Saladin, the Sultan of Babylon, having in divers wars and 
in the exercise of his extraordinary munificences expended 
his whole treasure and having an urgent occasion for a ^ocyl 

1 "Geste Äomanorum," Swan's translatioii, xe^SsÄ^ "^i 'Äö^'^'^> 
London, 1904, pp, 161 S, 
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sum of money, called to mind a rieh Jew, by name Mel- 
chisedech, who lent at usuance in Alexandria, and bethonght 
himself that this latter had the wherewithal to oblige him, 
an he would; but he was so miserly that he would never 
have done it*of his free will and Saladin was loath to use 
force with him; wherefore, need constraining him, he set 
his every wit at work to find a means how the Jew might 
be brought to serve him in this. Accordingly he sent for 
Melchisedech and, receiving him familiarly, seated him by 
himself, then said to him : ^* Honest man I have understood 
from divers persons that thou art a very learned man and 
deeply versed in matters of divinity; wherefore I would 
fain know of thee whether of the three Laws thou reputest 
the true, the Jewish, the Saracen, or the Christian/' The 
Jew, who was in truth a man of learning, perceived but too 
well that Saladin looked to entrap him in words. Accord- 
ingly sharpening his wits, there speedily occurred to him 
that which it behooved him reply, and he said, **My 
lord, the question that you propound me is a nice one, 
and to acquaint you with that which I think of the matter 
it behooveth me teil you a little story, which you shall hear. 
" There was once a great man and a rieh who, among other 
very precious jewels in his treasury, had a very goodly and 
costly ring, whereunto being minded, for its worth and 
beauty, to do honor and wishing to leave it in perpetuity 
to his descendants, he declared that whichsoever of his sons 
should at his death be found in possession thereof, by his 
bequest unto'him, should be recognized as his heir and be 
held of all the others in honor and reverence as chief and 
head. He to whom the ring was left by him held a like 
course to his own descendants, and did even as his father 
had done. In brief, the ring passed from hand to band, 
through majiy ^enerations, and came at last into the pos- 
session of sl man wbo had three goodly and Nix^j-wsswa ^qt^^ 
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all very obedient to their f ather, wheref ore he loved them all 
three alike. The young men knowing the Usance of the ring, 
each for himself , desiring to be the more honored among his 
f olk, besought his father, who was now an old man, to leave 
him the ring, whenas he came to die. The worthy man, who . 
loved them all alike and knew not himself how to choose to 
which he had lief er leave the ring, bethought himself, having 
promised it to each, to seek to satisfy all three, and privily let 
make by a good craftsman other two rings which were so like 
unto the first that he himself scarce knew which was the true. 
When he came to die he secretly gave each one of his sons 
his ring, wheref ore eaeh of them, seeking after their father's 
death to occupy the inheritance and the honor and denying 
it to the others, produced his ring in witness to his right ; 
and the three rings being found so like unto one another 
that the true might not be known, the question which was 
their father's very heir abode pending and yet pendeth. 

** And so say I to you, my lord, of the three Laws to the 
three peoples given of God the Father, whereof you question 
me ; each people deemeth itself to have His inheritance, His 
true Law, and His commandments ; but of which in very deed 
hath them, even as of the rings, the question yet pendeth." 

Saladin perceived that the Jew had excellently well con- 
trived to escape the snare which he had spread before his 
feet; wheref ore he concluded to disclose to him his need 
and see if he were willing to serve him ; and so accordingly 
he did, confessing to him that which he had it in mind to 
do, had he not answered him on such discreet wise. The 
Jew f reely furnished him with all that he required, and the 
Sultan afterwärds satisfied him in füll; moreover he gave 
him other great gifts, and still had him to friend and main- 
tained him about his person in high and honorable eatafc^.^ 

pp, 46 ff. 
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It is probable that Lessing was also indebted for other 
suggestions to the ^^Decameron," which he calls "a rieh source 
of dramatic material." The name Nathan, more euphonius 
than Melchisedech, is that of the hero of the Third Story 
of the Tenth Day, and, in his Superlative unselfishness at 
least, Boccaccio's character bears some resemblance to his 
later namesake. In the Fifth Story of the Fifth Day we 
hear of an inf ant girl, lost to her parents, brought up by a 
stranger, wooed by her own brother, and finally, through 
the complications of this love affair, recognized again by her 
relatives. Once again in Boccaccio's pages (Tenth Day, Ninth 
Story) the Sultan Saladin also appears, and is made to give 
an exampleof that clemency and courtesy toward his Christian 
opponents which made him so populär a figure during the 
Middle Ages. 

HISTORICAL SOURCES 

With the selection of an anecdote dealing with the person 
of Saladin as his theme, Lessing's work became to a certain 
extent a historical drama, and he naturally drew upon his- 
torical sources for more aecurate Information. The figure 
of the famous Mohammedan emperor made a profound 
impression on the imaginations of the Crusaders. As the 
Protagonist of the Mohammedan cause he was an adversary 
well worthy of King Eichard the Lion-Hearted, and while 
it could not be expected that Christian chroniclers would 
rank him above the heroes of the West, nevertheless 
medieval literature gave ample praise to his justice, his 
mercy, his wisdom, and his extraordinary military genius. 
A veritable cycle of legends grew up about his person, and 
he became in time as familiär a figure in European romance 
as in the chronicles of his day. 

It is not stränge that the eighteenth Century, which made 
B cult of the virtuG of tolerance and pom>[.^d V^>iJtL ^^ea&xiSÄ 
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to any member of an allen faith who exhibited it, should 
have shown renewed interest in the person of Saladin. If 
the legendary accounts were true, he must indeed have been 
a splendid example of the doctrine which the eighteenth- 
century thinkers were trying to preach. 

The historian Marigny in his " History of the Arabians 
linder the Rule of the Caliphs," which Lessing had trans- 
lated, implied that the portrait of the Moslem prince had 
been overidealized. But Voltaire defended Saladin with the 
utmost vigor against Marigny's Suggestion, and indeed ex- 
pressed so Superlative an enthusiasm f or all things Oriental 
that his contemporaries even carieatured him in the costume 
of a Turk. 

However, the chief source of knowledge of Saladin's life 
and historical position which was accessible to Lessing was 
Marinas "Histoire de Saladin," a comprehensive work in 
two volumes, published in 1758. Marin apparently tried 
to be an impartial biographer, but he was carried away by 
admiration for the heroic figure of his subject and it is 
piain to See that his sympathies were more with the ^^In- 
fidels" than with the Crusaders. Lessing also probably 
knew Schulten's Latin translation of the remarkable Arabic 
biography of the Sultan, written by his friend and coun- 
selor Baha-ud-din. 

In historical data, he did not pretend to be accurate. He 
says himself : ^^La the matters of history upon which the 
play is based I have disregarded chronology. I have even 
done as I wished with some of the names. My allusions to 
real events are intended merely to motivate the progress of 
my play." But there is reason to believe that he meant to 
draw an accurate picture of the Sultan. Here, however, he 
was led astray both by the exaggerationa oi tYia Väö^^^;^;^^'^ 
SGUTces and also by the temper of liia o^wo. ^»YHife, ^\^^ 
Jie shared. Saladin was au uausually iaexc\ia\, \qä'^'> ^2>».^ 
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chivalrous ruler, but he was neither the paragon of virtue that 
Lessing represents nor a calm-minded apostle of religious 
toleration. Lane-Poole, the author of a recent admirable 
biography of SaJadin, says in regard to this point : " Lessing 
holds up Saladin as a type not only of a good Moslem but 
a tolerant. The former he was, beyond question ; but toler- 
ance was not his virtue ; his chivalry and clemency were in 
act, not in thought. He could be kind to Christians, but he 
never doubted that they must eventually go down into the 
Pit. He had a holy horror of heterodoxy. . . . His chivalry 
to crusaders was the good breeding of a gentleman ; it did 
not touch his intellectual appreciation of their errors. . . . 
He is a type of a true Moslem of the purest breed ; but 
Lessing gives him a theological latitude which he would 
have indignantly disowned" (Stanley Lane-Poole, "Saladin," 
p. 399). 

But if Saladin was not all that Lessing and his predeces- 
sors represented him to be, his character furnished at least 
an inspiring contrast to that of the oJB&cial head of Chris- 
tianity in the Holy Land, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Heraclius. This Christian prelate, a coward, a libertine, 
a traitor, and a desecrator of sanctuaries, Stands as one 
of the darkest blots on the history of Christianity in the 
Orient. Saladin practiced mercy, temperance, and sim- 
plicity of lif e, and rigidly kept faith even with the enemy ; 
Heraclius harried the district of Jerusalem like the plague 
to find money f or his vices and for the aJmost royaJ osten- 
tation of his court, and was faithless to his very friends. 
After the capture of the city by Saladin, the Patriarch — 
greatly to the relief of the f ear-stricken inhabitants — was 
obliged to leave its limits. Only in the most general way 
is the Patriarch in Lessing's drama suggested by this des- 
picable historical character. Goeze and his ilk furnished 
more material for the portrait than did Ü^TaßXiAaÄ. ^m\» ^Ns^ 
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the contrast between a just and honorable infidel ruier and 
a Christian who had, as Lane-Poole says, " neither moraJs 
nor conscience " was emphasized strongly by Marin and was 
obviously well adapted to Lessing's purpose. 

But if Lessing manipnlated historical events to suit bis 
own convenience and somewhat modified the features of 
historical personages, he showed exceptional skill in apply- 
ing local color and creating an atmosphere at least externally 
Oriental. His reading of eastern sources we know was not 
profound, but he seized a hint now from Marin, now from 
Voltaire, now from still another quarter, and made all teil 
in his play. 

MINOR LITERARY SOURCES 

Among the other purely literary sources of "Nathan" 
are two plays by Voltaire and Swift's "Tale of a Tub." 
Voltaire's dramas are "Le Fanatisme ou Mahomet le pro- 
ph^te," 1741, and "Les Gu^bres ou la tol^rance," 1769. 
The former is a stirring arraignment of religious fanaticism 
as embodied in the person of the great prophet ; the latter, 
as its title suggests, furnished Lessing with hints of the 
characteristics of the Gheber sect, at whose feet the whim- 
sical and lovable Al-Hafi had sat. Swift's ^^Tale of a 
Tub" contains a mordant satire on religious bigotry in 
the famous parable of Peter, Martin, and Jack (typifying 
the Roman Church, the Church of the Eeformation, and the 
Calvinists), which is remotely reminiscent of the parable of 
the rings. Its tone, however, is altogether cynical. 

It is not to be assumed that any of these works furnished 
Lessing with much material ; he was familiär with them all, 
and doubtless all suggested something to his mind which 
found its place in the working out of "Nathan." ¥xcr£si\3cÄ 
point of Yiew of the modern reader tliey are rnoxe^ \rcc^<3t\ÄX^ 
as showing how the ^eneral critical tendenc^ ol VJtÄ \assä 
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was reflected in the works of its foremost men of letters. 

■ 

The Chief sources of Lessing's play still remain the tale of 
Boccaccio and the " Histoire de Saladin '' by Marin. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE PLAY 

As has already been noted, " Nathan der Weise " serves 
as the capstone to Lessing's theological controversy. In a 
letter to his brother written November 7, 1778, he says that 
he had intended to finish it and have it printed three years 
before, directly after his return from his Italian journey. 
And he adds that he has now taken it up again simply be- 

• cause it has occurred to him that by changing the plan 
slightly he can fall upon his enemy's flank from another 
side. Viewed from the perspective of our own day there is 
cause for rejoicing that the play was produced no earlier. 
Without the Stimulus of his controversy and without his 
own great tragedy, wherein he touched the depths and the 
heights of human experience, it is doubtful whether his 
work would have shown on the one hand the sunny dignity 
and repose, on the other the poignant pathos, which are 
among its most striking characteristics. Its greatness is 
due in a large measure to the great human experiences 
which preceded it, and these experiences Lessing had not 
had three years before. 

The composition and printing of " Nathan " were accom- 
panied by financial difficulties. The letter to his brother in 
which he announced the theme of the play (mentioned above, 
p. lii) also states that the work is to be published on sub- 
scription. The cost of his household (including, as it now 
did, some of his stepchildren) was so great that he believed 
that he could not afford to publish the play at his own ex- 

pense. In the heginnmg it even occurred to him that the 
pj'ece might serve as a potboiler. But a» t^hö ^otV ^twää^^ö^ 
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and he realized the lofty Import of what he was creating, 
the idea of deriving financial profit from it became repug- 
nant to him. He declared that his piece would be printed 
even if less than twenty people subscribed for it and even 
if he had to pay for it with his own money. But as the 
time of its going to press approached he found himself un- 
able to bear the first costs of publication. He was theref ore 
obliged to borrow the sum of three hundred thaler on his 
personal note, the amount to be refunded two weeks after 
Easter, 1779, when he counted upon having his play com- 
pleted. But the writing took longer than he expected, and 
the final work upon it found him tormented by the fear that 
he might fail to meet this Obligation. 

The actual composition of " Nathan der Weise " began in 
August, 1778, when Lessing took up the sketch (mentioned 
above, p. lii) with the intention of working it out. In Sep- 
tember his friend Schmid says he was " sweating and brood- 
ing over the prophet Kathan." His controversy had east 
new light upon the didactic message of the play, and, in 
Order that thiis might be brought out, certain changes in 
the original plan were necessary. These changes he com- 
pleted in early November. On November 14 the versification 
was begun. On December 1 the first section of manuscript 
was sent to the publisher, and at this time he said that he 
hoped to have everjrthing finally " patched and polished " 
by Christmas. But delays intervened, and the Christmas 
season saw only the first two acts ready for the press. 

A Wolfenbüttel friend, to whom the author read a part 
of the work, wrote in January, 1779, that Lessing now 
hoped to have the play finished in February. "Every 
morning he makes thirty verses." By February 2, however, 
he had only begun the f ourth act ; the fif th waa stax:^^ <3^ 
March 7, and the whole was completed towaiöi ^iJcÄ «vA q?1 ^^ 
monÜL The work was not finally publiaT[ied\m.\SL^^^ ,V11^ 
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At first Lessing thought to add a preface calling attention to 
the fact that from time immemorial, and among all i)eoples, 
there had always been good men who had lived without ben- 
efit of positive religion. But on second thought, and because 
the play already exceeded the expected limits, he deeided to 
omit the preface and let the work carry its own message. 



THE VERSE OF ** NATHAN 



»» 



It will be remembered that Lessing's previous dramas 
had been written in prose, and prose was more exactly 
suited to their content. When the first draft of " Kathan " 
was finished, however, he feit that the loftiness of the 
theme and the ideality of its treatment required a higher 
form of expression. He said, " It is going to be anything 
but a satirical piece — it will be as moving a piece as I 
have ever written." Accordingly he deeided to put it into 
verse. Previously the Alexandrine verse had been prevail- 
ingly used by German dramatists in imitation of the French. 
This verse form lacked dignity in German, and the German 
experiments with classic meters had not been generally suo- 
cessful. At any rate the classic forms would not have har- 
monized with the coUoquial language of "Nathan.'' The 
genius of the German language seemed best expressed in one 
of two forms of verse, either the English blank verse used by 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries, or the eight-syllable 
rime pair called the ÄnüttcbcrS, which had flourished in the 
era of the Reformation. The English blank verse had been 
used by one or two minor poets just before Lessing's day, 
but it had not become populär. After much deliberating 
Lessing chose it nevertheless for his drama. 

As finally developed this verse form became the German 
jamhic pentameteT, Lessing's choice of it was momentous, 
jfor he led the way to its genexal iatioduo^ivoTL m\ö Qc^TocasBL 
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literature. Herder said of it, ^^ This new meter will adjust 
itself to the nature of our language and will become charao- 
teristic of it, because it iinites strength with freedom." And 
Herder's prophecy was amply realized. The weight of Les- 
sing's literary authority together with the success of his 
experiment in "Nathan" cansed Schiller to adopt the iambic 
Pentameter. After him Goethe took it up also and in his 
^* Iphigenie " and " Tasso " developed the verse to its highest 
perfection of melody, f orce, and flexibility. 

Lessing was not by nature a poet, and one needs no further 
proof of the fact than an examination of the verse of 
"Nathan." It is not smooth, it frequently leads him to 
awkwardness of expression, and it has no melody. Of the 
latter defect he was well aware, for he wrote to Ramler, 
" I really have not chosen the verse form for the sake of the 
melody, but rather because I thought that the Oriental tone 
which I have been obliged to suggest here and there might 
appear too pronounced in prose." Yet when all is said and 
done the final effect is pleasing and harmonious. The verse 
does not interfere with the naturalness of expression ; on the 
other hand, it does lend to the work a vigor and dignity 
which would have been impossible in prose. 

THE PLOT OF THE PLAY 

The drama presents an episode in the family history of 
the Sultan Saladin. The scene is laid in Jerusalem shortly 
after the beginning of the truce concluded between King 
Eichard of England and Saladin on September 2, 1192. 
Saladin himself died in March of the following year. 

About twenty years earlier Assad, the Sultan's brother, 
had secretly married a Christian woman and follo^^<JL\Ä^ \si 
Europe. Soon they returned again to Paleatme m 'Oicä ^xto:^ 
of tbe Cnusaders, and here the wif e died, le^uV-ox^ ^^xa ^»sv 
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Infant boy and girl. Being about to engage in an assanlt 
upon one of the Saracen fortifications — in which he also 
lost bis life — Assad sent bis servant to carry bis little 
daugbter to bis Jewisb friend Natban for safe keeping. 
Tbe servant found Natban prostrate witb grief from tbe 
loss of bis wife and sons, wbo bad just been massacred by 
tbe Christians. Nevertbeless be received tbe cbild, and, 
since tbe fatber never came to claim it, brougbt it up as 
bis own. Altbougb a Jew bimself, be did not educate tbe 
little girl, wbom be named Eecba, in tbe Jewisb faitb; 
ratber be instructed ber in tbe natural religion witbout 
positive dogma of any kind. To replace in part tbe miss- 
ing motber, Nathan employed Daja, a Christian woman, 
wbo served as nurse and later as companion to bis adopted 
daugbter. 

Tbe son of Assad meanwbile was brougbt up by an uncle. 
He became a Templar and joined tbe Christian forces war- 
ring in tbe Holy Land. A party of Templars, — tbe order 
kept no compact made witb an infidel, — among wbom was 
Assad's son, broke tbe truce, attacked a Saracen fortress, 
and twenty of them were taken prisoners. Altbougb ordi- 
narily generous to bis foes, Saladin was bigbly indignant 
at tbis breach of faitb, and ordered their execution. Nine- 
teen bad already been bebeaded, but as Assad's son knelt 
to receive tbe fatal stroke sometbing in bis look and bearing 
reminded Saladin of bis brotber, now long dead. He stopped 
tbe execution and gave tbe young man tbe f reedom of the 
city, pending a furtber review of bis case. 

Tbe Templar makes good use of bis liberty. One day 

there is a fire in Nathan's bouse, and, Nathan bimself being 

away on a journey, no belp is at band. Eecba, cut off by 

tbe flames, is in danger of her life, but tbe Templar, bearing 

her criea, rushea into the bouse, wraps her in bis mantle, and 

eaxriea her out to safety ; then ke diaap^^bta m >i\Ä ex^^^ 
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Nathan, returning from liis journey, finds bis daughter 
still soffering from the shock and obstinately insisting that 
her deliverer is an angel. He quickly convinces her of the 
superstitioiis f oUy of such an idea, and suggests that by har- 
boring it she may have neglected her duty toward her de- 
liverer. Suppose her rescuer, who surely is a man, is sick 
or starving, what benefit is it to him that she is worshiping 
him as an angel ? 

The Templar, however, is in neither plight which Nathan 
has suggested. On the contrary, he is in the füll possession 
of all his strength. Eeleased by Saladin, he is still a pris- 
oner on parole with freedom to go and to come — but his 
fate has not yet been finally settled. His position makes 
him potentially very valuable to the Christian forces, for 
he has ample opportunity to observe the military prepara- 
tions of the Saracens. The Patriarch of Jerusalem appreci- 
ates this fact and sends a Lay Brother to him with the 
following suggestions: first, that he act as messenger to 
King Philip and describe to him the defenses of the Sara- 
cens; second, that he take Charge of a party which shall 
lie in wait for and assassinate Saladin. The Templar indig- 
nantly repudiates the suggestions. 

On the very day of Nathan's return the Sultan Saladin 
has discovered that his treasury is empty. Simple and 
frugal where his own wants are concerned, his house and 
his purse are at all times open to all his subjects. Indeed, 
he has but recently appointed the dervish Al-Hafi, a friend 
of Nathan's, as his treasurer, thinking that a professional 
beggar would treat the needy with the utmost open-handed- 
ness. His sister Sittah vies with him in generös ity, and, 
unknown to him, has for some time been supporting his 
whole household from her private fortune. No^^ kor^^-^^'^^ 
they both reaJize that they must raise a. \o^t\. ^\äox\.'^ 
Äl'Haß, who can nevev praise his friend eiio\3L^\i, 'Otiai V«^^ 
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heaxd of Nathan, of his great wealth and skill in commerce, 
of his generosity, and especially of his wisdom and toler- 
ance. Sittah then conceives a plan. Let her brother call him 
in and ask him which of the three religions now striving for 
supremaey here in Palestine, he considers the best. If he 
be the man that rumor says, his answer will be edifying and 
he will doubtless be only too ready to help Saladin out of 
his financial embarrassment. If , on the other hand, he tums 
out a bigoted Jew, then Saladin need not hesitate to extort 
the money from him by f orce. Saladin is reluctant to resort 
to such a subterf uge, but he at length consents and a mes- 
sage is dispatched to the Jew. 

Meanwhile Nathan seeks out the young Templar to thank 
him for his daughter's rescue and to offer assistance to him 
if so be that he need it. But the Templar has imbibed the 
Christian prejudices. He is almost ashamed of his impulsive 
act which resulted only in saving the life of a Jewess. He 
insults Nathan and tries to shake him off. All this Nathan 
bears with equanimity, and attributes the Templar's refusal 
to Visit his house in his absence to a chivalrous desire to 
save Eecha from the breath of scandal. Thus he wins the 
youth, who is forced at length to recognize the essential 
humanity in Nathan behind the hated barrier of his race. 
In fact, when the whole truth comes out it appears that the 
Templar's rudeness was partly caused by his love for Becha. 
He feil a captive at the first encounter, but, considering a 
passion for a Jewess to be unworthy of a Christian, he has 
striven to forget her. Now having seen a new light ander 
Nathan's guidance, he is all on fire to begin his suit. But 
Nathan also notices how strikingly he resembles Assad, and 
until he can find out the history of the young man's ante- 
cedents he discourages his ardor. 
Nabhan receives Saladin's summons and at once obeys it. 
■He is ushered into the presence oi tlaa ^\x\teüö.^ 'snYio ^«ors^öiz^ 
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puts to him the question, which of the three faiths, Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, or Christianity, does he consider the best. 
He is given but a moment to meditate upon a reply. As his 
answer he relates to Saladin the Parable of the Eings. Since 
his Version differs in certain essentials from those already 
considered, it is here given in some detail. 

. Long, long ago a man dwelling in the East received from 
a dear band a priceless ring. Beyond its worth in gold the 
ring held this virtue : to render beloved by God and man 
whoever wore it confident of this force. Hence its eastern 
owner prized it above all other goods, and decreed that it 
should be the property of the dearest of his sons, who 
should in turn bequeath the ring to the most dear among 
his children, and thus, without consideration of birth, by 
virtue of the ring alone, the dearest son should always 
be the ruler of the house. 

And so the ring descended from son to son untü a sire 
who had three sons possessed it. Each of these was alike 
obedient to him, and he loved them all without distinction. 
Indeed, so equal was his love that at one time or another 
he made to each the promise that he should have the ring. 

But now as death approached he found himself in great 
embarrassment. It hurt him to disappoint two of his sons, 
who had relied upon his word. And so, bethinking himself, 
he sent secretly to a jeweler and ordered of him two other 
rings after the model of his own. Neither cost nor pains 
were to be spared to make them quite the same. The jeweler 
succeeded, and when he brought the rings the father could 
not distinguish which had been the model. Joyfully then 
he called his sons, gave privately to each his ring, and died. 

Hardly was the father dead when each came f orward with 
his ring and claimed to be the ruler of the how^^, TcÄt^ 
followed gizarreiiQ^ and dispute. Allinvam. T^<&\»t>qä^\s^'?> 
was no more to be distinguished than. t\ie tt\3Ä iai^ '^ "^ 
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US now. The sons took the case to court and each swore 
to have received the ring straight from his father's hand, 
which was indeed the truth. None could suspect that his 
dear father had been f alse ; rather mnst the deceit lie with 
his brothers. 

The judge replied : " If you do not fetch the father, then I 
must Order you from bef ore my seat. Do you think that I 
am here to solve riddles ? But hold ; I hear that the true 
ring has the miraculous power to make its owner beloved 
of God and man. That must decide the case. Which one 
do two of you love best ? Come ! declare it ! Is it possible 
that each of you loves himself the most ! If so, you are all 
deceived. All three rings are not true. The true ring prob- 
ably was lost, and so to conceal the loss your father had 
three made instead of one. Now this is my advice. Each 
of you has received his ring from his father. Let each one 
believe firmly that his ring is the true one. It is certain 
that he loved all three alike, because he would not humble 
two in Order to favor one. Well then, let each one strive 
with all his might to equal this incorruptible, unprejudiced 
love, to demonstrate the power of his ring by his life. Let 
each one aid this power with gentleness, with kindness, and 
with love and heartfelt trust in God. Then if the virtues 
of your stones appear among your children's children's 
children, I summon you many thousand years from now 
before this judgment seat. A wiser man than I will sit 
here and decide." 

Saladin is overcome with admiration and humiliation 
when he has heard this tale, and has no further wish to 
press the Jew for financial assistance. But Nathan, dis- 
covering his need, offers to lend him all he desires. 

Meanwhile, the Templar has learned from Daja that Recha 
isa Christian child. He is indignant witk Nathan for having 
received his suit cooUy ; so he ruahea ofi. Y.o t^aa ^^XimaOsi 
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and proposes to him, as the highest ecclesiastical authority, 
the question : What should one do in case he learned that a 
Jew was bringing up a Christian child ? The Patriarch re- 
plies that first of all the Jew must be burned ; that it makes 
no difference whether without his help the child would have 
perished, nor indeed whether the Jew has deliberately con- 
verted her to his own religion. The Templar, seeing now 
the temper of the Patriarch and repenting already of his 
impulsive act, retires without disclosing the identity of the 
Jew and his adopted daughter. But the Patriarch's suspi- 
cion is aroused and he commands the Lay Brother to search 
the city from end to end until he find this Jew. 

It happens, however, that the Lay Brother is the same 
servant who years before gave Eecha to Nathan's care. He 
still has a book which he took from Assad's body on the 
field of battle establishing the identity of both Eecha and 
the Templar. Being a gentle-minded man he cannot bear 
the thought that Kathan should suffer f or so charitable au 
act. He therefore goes to give him the book and to warn' 
him of his danger. To the Lay Brother's sympathetic ear 
Nathan confesses that Eecha is especially dear to him because 
ehe replaced in part his wife and seven sons burnt by the 
Christians years before. 

But now, with this book in his possession, the Solution of 
his difficulties is easy. He has already, on the occasion of 
his former visit, recalled the Templar to Saladin's mind. 
Now Saladin summons all three of the interested parties, 
Eecha, Nathan, and the Templar, into his presence, and their 
mutual relationship is finally disclosed. The Templar is at 
first deeply chagrined to find a sister instead of a wife, but 
he speedily adjusts himself to the new Situation. Saladin 
adopts his brother's children and elects Nathan as a tciax^^L 
and adviser to the whole family. 
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LESSING'S VERSION OF THE PARABLE 

OF THE RINGS 

As has been pointed out, the Paxable of the Rings told 
in Bcxjcaccio's story was the germ from which sprang Les- 
sing's ** Nathan." Perhaps he might have written a dxama on 
religions toleration even if he had not been famüiar with 
Boccaccio ; but in the form in which we have it the play ii 
the direct outcome of the story. And yet in none of Lessüig's 
work has he shown greater independence or creative power. 
The Parable of the Rings served as a point of departore 
merely. His own interpretation of the Parable itseK, how- 
ever much his rendering of it may resemble Boccaccio's in 
outward features, teaches an entirely different lesson. It is 
well worth while, then, to examine the two productions side 
by side in order to see how much nobler and more positive 
is Lessing's creation. 

The first particular in which his Version difEers from 
Boccaccio's is found in the very description of the ring 
itself. We read, 35cr ©tcin . . . l^atte bie gel^einte Äraft, 
vov @ott unb 3J2enfci^en angenehm 3U ntad^en, tott in biefet 
3uDCtfici^t i^n trug — the last clause it is very difficult to 
render adequately into English. Now to Boccaccio and his 
predecessors the ring had been but a badge, a Symbol of 
authority, without which its possessor would not have been 
known, any more than we should know a policeman without 
his helmet. Lessing's ring has the secret power to make its 
owner beloved of God and man, if the owner believes that it 
has this power. For Lessing, then, it is a great and inspiring 
inheritance, powerful by reason of its elevating effeet upon 
*the spirit and the heart of its wearer. But he miist he eon- 
scious of this force. In fact, the owner of the ring himself 
js, in the last analysis, responsible ioi the myaterious virtaes 
TFÄieli the jewel seems to hold. In t\i.e xesükcL ol T^\gL<ci<Q& 
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values it is the effort of the individual, rather than any 
externa! process of eleetion, which determines worth. 

But let US follow still further Lessing's modifications. 
The ring is bequeathed to the most dear among the owner's 
sons. Boccaccio says that whosoever shall be found in pos- 
session of it shall, ipso factOy be the lord of the house. Once 
more, then, Lessing emphasizes the spiritual qualities of this 
priceless legacy. Mere possession of the symbol of authority 
is not enough to insure supremacy ; the possession must be 
based upon personal merit. 

Mark again how this distinction is carried out. According 
to Boccaccio, when the jeweler returned the rings the father 
scarce knew which was the true. Lessing says the father 
himself could not distinguish the model. In the opinion of 
Boccaccio's time it must still be possible to teil which was 
the true ring if one had füll knowledge, such as the father 
possessed. The ring was the badge of supremacy, and just 
as there could be only one king in any land, so there could 
be but one true faith in the whole world. For ordinary 
mortals like Boccaccio and his contemporaries it might be 
difficult, yes, even impossible, to teil which was this true 
faith. Yet absolutely it must exist. For Lessing, on the 
other hand, there was no such thing. When the jeweler 
returned the rings and the father could no more distinguish 
which had been the model, then for Lessing the model had 
ceased to exist. Religious monopoly was over. The religious 
spirit, however, still remained, or should remain, among the 
inheritors of the rings. 

The medieval Christian adapters of the tale who preceded 
Boccaccio did not even share his uncertainty. For them a 
positive conclusion was essential. A medieval account which 
threw doubt upon the all-sufficiency and omqueationad 
superiority of the Christian ChurcYi ^ovjlVQl ci«^"öl\s:^^ ^^^ 
liare been aJlowed a wide circulation. So ^äckft N«t^^Q^Q. o'L 
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the ^* Gesta Romanonmi " provides this positive conclusion. 
The ring has miraculous virtues. If it cannot be distin- 
guished by the eye, then try its powers. Accordingly, the 
three rings are tested- on a sick man and the one which 
heals him is the true one. It is all very simple to the 
medieval Christian. But the age of skepticism had already 
begun when Boccaccio wrote his tales. His answer is nega- 
tive. The case is brought to court and the question which 
is the f ather^s heir ^^ yet pendeth." 

Not so for Lessing. Keither the conclusion which exalted 
one positive religion nor the skeptical one which left the 
virtues of all in doubt would do for him. His parable goes 
on beyond the point where the others stop, and what he 
added is his^ greatest contribution. 

His judge declares that the true ring has lost its potency 
because the brothers are all striving selfishly for supremacy. 
What is the trouble ? The question is easily answered. The 
confidence that the ring possessed the power to make its 
wearer agreeable in the sight of God and man had gone 
when doubt was cast upon the validity of the Symbol. And 
this faith is af ter all the vital dement. Yet f aith alone is 
not enough. That religion which is worthy of our sincerest 
faith must express itself in deeds. If the ring is really to 
have the power to make its owner loved of God and man, 
he must reenforce this power by gentleness, by kindness, 
and by reverence. Its virtues must appear in his life. And 
if his is a genuine faith, it will inspire him to practice them. 
Then what matters it which ring was handed down to the 
father to serve as model for the other two? All the sons in 
their own persons have alike the opportunity to make its 
virtues and its privileges theirs. Let them and their chil- 
dren's children go to work to win these. 

Ib 23 obvious that Lessing has here set forth in concreto 
Images the fundamental propositions oi\na T^\\^\o\3Ä\jRX\<öi^ 
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which he had already stated elsewhere in more dogmatic 
form. Beyond its perf ectly patent bearing upon the Claims 
of each positive religion tö be the one true faith, this parable 
illnstrates three pregnant sayings of his. 

1. ^^ The letter is not the spirit.^' ^ 

2. ^^ Not the truth of which any one is, or supposes him- 
self to be, possessed, but the upright endeavor he has made 
to arrive at truth, makes the worth of a man. For not by 
the possession, but by the investigation, of truth are his 
powers expanded, wherein alone his ever growing perfection 
consists. Possession makes us easy, indolent, proud. If God 
held all truth shut in his right hand, and in his left hand 
nothing but the ever restless instinct for truth, though with 
the condition of forever erring, and should say to me, 
^Choosel' — I should bow humbly to his left hand and 
say, ^ Father, give ! pure truth is for thee alone l'"^ This 
is undoubtedly one of the noblest of all Lessing's utterances, 
and it expresses the guiding principle of his life. 

3. "Little children love one another,"' which statement 
he believed contained the vital principle not only of Chris- 
tianity but of all religious life. 

The parable delivers its message and nobody can fail to 
understand it. Petty literalists, however, and certain gentle- 
men in need of intellectual exercise have pointed out that 
the parable is not a thoroughgoing allegory. It is easy to 
see, they say, that the three rings represent the three great 
religions Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. The 
father may be God ; but if so, how about the long line of 
f athers who preceded him ; or what are we going to do with 
the judge, and the still wiser judge whose Coming is fore- 
told, etc. ? 

1 "Axiomata," Deutsche National-Littetstot, "Li^mTi^ ^^-^^^ 
Xn, p. 121. « "Eine Duplik," op. dt. ^.^^. 

' ''Das Testament JohaumBy'' op. cit. pp. litt. 
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the ^^ Gesta Komanomm " provides this positive conclusion. 
The ring has miraculous virtues. If it cannot be distin- 
guished by the eye, then try its powers. Accordingly, the 
three rings are tested on a sick man and the one which 
heals him is the true one. It is all very simple to the 
medieval Christian. But the age of skepticism had already 
begun when Boccaccio wrote his tales. His answer is negar 
tive. The case is brought to court and the question which 
is the f ather's heir ^^ yet pendeth." 

Not so for Lessing. Keither the conclusion which exalted 
one positive religion nor the skeptical one which left the 
virtues of all in doubt would do for him. His parable goes 
on beyond the point where the others stop, and what he 
added is his^ greatest contribution. 

His judge declares that the true ring has lost its potency 
because the brothers are all striving selfishly for supremacy. 
What is the trouble ? The question is easily answered. The 
confidence that the ring possessed the power to make its 
wearer agreeable in the sight of God and man had gone 
when doubt was cast upon the validity of the Symbol. And 
this faith is after all the vital dement. Yet faith alone is 
not enough. That religion which is worthy of our sincerest 
faith must express itself in deeds. If the ring is really to 
have the power to make its owner loved of God and man, 
he must reenforce this power by gentleness, by kindness, 
and by reverence. Its virtues must appear in his life. And 
if his is a genuine faith, it will inspire him to practice them. 
Then what matters it which ring was handed down to the 
father to serve as model for the other two? All the sons in 
their own persons have alike the opportunity to make its 
virtues and its privileges theirs. Let them and their chil- 
dren's children go to work to win these. 
It is obvious that Lessing has here set forth in concrete 
Images the fundamental propositions oi\i\ax^\i.^QV3Ä\3^^1^ 
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which he had already stated elsewhere in more dogmatic 
form. Beyond its perf ectly patent bearing upon the Claims 
of each positive religion tö be the one true faith, this parable 
illnstrates three pregnant sayings of his. 

1. '' The letter is not the spirit.^' ^ 

2. " Not the truth of which any one is, or supposes him- 
self to be, possessed, but the upright endeavor he has made 
to arrive at truth, makes the worth of a man. For not by 
the possession, but by the investigation, of truth are his 
powers expanded, wherein alone his ever growing perf ection 
consists. Possession makes us easy, indolent, proud. If God 
held all truth shut in his right hand, and in his left hand 
nothing but the ever restless instinct for truth, though with 
the condition of forever erring, and should say to me, 
^Choose!' — I should bow humbly to his left hand and 
say, * Father, give ! pure truth is for thee alone l'"^ This 
is undoubtedly one of the noblest of all Lessing's utterances, 
ajid it expresses the guiding principle of his life. 

3. "Little children love one another,"' which Statement 
he believed contained the vital principle not only of Chris- 
tianity but of all religious life. 

The parable delivers its message and nobody can fail to 
understand it. Petty literalists, however, and certain gentle- 
men in need of intellectual exercise have pointed out that 
the parable is not a thoroughgoing allegory. It is easy to 
See, they say, that the three rings represent the three great 
religions Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. The 
father may be God ; but if so, how about the long line of 
fathers who preceded him ; or what are we going to do with 
the judge, and the still wiser judge whose Coming is fore- 
told, etc. ? 

1 "Axiomata," Deutsche National-LitteratviT, "Li^mii^ ^«^^^ 
Xn, p. 121. ^ ''Eine Duplik,'' op. cit. p. ^Q. 

' '^Daa Testament Johajinis^^^ op. cit. pp. 11 ft. 
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Of course it is freely admitted that the parable is not an 
allegory ; that not every one of the personages mentioned 
in it represents a distinct conception which may be iden- 
tified in the Bible or other religious documents. It is, as its 
name implies, a parable. Its purpose is to symbolize broadly 
certain general ideas and to suggest, ratlier than to label, 
men and tbings. And it has accomplisbed this purpose to 
the never ending delight of all lovers of noble thoughts and 
to the confusion of Lessing's enemies. 

THE CHARACTERS 

The parable is the center of the play ; in fact, the play is 
devoted to illustrating the parable and making it teil. To 
give weight to an idea, and particularly to an idea which 
involves a philosophical conception, dramatic action is not 
necessary. Indeed, too strongly marked a dramatic conflict 
would detract from the effectiveness of the teaching. But 
an idea which deals with the way to live one's life is best 
illustrated by human characters. We must see the teaching 
put into practice if it is to make its appeal. Hence the chief 
effort of the author was toward the delineation of types of 
character that illustrated his doctrine. "Nathan der Weise" 
is, then, preeminently a drama of character. 

As a portrayer of character Lessing had already shown 
himself expert. In his " Minna von Barnhelm " and ** Emilia 
Galotti " he had drawn types which rank with the finest in 
all literature. But his problem here was essentially different. 
In both of his other plays he had exhibited character under 
the stress of violent emotion, in the grip of dramatic crises. 
The task had called not only for psychological insight but 
for profound knowledge of human passions and their effect 
upon human action. In the present case much of the skill 
^ÄÄ^ Iie had already demonstrated \7aa noY. caÄa^ ixAö ^^^, 
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But this does not mean that the work bef ore him was easier ; 
indeed quite the contrary. Wliat his characterization lacked 
in intensity it must make up in depth. He must show us 
a group of people in their relation to this ideal of lif e whieh 
he was trying to set forth. They must be typical and at 
the same time strongly individualized, eise his lesson would 
have been as dry and formal as a proposition in geometry. 
They must be real people and we must see them whole. 
The message must be lived in all its length and breadth and 
fullness. All attitudes toward religion, all phases of religious 
life, must be represented. 

Kuno Fischer ^ in his analysis of the play has pointed out 
that the characters represent a gradually ascending scale of 
religious enlightenment from the lowest type of hidebound 
fanatieism to complete toleration and its active expression, 
humanitarianism. He arranges them in this oider: the 
Patriarch, Daja, the Templar, the Lay Brother, the Der- 
vish, Saladin and Sittah, Recha and Nathan. Whether 
Lessing was himself conscious of this gradation or not, it 
is plainly enough marked to serve as a guide in analyzing 
the play. 

The whole drama leaves with the reader a strong impres- 
sion of the essential goodness of humanity. It seems to say 
that in spite of superficial faults the hearts of men and 
women are sound. There is spread over it an atmosphere 
of sunniness and good cheer which intensifies the idealistic 
teaching that it conveys. 

Only one of all its characters is base: the Patriarch. 
He Stands for the churchman of the worst type and 
he represents nearly every specifically ecclesiastical vice. 
He is a hypocrite, a toady, an exponent of the Jesuitical 
principle that the end justifies the means, pompous^ os^tft^x- 
tatious^ donnneering and patronizing to \i\s %\\>ooxöcffika5^^. 

^Lesanga Na.ths^ der Weise, pp. ^ft. 
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cringingly obsequious to his superiors, treacherous, cruel, 
and bigoted. Although he appears but once, his presence 
dominates another scene, namely, the one in which the Lay 
Brother brings his message to the Templar, and he is dimly 
feit throughout the latter part of the play; a dark figure 
Standing menacingly in the background. As has already 
been stated, Lessing did not intend to draw a portrait of 
the historical Heraclins, although certain traits of the latter's 
character f ound their way into his Patriarch. In a letter to 
Jacobi, Lessing calls the drama " the son of my approach- 
ing old age, whom controversy helped to deliver." On the 
whole, very little of a controversial nature, very little satire, 
entered into Kathan; but it must be admitted that the 
Patriarch would probably have been quite a different char- 
acter had Lessing not recently come into clash with Goeze. 
In fact, the resemblance to Goeze was so striking as to cause 
malicious delight to the author's friends. The Hamburg 
pastor's figure was rotund, for instance. The Patriarch's 
oft-repeated phrase, " The Jew must be burned," suggested 
not only Goeze's bloodthirsty theology, which delighted to 
paint hell as hot as possible and to consign thereto all who 
disagreed with him in the interpretation or practice of Chris- 
tianity, but also the pastor's illogical and dogmatic methods 
in discussion. The most serious anachronism which Lessing 
commits is also a deliberate thrust at his Opponent. During 
their public discussion Goeze had sneeringly accused him of 
using " theater-logic " and had made other slighting ref er- 
ences to Lessing's familiarity with the theater, an Institution 
abhorrent to the pastor^s pious spul. To Square accounts 
Lessing lets his Patriarch say, ^6) mü bcn §cttn bamit auf 
bag X^catcr öcrtoicfcn ^abcn, etc., although theaters were of 
course unknown in Jerusalem in the year 1192. 
jBui^ over and above any local or controversial features, 
^Jie JPatriarch represents the attitude to^Äid. t:^\\^oiv. i£l'ö^\. 
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contrary not only to the teaching of Christianity but, as 
Lessing had already pointed out, to the religious spirit in 
general. To speak in terms of the Parable of the Rings, he 
is the assnred possessor of the jewel, that is, of the symbol 
of authority. It was to do away with such as he that the 
father broke the line of succession and changed the basis 
of power among the descendants of his house. The moral 
qualities which the religious life demands, humility, love, 
unselfishness, and whole-hearted devotion to God, he does 
not possess. The eant phrases, which he believes represent 
them, he mouths on all occasions, but this pious disguise 
only emphasizes the contrast between the letter and the 
spirit. 

And yet the Patriarch is in part self-deceived. It is not 
merely hypocrisy that makes him say : 

'* Zeal in the cause of God impels me on, 
And all excesses are performed for him." i 

He really half believes that he is advancing the one true 
cause, that his way is more acceptable in the sight of God 
than that of the charitably minded Jew, who kept a Christian 
child from starving, or than that of the wise and beneficent 
Saladin. The Patriarch represents a curious but common 
type of religious psychology. He knows that he is of the 
elect. Being assured of this fact his religion degenerates 
into mere formalism. It ceases to be an inspiration to a 
better life. It does not appeal to the reason or the imagina- 
tion. It is in no sense a corrective f orce. On the contrary, 
the rigid observance of the f orms is quite compatible with 
all the evil tendencies of his soul. Lessing needed at least 
one such character in order to make more piain by contrast 
the highest type of religious life, which he intended chiefly 

1 Translation of R. Dillon BoyJan in BelVs edVUoTi ol >:>aÄT>x"a5CÄJC\^ 
Woris of G, E.LeasiDgj tra^^Iated from the Geniia.Ti, T»ox^ölotl^ \*^^' 
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to exMbit. Yet the Patriarch is so impotent against the 
influence of these nobler and sincerer characters that his 
figure makes almost a comic impression. Even the Lay 
Brother, by reason of his instinctive goodness, acta as a 
perfect foil for the Machiavellian sehemes of his superior 
and neutralizes them all. The very instrument which he 
chooses to secure the JeVs destruetion turns out to be the 
means of reseuing him from his dilemma. This piece of 
poetie justice harmonizes well with the ideal world Lessing 
was creating. He himself would have been the last to assert 
that it was characteristic of the real world. But it ought 
to be. 

But not all those who are unenlightened and intolerant 
are also insincere and cruel. There is a type of religious 
bigotry, perhaps the commonest type of all, which goes with 
the most charitable and unselfish life. The strictly orthodox 
Christian attitude is represented by Daja, She, like the 
Patriarch, is certain that she possesses the one true faith. 
Moreover, the surety that hers is the road, and the only road, 
to salvation induces a feeling of superiority toward the un- 
fortunate mortals who are still wandering in darkness. She 

• 

may be merely a servant in the house of her rieh and learned 
Jewish master, but in her heart of hearts she feels herseif 
his superior by virtue of her belief in the Christian faith. 
In nearly all the dealings of her life she is helpf ul, generous, 
warm-hearted ; a splendid example of the religious spirit 
made manifest in conduct. And yet these qualities are, in 
her judgment, of entirely secondary importance. Her happi- 
ness here and her salvation hereafter depend upon the mere 
fact of her participation in the Christian form of worship. 
As far as her intellectual grasp of the matter is concerned, 
therefore, she Stands upon the same footing as the three 
aona yfho went to law about the genuineness of their respec- 
tdve rings, She haa not seized the idea. t\vafc iöiias ^ä^ txät^^ 
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the Shell of religion, that the life one leads is the true sub* 
stance. A mild fanatic like Daja is one of the hardest kinds 
to handle, and even the wise Nathan finds her so. Every- 
thing about her is so worthy, exeept the Single prejudice. 
Yet on account of this one prejudice she makes her own life 
and the lives of others miserable. "The letter is not the 
spirit," but it takes many years and an education not yet 
provided for to make persons of Daja's stamp appreeiate 
this truth. 

The Templar is the only character in the play who 
shows development. He was brought up subject to the 
influence of the same Standards which held sway over Daja. 
But here in Palestine he has seen a new light. As he him- 
self expresses it, there never was a time or place in which 
the f olly of the belief that one has the only true and valid 
faith was more clearly shown. Indeed, it was with this in 
view, in order that he might set forth the various types of 
religious bigotry in sharp juxtaposition, that Lessing chose 
to place his piece during the truce occurring in the midst 
of the Third Crusade. The stage at which the Templar has 
arrived when we first make his acquaintance is one of 
skepticism, bordering upon agnosticism. If one is very 
young and the foundations of one's faith are violently 
shaken, the result is generally doubt of the truth of any 
form of belief. With the complacency and assurance of 
youth, too, the Templar takes pride in his new-found en- 
lightenment. But if we examine it, it is a hollow form of 
enlightenment after all. Its principal manifestation is a 
bitter scorn of all those who are not equally skeptical. The 
Templar is intolerant of the intolerance of others, without 
recognizing the inconsistency of this attitude — a State of 
mind common to youth in all times. 

But then comes his üluminating intex^^ft^ -sRVöa.^^äöoÄXiL, 
wbere he is ßrst shown the narrowness oi \i\a ^Vxä» ol Vvs^ 
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and the new and broader outlook upon the whole question 
is exposed to him. He embraces it enthusiastically. But he 
is still without true balance, hot-headed and impulsive. 
Passion with him outweighs reason, and under the stress 
of passion his Christian prejudice crops out once more. The 
Patriarch is the means of bringing him this time to his 
senses by showing him, quite unconsciously, what dire haxm 
might result from his f oUy. 

Such a character is boimd to err, but his mistakes are 
mistakes of the head, not of the heart. His instincts are 
generous and true. His judgment, even, under proper guid- 
ance, is sound. But he is still untrained. Impulsive rather 
than analytical, he is wrestling with a problem which has 
sorely taxed far wiser heads than his. Before he can find 
himself, his reason must be educated. This is the task which 
Nathan and Saladin undertake. They recognize the boy's 
innate manliness, the strength and purity of his character. 
Here was stuff from which to fashion a noble hiiman being. 
By authority, by precept, by f orce of example, and the still 
subtler influence of Suggestion they go about the task. His 
final enlightenment is brought to pass under the influence 
of this teaching. 

Lessing has drawn in the Templar a marvelously appeal- 
ing picture of a splendid boy — impetuous, strong-willed, and 
fiery, but without self-consciousness, serious, clean, straight- 
forward, and altogether lovable. Moreover, there comes 
with him a bright flash of chivalry into these pages, other- 
wise so füll of weighty inner problems. 

The noble folly of the Crusades, that absolute devotion 

to the most unprofitable purpose that ever drew forth the 

Joint energies of civilization, was the expression of a very 

high idealism. The spirit in which the Crusades were under- 

taken was perhaps the most valuable thing about them. The 

mere act of striving so hotly, no matteT \io^ ^Qnt>i3£:^<öa» 'ösä 
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object, was in itself an uplifting force. This spirit is almost 
equally manifest in the two types of men that embodied the 
ideal of the time, the knight and the saint. The one repre- 
sented the pomp and circumstance of the world ; and such 
pictoresqueness of externals has rarely been seen elsewhere. 
The other stood f or the lif e of the soul alone. Yet at bottom 
the same nnreasoning devotion to the cause, the same asceti- 
cism, characterized both. Every true knight was half a saint. 
The best of the saints were altogether knightly in the con- 
duct of their lives. 

Now the Templars deliberately sought to combine these 
two ways of living. They were at once monks and soldiers. 
The bareness and narrowness of monasticism were relieved 
for them by the dash and brilliancy of their military calling. 
Their soldier^s lif e, on the other hand, was touched with the 
austerity of the religious devotee. 

This is the class to which Lessing's Curd belongs. And 
skeptic though he is, potential renegade even, the best ideals 
of his Order, as well as its picturesque trappings, still cling 
to him. Thus he incorporates for us something of the spirit 
of that great army, composed of the flower of Christendom, 
which lies encamped just outside the walls of Jerusalem. 

The essence of Christianity is love. It will be remem- 
bered that Lessing in his " Testament Johannis " reduced 
the whole Christian religion to the formula, "Little chil- 
dren love one another." The only other Christian who fig- 
ures in his play seems to illustrate this precept completely. 
The Lay Brother is without bitterness, without hatred, and 
without guile — a simple, gentle, loving soul. Why is it, then, 
that he does not stand for the highest type of religious life, 
that he should be placed so far down the scale in this rep- 
räsentative group of characters ? The answer is contained 
in what has alreadj been stated regarding 1L^«»^\xi^^%^'^^i-^^ 
toward Chriatisuiity. A carefiü reviev^oi tYiftT^^sMÄ ol*^5öa 
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Rings also gives the clue to bis position. The Lay Brother 
exemplifies the Christian spirit only halfway. It is an active 
love, whieh finds its expression in constant Service f or others, 
that is the acme of the religious life. But the Lay Brother's 
attitude is a passive one. He has been a hermit and is only 
waiting for the opportunity to take up the life of contem- 
plation once more. Lessing implies that, although the hearts 
of such people are right, they are essentially sterile and un- 
productive natures. To be sure, his Lay Brother almost 
takes a decisive part in balking the plans of his cruel supe- 
rior. But this activity is accidental; he engages in it ad 
interim ; it is not conceived as his normal condition. Justly, 
theref ore, he takes his place among those for whom religion 
has not become the inspiring force to a life of the highest 
beneficence, while still showing us the rare'beauty of a 
simple, heartfelt faith. 

In the degree to which his religion vitalizes his conduct 
the Dervish is the Mohammedan counterpart of the Lay 
Brother. He, too, is an unproductive type, an exponent of 
the contemplative life, which flourished in the East as never 
in the West. In fact, the ideal which expressed itself in 
withdrawal f rom the world, in avoidance of creative activity, 
in religious meditation, was derived from the Orient. And 
it was largely in response to Oriental influence that it was 
adopted into Christian monasticism. Both sects with which 
Al-Hafi had relations, the Dervishes and the Ghebers, advo- 
cated this highly individualized kind of life, and lived it 
Like the Lay Brother's, his instincts are charitable and 
humane ; his intellectual endowment is vastly superior. In 
the beginning of the play he is occupying the taxing 
post of treasurer to the Sultan, in those days of warfare 
perhaps the most important offlce in all the monarch's ad- 
ministrative force. But his occupancy of it is accidental and 
temporary. He bas 90 wish for a Aiie oi aSak^^ noX» ^-^^u 
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with all the opportunities f or good which the present posi- 
tion offers. He is by profession a beggar; and it is the 
freedom from responsibility, the absolute detachment of 
the beggar's life, which attracts him to it. So, as soon as 
he feels the stress of official pressure in his position, when 
it b^comes necessary for him to act with firmness and to 
Shoulder disagreeable consequences which seem to involve 
a friend, he impetuously throws up his office and runs away 
into the desert. His, then, is also a passive kind of virtue and 
one which easily degenerates into selfishness. So much for 
his Status in relation to the religious purport of the drama. 

The casual reader of " Nathan der Weise," however, thinks 
less of Al-Hafi's religious significance than of his whimsical 
and fascinating character. Where, indeed, in all literature 
is there the same odd mixture of rashness and philosophy, 
of wit and foUy, of loyalty and irresponsibility, of expan- 
siveness and practical inefficiency? Contemporaries of Les- 
sing declare that Al-Hafi was drawn from the life. The 
model that he had before his eyes was the erratic Jewish 
mathematician, Abram Wulff, a member of Mendelssohn's 
circle, a chess player of extraordinary skill, a philosopher, 
a savant, and in all his capacities a stränge eccentric. Many 
of his solecisms Lessing personally witnessed, and some of 
them found their way into the character of Al-Hafi. Surely 
every one who has made the acquaintance of Lessing's 
spritely beggar can well understand the popularity of his 
prototype among the members of that open-minded and 
unconventional group in Berlin. 

But the typical Mohammedan is quite a different person- 
age from the Dervish. The latter exhibits a touch of the 
fanatical fire of the f ollowers of the Prophet, but little of 
the Potential force of the religion itself. In the Sultan 
Saladin and his sister Sittah we are siio^wii. x^Y^^^^'oi^^v?^^ 
of enlightened Ifoilammedanism. Someftmi^ oi VXi^ ^^^ "^^ 
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which Lessing viewed the heroic figure of the Sultan has 
been already pointed out. Eemarkable as were bis virtues 
and bis abilities, tbe bistorians of Lessing's day tended to 
overrate bim, and in tbis Lessing bas followed bis sources. 
But even so, bis Sultan bas sometbing still to learn before 
be attains to füll religious enligbtenment. Tolerance he 
already possesses. He does not demand tbat "tbe same 
bark sbould grow on all trees" alike. He is even anxious 
to ally bis bouse by marriage witb tbat of bis distinguisbed 
enemy Kiebard tbe Lion-Hearted. He bas also saf ely passed 
tbe stage of formalism; only out of consideration for the 
feelings of tbe Imam does be play cbess witb tbe style of 
pieces wbieb tbe sacred Koran prescribes. In private life 
be is to bis family half brotber and half fatber, gentle, con- 
siderate, and loving. His subjects, too, receive an almost 
equal measure of bis affectionate sympatby and good Offices. 
Yet tbere is notbing unduly bumble about bim, notbing of 
tbe self-abnegation wbicb Springs from a low rating of bis 
own merits. On tbe contrary, bis every word sbows bim to 
be a born leader of men, sure of bis power, accustomed to 
command, and at times even autocratic. Wbat tben does 
be lack? It is cbiefly an appreciation of tbe universality 
of tbe religious impulse. Tbe tbing is tbe same for all men, 
regardless of external differences of creed. But in Saladin's 
judgment tbere must exist a Single true religious form, al- 
tbougb be bas not bad time to meditate upon tbe matter 
long enougb to decide wbicb one tbat may be. It is upon 
tbis point tbat Nathan enligbtens bim. Tbe essential breadth 
and generosity of bis mind are evidenced by tbe way in 
wbicb be receives tbe lesson. From tben on we may be 
sure tbat be bas grown to tbe füll moral stature of bis 
teacber bimself. 
Si^aÄ Stands aJmost on tbe same \e^A mt\v \ve.Y brotber. 
^^e, Jikewise, has put into personal pTaetic^ \Xie. Y^\\\cv?^«^ 
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enunciated by the judge in the Parable of the Rings. But 
she is not of a speculative temper and has advanced even 
less far tlian her brother toward the intellectual Solution of 
the final problem, From them both, however, we hear the 
judgment of an alien and hostile people upon the arrogant 
pretensions of Christianity. Having won their way out of 
intolerance themselves, they show us how petty, narrow, 
and absurd are Christian prejudices. They are the strongest 
critics of Christianity in the play. And yet, after all, they 
do not make its faults seem half so forbidding as do the 
Christian characters who represent them in life. 

Lessing's skill in creating an Oriental atmosphere has 
been alluded to ; yet it must be admitted that the figures 
of Saladin and Sittah, particularly the latter, are anything 
but Oriental. Sittah's active participation in the details of 
her brother's life, his thought, and his official problems 
would of course be entirely out of the question for an 
Oriental woman. Saladin, too, in all his conversation, is 
less the Mohammedan potentate than an eighteenth-century 
philosopher. In fact, Lessing's friends who looked for the 
traces of his own experience in his work saw much of 
Lessing himself in the figure of his Sultan. According 
to their judgment, also, he put something of himself into 
Al-Hafi and Kathan as well. 

In the person of Recha we have the product of the kind 
of education which Lessing believed led to füll enlighten- 
ment. Consequently, as far as her years will allow, she 
should show the complete unfolding of adolescent powers 
and the truest grasp of religious distinetions. But it is evi- 
dent that two characters are to some extent combined in the 
figure of Recha. Intellectually she is the true daughter of 
her f oster f ather, a rationalist, a representative of the eight- 
eenth-century deism, with a developing cot^c^^XKöw <A Vst 
kinship to all humanity superadded •, a yo\3Ji^ ^^^'s>QrcL ^'^oÄö. 
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an almost uncannily philosophical turn of mind, one would 
say. The views whicli slie presents are in themselves ad- 
mirable enough; we give them our füllest indorsement 
Yet there is something a trifle repellent in the picture of a 
young girl of eighteen talking thus sagely to people many 
years her senior. But to put the most charitable construo- 
tion upon her tendency, we may consider it simply as the 
echo of her foster father's teaching. 

This precocious conversation, however, is merely grafted 
on to a character otherwise almost childishly naive. It has 
been f requently suggested that the heroine of this play is 
drawn from one of Lessing's stepdaughters, Malchen König, 
who shared his home and whose fresh and beautiful charac- 
ter helped in some measure to compensate for the loss of 
his wife. In all but her philosophical tendency Eecha is a 
child, expansive, füll of life, gay, affectionate, and trusting. 
She does not as yet know love, except for her supposed 
father and her nurse. Her foolish superstitious belief that 
the Templar who rescues her is an angel shows clearly enough 
that he made no masculine appeaJ on the occasion of their 
first encounter. Cured of this delusion, it is not replaced by 
love for him as a man ; in f act, to the end of the play her 
heart is still that of a child. Lessing was an adept in por- 
traying the fresh enthusiasm and the feminine charm of 
young girls. His Minna, his Franziska, and his Emilia, dif- 
fering as they all do from one another and from Eecha, give 
ample proof of this power. In the personality of Becha the 
limits of his sketch are narrower; as far as it goes, how- 
ever, the character is equally appealing. 

Above all the other characters of the piece towers the 

figure of Nathan himself. There is more than casual sig- 

nificance in his title of "the Wise," for he represents as 

neaxly as j>ossible Lessing's ideal of human wisdom. What 

i? ^Jijs ideal ? It is by no means knowleöi^^ ^oxiä. \k^»rcL<^ 
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as he was himself, his wise man is not in any sense a book- 
worm. The wisdom of Nathan consists in perceiving the 
füll human meaning of his experiences and thus in gauging 
his own place in the world. It is not by learning but by 
experience that mankind becomes wise, and the key to wis- 
dom is insight. But insight itself demands a kind of self- 
detachment, a perfect objectivity, which is the possession 
of very few. Of this limited Company is Nathan. 

Nathan not only relates the Parable of the Kings, he lives 
its teaching completely. He is a Jew, a member of the first 
race which called itself the chosen people of God; a race 
whose pride had only been stiffened by centuries of oppres- 
sion, the professors of a faith exclusive and intolerant. And 
Nathan is a good Jew.. He believes in the religion of his 
race. He has no wish to escape the odium to which its 
members are exposed. But above the teachings and the 
limits of creed he sees the universal relationship of men to 
one another. " We have not chosen our people," he says. "Is 
it true that Christian and Jew are Christian and Jew bef ore 
they are men ? Ah ! if I had only f ound in you one more 
for whom it is enough to be named a man." Man is for 
him the center and the end of every beneficent activity. 
The Parable of the Bings says : " Let each one emulate the 
father's incorruptible, unprejudiced love. Let each one strive 
with aU his might to prove the virtues of his ring by offices 
of kindness and of love, and by heartfelt devotion to God." 
This Statement contains a füll prescription for the higher 
life as Nathan conceived it, and he carries out the precepts 
in his own existence. 

To fulfill such a liberal order for human virtue in a Single 
character Lessing ran the risk of making his hero an oppres- 
sive bore with a touch of priggishness besides. But here his 
own recent tragic experiences saved laiia. ^ot -^V^^^V^ ^cä^ 
not Claim, nor did any of his f riends cVaäm iot \iMSL^ ^öcöJ^^ä 
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had himself arrived at the perfect iinselfisliness of his hero, 
he nevertheless saw how, througli the severest trials, one's 
humanity is increased and one's trust in God strengthened. 
And into the fiber of his *^ Nathan der Weise " he wrought 
the heart-rending pathos of his own loss. Poetwise he even 
intensified the tragedy. No more absolutely pathetic utter- 
ance is to be found in all Lessing's writings than the words 
in which Nathan describes the killing of his wife and sons. 
For such a stroke as this there is no compensation. A man 
who can rise above it and fight his hatred of the persecutors 
down, is one to whose teachings all the world will gladlj 
listen. This is the pinnacle of self-conquest. The active hu- 
manity by which he makes good to himself the loss adds the 
one other element to the composition of the perfect man. 
His heartfelt cry, " My God, thou hast restored me one of the 
seven," bridges the gap between the human and the divine. 

It was stated at the outset of this section that the task 
which Lessing had to perform was to exhibit his ideal of 
life through character. The humanitarian religion which he 
believed would be the final stage in religious evolution could, 
of course, be very plausibly set forth in the form of argu- 
ment. He had already done this, to his own satisfaction at 
least. But except in a few quarters his doctrine had not 
been received with favor. Now another kind of argument 
was needed, as he already realized when he set about the 
composition of his play. The figure of Nathan preaches 
the sermon and proves the proposition which Lessing had 
set himself. Even the most bigoted adherents of any formal 
creed cannot fail to accord due admiration to Lessing's Jew. 

The question has often been raised, Why did Lessing 

make his hero a Jew? And as a coroUary to the question 

the criticism has been passed that he was unjust to Chris- 

tianity in choosing such types as its representatives. Both 

points are easily answered. 
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There axe at least three good reasons wliy Lessing should 
have made Nathan a Jew. In the first place, lie was already 
acquainted witli at least one Jew — Moses Mendelssohn — 
whose genial humanity and capacity for enlightenment 
raised him far above the level of most Christians that Les- 
sing knew. And while Nathan is in no sense a portrait of 
Mendelssohn, yet many minor suggestions for his character 
were furnished by the Jewish philosopher. In the second 
place, the movement in favor of a more liberal treatment of 
the Jews was one of the tendencies of the day and was 
rapidly gaining ground. Lessing himself had already written 
several times in their behalf, and undoubtedly sympathy 
with this movement was not without its influence upon the 
choice of his hero's race. Thirdly, the thesis which Lessing 
endeavored to prove was that the ties of our common hu- 
manity transcended all considerations of creed ; that every 
creed or religion contained good men whose natural impulses 
were essentially the same, essentially humane. Kow the 
Jewish religion was perhaps the least likely of all to offer 
types of men who placed the common human bond above 
tbose of race and religion. What more natural, then, than 
that Lessing should lay especial emphasis upon such a one, 
particularly as he had reason to know from his own ex- 
perience that such Jews existed. 

The criticism that Lessing has been unfair to Christianity 
is not well founded. Indeed, it rather seemed to Mendels- 
sohn, a Jew himself, that the drama was a glorification of 
Christianity, for only Christianity could produce a man able 
to *Uift himself to this height of view." Lessing had no 
intention of creating a gallery of religious portraits. The 
finest types of Christians might well stand beside his Jew 
and his Mohammedans, and he would have bei«vit\Ä^^^»HRk 
admit ife Wbat he did wish to sliow ^aa \Jaab>i Cto^^^^^a^öa» ^ 
notbave a monopoly of religious eÜig\i\ÄTiTaöTÄ. ox q?In^sN*xä. 
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It is a matter of individuals, not of creeds. Christians are 
not superior creatures merely because they belong to the 
Christian faith. So he pilloried certain common and easily 
recognizable types of Christian bigotry; he exhibited all the 
meanness and f oUy of Christian arrogance. The whole thing 
was aimed at a Christian public ; he was preaching to Chris- 
tians. It was therefore but natural that the Christian faith 
should fare the worst in his dramatic sermon. 

THE DRAMATIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PLAY 

^^ Nathan der Weise " is constantly put upon the stage and 
is read as a drama, notwithstanding the fact that Lessing 
saw fit to call it merely a dramatic poem. As a drama it 
has been subjected to searching anaJysis and criticism. Some 
few enthusiastic admirers of Lessing have asserted its Claims 
to excellence and have vigorously defended it against all 
attacks. The great majority of careful critics, however, find 
much fault with its dramatic structure ; some even deny it 
the title of drama at all. A few of the arguments offered in 
its defense by too ardent supporters are ridiculously biased 
and naturally not convincing, but it is worth while to review 
briefly the chief criticisms which have been passed upon it 
and to point out what may be said in excuse of the dramatic 
faults of the play. 

It is, of course, obvious (and has been pointed out by 
numerous reliable critics) that the whole action hangs upon 
the slenderest of all threads. Suppose the Templar had not 
happened to resemble his father, and resemble him so strik- 
ingly as almost to cause a shock to persons who had not 
Seen the father for thirty years? It is needless to point 
out that the action of the play would never have taken 
place, On this resem blance hangs the Templar's deliverance 
^rom execution, his later rescue oi lELee^, «äiöl "^^^JmkeJ^^ 
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suspicion of liis parentage which finally prevents the mar- 
riage b^tween a brother and a sister. Rather a momentous 
series of events to depend upon anything so fleeting and 
accidental as a family likeness! 

It is also evident to the most casual of observers that the 
conclusion is f orced and unsatisfactory. One does not have 
to be in the first blush of youth to be sorry that the ineipi- 
ent love affair should be abruptly checked by the discovery 
that the two principals are brother and sister. The final 
f ormation of all the most admirable characters in the piece 
(with one exception) into a Single family group reminds one 
of the conventional tableaux at the end of a musical comedy. 
Technically it is iinworthy of the author of ^^Emilia Galotti." 
To be sure, the purpose of this conclusion is piain enough. 
Lessing wished to f oreshadow the era of the brotherhood of 
man. This is done symbolically in the family group which 
is made up of representatives of all ages, races, and creeds. 
But to get to this conclusion Lessing was pbliged to indulge 
in greater looseness and artificiality in the structure of his 
plot than he could justify to himself on strictly dramatic 
grounds. Schiller later called attention to the fact, in his 
remarkable essay on " Naive and Sentimental Poetry," that 
** Nathan der Weise" might easily be turned into a good com- 
edy, but to make it an effective tragedy would call for essen- 
tial modifications. In short, then, the action does not spring 
logically and of necessity f rom the characters or the* Situa- 
tion. Given Othello, lago, and Desdemona, in the relations 
to one another which Shakespeare chose to make them bear, 
and the tragedy was inevitable. There is no such inevita- 
bility about the plot of " Nathan der Weise." 

But something may be said in Lessing's defense and 
also by way of excuse. The creation of plots was Lessing's 
weak point. He himself at the end of "hia ^^li'auTD\i\Ä%\>^'^'£^^ 
tnrgy" 8ta,ted with great emphasis that \ie 'm^^ä tiö\» ^ ^-q^n 
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that he did not feel the living spring within him; that every- 
thing liad to be f orced out of him by pressure ; and more to 
tbe same effect. While it is generally feit that he under- 
estimated his own poetic gifts, yet to a certain extent he 
spoke the truth. Not a Single one of his dramas shows what 
might be called a natural and faultless dramatic action. 
There is one flaw at least in every one. Admitting, then, 
his inferiority to such a poet as Schiller, let us say, in his 
power to create a vigorously dynamic plot, why did he not 
do as well as he could in the plot of " Nathan der Weise " ? 
Any tyro can see that the Patriarch might have been a 
storm Center. Give him just a little more power, let him 
find out just a bit more of the truth regarding Nathan's 
actions and bring him to account for them; think of the 
dramatic possibilities of such a confrontation — or of a clash 
between the Patriarch and Saladin! There are also other 
ways in which Lessing's plot might be slightly modified to 
the great dramatic gain of the piece. But it would be folly 
to suppose that Lessing himself did not see all this ; indeed, 
the prose sketch of 1776 indicates that Lessing originally 
intended to make the action much more strenuous, partly 
through the agency of the Patriarch. 

It must be remembered that the main purpose of ^^ Nathan 
der Weise," af ter all, was pedagogical. It was to teach a les- 
son ; to do it by means of concrete images, to be sure, and to 
give the ülusion of life ; but the aim was none the less di- 
dactic. Now the truth may be sharply illuminated in a 
Single flash (a dramatic crisis furnishing the magnesium 
powder for the purpose), but a lesson that is to be thorough 
must be taught slowly and systematically and calmly. The 
subject must be exhibited on all sides. So Lessing deliber- 
ately weakened the Opposition — what the Germans so aptly 
call baS 0egenfpiel. There must be no sharp conflicts here. 
iVb liaie must cross the thresliold oi t^L^a^ «»^jct^^ ^x^^\si<i\a 
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in which charity and tolerance dwelt, Even romance was 
excluded. The whole must show the sexless, creedless, race- 
less bond of common, human relationship ; and this alone. 
So as he went on the characters were constantly ennobled, ' 
their motives were constantly purified, until he got the calm 
and peaceful atmosphere of the play as we know it. And in 
this it is agreed that Lessing was right. 

Yet the drama has been a stage success. It is played not 
merely becanse it is a great classic but because of its intrinsic 
interest. The careful Student of its technic may easily per- 
ceive the reason. Lessing was a theater poet ; he knew the 
stage and he knew how to write for it. His skül in motivar 
tion, and in applying the smaller touches to action and to 
character which render them apparently true to life, was un- 
surpassed. This was exercised in ^^ Nathan der Weise." We 
are looking on at life after all. It may not be life in its 
stormiest phases ; there may not be any violent collision of 
interests; but in compensation there is a serene and pen- 
etrating beauty, a moral grandeur, which place Lessing's 
** Nathan" next to Goethe's "Faust" among the literary 
creations of the German race. 
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^at^an bet 3öeife 



@in bramatifd^tö (Sebid^t in fünf ^ufgügen 



Introite, nam et heio DU stuit. 

Apud Ctellium 



1779 



^erfotten 

@u(tan @a(abin 

©ittai^, befjen ©c^roeftcr 

SRat^an, ein reicher gubc in S^ufalcnt 

^ed^a, beffen angenommene ^oc^ter 

S)aia, eine ^^tiftin^ aber im gaufe beg 3uben, ald ©efeUfd^aftenn 

ber Stec^a 
©in iunger ^empell^err 
®in 2)ern)ifc^ 

2)et ^atriarc^ Don 3^ufa(em 
®in ^lofterbrubcr 
©in ©mir nebft Derfc^iebenen ST^amelutfen beS @alabin 

2)ie ©jene ift in SeJ^wf^lß^w 



Hefter 9lttftritt 

©Sene: glur in 92at^ang $aufe 
92atl^an von ber Steife !ommenb. S)aia i^m entgegen 

er ift e^ ! 9?atl)an ! — ®ott fei etoig S)ant 
S)aJ5 SI)r bod^ enblid^ einmal tDieberiontntt 

Sa, S)aia, ®ott fei S)an!! S)od^ tDarunt enblid^? 

^ab^ id^ benn etier tDieberiomnten tuoHen? 

Unb tDieberiontmen !önnen? S5ab^Ion ö 

Sft t)on Serufalem, toie ic^ ben 9Beg, 

©eitab balb red^tö, balb Iinf§, ju nel)men bin 

Genötigt Sorben, gut jtDeiliunbert SWeilen; 

Unb ©c^ulben einfaffieren ift getoi^ 

2(ud^ !ein ©efc^öft, ba§ merftid^ föbert, ba§ lo 

©0 t)on ber §anb ftd^ fd^Iagen lä^t 

^""^^ D JRattian, 

9Bie elenb, elenb I)ättet 3t|r inbe^ 

^ier tuerben !önnen ! ©uer §au^ . . . 

S)a^ brannte. . 
©0 ^aV id^ fd^on tjemommen. — %^t %Kit., 
S)aß idß ttitv altes fd^on t)etnomm^u V^t\ ^^ 

8 
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Unb tpöre leidet öon ®runb au2 abgebrannt 

S)ann, S)aia, ptten tpir einmcue^ nni^ 
®ebaut, unb ein bequemere^. 

©d^on toaf)x ! — 
S)od^ SRed^a tü&f bei einem ^aare mit 
aSerbrannt 

aSerbrannt ? SBer ? meine SRed^a ? fic ? — 20 
S)ai^ I|ab' id^ nid^t geljört. — SWun bann ! @o ^ättc 
3d^ leinet ^aufe^ mel^r beburft. — aSerbrannt 
a5ei einem ^aare ! — §a ! fie ift eg tool)! ! 
Sft tpirllic^ tpol^l Verbrannt ! — ©ag' nur l^erauiS ! 
^erau^ nur ! — 3;öte mic^ : unb martre mid^ 25 

SWic^t länger, — Sa, [ie ift berbrannt, 

SBenn fie 
@g tpäre, würbet 3I)r bon mir e^ I)ören? 

SBarum erfc^redeft bu mic^ benn ? — D SRed^a ! 
D meine SRec^a! 

eure? eure SRed^a? 

Wenn ic^ mxä) loieber \t enttoöl^nen mfi^te, so 

^ic!^ ßinb mein Äinb ju tieutvexil 
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SWcnnt 3l^r aHe^, 

SBoig 3I)r befifet, mit cbenfoöiel Siedete 

2)aig eure? 

9{at]|ati 

SRtd^tö mit gröjserm! Mt^, toog 

Sd^ fonft beftfee, ^at SWatur unb ©lud 

SKir jitgeteilt. S)tcig ©gentum allein 35 

®anF id^ ber Xitgenb. 

D toic teuer lafet 
3I|r ®urc ®äte, SWatlian, mid^ bcjalilcn! 
aBcnn mt\ in fold^er äbfid^t auiggeübt, 
9?od^ ®fitc Iiei^en fann! 

3n folc^er Slbfid^t? 
Sn tpeld^er? 

9Kein (Setpiffen . . . 

2)QJa, Ia§ 40 

9Sor allen fingen bir crjäl^Ien . . . 

9Kein 
©eteiffen, fag' id^ . . . 

SBaig in S5abt)Ion 
gür einen fd^önen Stoff id^ bir gefauft 
©0 reid^, unb mit ®efdE)mad \^ xt\^\ '^\y6c^ss^ 
ffär 9te^a felbft foum einen \ä)öwm tw!u «^ 
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SBa^ tlilft'ö? S)enn mein ©etuiffen, ntu§ iä) ®ud^ 
9iur fagen, tö^t fid^ länger nid^t betäuben. 

Unb tote bie Spangen, toie bie DI)rgeI)enfe, 

2Bie SRing unb Äette bir gefallen toerben, 

S)ie in 3)anta^to ic^ bir au^gefuc^t: so 

SSerlanget ntic^ ju fetin. 

©0 feib 3t|r nun ! 
SBenn 3t|r nur fd^enfen fönnt! nur fd^enfen !önnt! 

SRintnt bu fo gern, aU \d) bir geb^ : — unb f d^toeig ! 

^aya 

Unb fd^toeig ! — 2Ber ä^eifelt, 9?atl)an, ba§ ^^x ntd^t 
S)ie @f)rtid^feit, bie ®ro^mut felber feib? 55 

Unb boc^ . . . 

S)oc^ bin id^ nur ein Sube. — ©elt, 
3)a^ toiaft bu fagen? 

9Ba^ id^ fagen toiH, 
S)ag toifet S^r beffer. 

9{at4ait 

9?un fo fd^toeig! 

3c^ fd^toeige. 
9Ba^ ©träflid^eö t)or ®ott t|ierbet gefd^tel)t 
änt> iä) ni^t j^inbern !ann, tii^t dubem fann, — eo 
^rcpt tann, — fomm' übet ®uä)\ 
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Somm' über mtd)! — 
S53o aber ift fte benn ? 9Bo bleibt [te ? — JDaja, 
SBenn bii mid^ Iiintergel^ft ! — SBeife fie eg benn, 
S)afe ic^ gefommen bin? 

2)0^ frag* td| (Snä)\ 
9?od^ jittert tt|r ber ©d^red burc^ jebe 9?ert)e. es 

9?od^ malet g^uer il^re $ß]^antafte 
3u aHent, toa^ fte malt 3m ©d^lafe toad^t, 
Sm SBad^en fd^Iäft xi)v ®eift: balb toeniger 
2(te Sier, batb mel^r ate Sngel. 

Slrme^ Äinb ! 
aSa^ ftnb toir SWenf^en ! 

S)iefen 9J?orgen lag 70 

Sie lange mit öerfd^Io^nem 9lug^ unb toar 
2Bie tot. Sd^neH ful^r fte auf unb rief: „^ord|! I)ord^! 
®a lommen bie Äamele meinet SBater^! 
-^ovä)l feine fanfte ©timme felbft!" — 3nbem 
93rad| ftd^ il^r Sluge lieber, unb il^r ^aupt, 76 

S)em feinet 9lrme^ ©tü^c fid^ entjog, 
©türgt' auf baig ^ffen. — 3^ jur $ßf ort' I)inau^ ! 
Unb fiet), ba fommt Sf)r ttjaf)rtid^ ! fommt 3^r toafirlic^ ! — 
SBa§ 5B3unber! 3f)re ganje ©eete toar 
3)ie 3^i^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ®^^ — wnb il)m. — 

»otljait S&€\\^\c^^ ^ 

^et wettern 3^m ? 
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Sei t^m, ber au^ bem gcitcr 
©tc rettete. 

SBer toax bog? toer? — SBo ift er? 
SBer rettete mir meine SRed^a ? tper ? 

@in junger ^^empell^err, ben, toenig 3;age 

3ut)or, man Ijier gefangen eingebrad^t, 85 

Unb ©alabin begnabigt Iiatte. 

SBie? 
©in S^empell^err, bem ©ultan ©alabin 
S)a§ Seben Iie§? S)itrd^ ein geringre^ SBitnber 
9Bar SRe^a nid^t jit retten? (Sott! 

Dl^n il^n, 
2)er feinen unvermuteten ©etpinft 90 

grifd^ lieber toagte, tpar e§ au^ mit il^r. 

SBo ift er, S)aj|a, biefer eble Sßann? — 

SBo ift er? ^Jfil^re mid^ ju feinen tJüj^en. 

SI)r gabt il^m bod^ öorS erfte, toa^ an ©d^ä^en 

3d| eud^ gelaffen l^atte? gabt il^m aKeg? 05 

SSerfjjrad^t il^m mel^r ? toeit mel^r ? 

SBie tonnten toir? 
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®r fam, unb nicinanb toct§ tDof)tt. 
®t ging, unb nieinanb tpct§ tpoliin. — Dl^n aUc 
S)cig ^aufeg Sunbfd^aft, nur öon feinem Dl^r 
©elettet, brang mit üorgefpreijtem SKontel loo 

@r fülin burd^ ^Jlamm' unb diaaä) ber Stimme nad^, 
S)ie uuig um §ilfe rief, ©d^on I)ielten tpir 
SI|n für Verloren, ate au§ Siaud^ unb glamme 
SKit eing er öor uni8 ftanb, im ftarlen Slrm 
©mpor fte tragenb, Äalt unb ungerütirt los 

aSom 3aud^jen unfern S)anfö, fe^t feine S5eute 
@r nieber, brängt ftd^ untere Sßol! unb ift — 
aSerfd^ttJunben ! 

9Wd^t auf immer, toiH id^ l^offen* 

9?ad^I|er bie erften S^age fallen toix 

SI)n untern $ßatmen auf unb nieber tpanbeln, no 

3)ie bort be^ Sluferftanbnen ®ra6 umfdiatten. 

Sd^ nal)te mid^ il^m mit (SntjüdEen, banfte, 

@rI|ob, entbot, befd^toor, — nur einmal nod^ 

2)ie fromme Äreatur ju fel)en, bie 

9?id^t rul)en lönne, bi^ fie il^ren S)anl uß 

3u feinen gfifeen auiggetoeinet. 

9{at4ati 

9hm? 

Umfonft! @r h^ar ju unfrer Sitte tavifo 

Urri> go^ fo bittevn Bpott Oi\x\ m\ä) \>t\oxfe^x% 
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S5i^ baburd^ abgefd^redft . . • 

SWid^tö toeniger! 
3d^ trat tl)n jeben Sag t)on neuem an, 120 

Sie§ jeben 3;ag öon neuem mid^ t)ert|öt|nen. 
9Bag litt td| ni^t t)on tl)m ! 9Baig I)ätt^ id^ nid^t 
9?od| gern ertragen ! — 2l6er lange fd^on 
Äommt er nid^t mel^r, bie $ßalmen ju befud^en, 
S)ie unfern Sluferftanbnen ®ra6 umfd^atten, 125 

Unb niemanb toei^, njo er geblieben t[t. — 
S^r [taunt? SI)r ftnnt? 

Sc^ überbenfe mir, 
SBa^ bag auf einen ®ei[t toie SRed^aö toot)! 
gür ©inbrud mad^en mu§. ©id^ fo berfc^mäl)t 
SSon bem ju finben, ben man I)od^äufd^ä|en 130 

©id^ fo gejtoungen fül)lt; fo toeggefto^en 
Unb bod^ fo angezogen werben — traun, 
5)a muffen ^erj unb Äopf fid| lange ganten, 
D6 SWenfc^enl^afe, ob ©d^toermut ftegen foH. 
Oft fiegt aud^ feinet; unb bie 5ß]^antafie, 135 

5)ie in ben ©treit fid| mengt, mac^t ©ditoörmer, 
95ei toeld^en batb ber Sopf ba§ ^erj, unb balb 
S)a^ ^erj ben So^jf mu§ fpielen. — ©d^Iimmer 5;aufd^ ! — 
S)a^ le^tere, üerfenn' id^ SRed^a nid^t, 
Sft 9Jed^a§ gaU: fie fd^tpärmt. 

3lttein fo fromm, 140 
Bv nebenßtvüvbiQl 
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Sft bod^ aa6) gefd^tpärmt ! 

SBomelimlid^ eine — ®rille, totnn 3I|r tPoHt, 

Sft il)r fel)r tpert. @^ fei il|r Xempetßerr 

Sein SrbifdEier unb leinet 3rbif(i|en; 

3)er ©ngel einer, beten @(i|u|e [id^ i« 

SI)r Meinet ^rg, t)on Äinb^eit auf, fo gern 

SBertrauet gtaubte, fei au^ feiner SBoIfe, 

Sn bic er fonft üerpHt, aud^ nod^ im geuer, 

Um fic gefd^toebt, mit einig afö Xempettierr 

^rtjorgetreten, — Säd^elt nid^t ! — 9Ber tpei^ ? 100 

Saßt täd^etnb toenigftenig il^r einen 9BaI)n, 

3n bem fid^ 3ub' unb (S^rift unb SKufelmann 

^Bereinigen, — fo einen fü^en SBal^n ! 

2lud^ mir fo fä§ ! — ®el|, toadfrc ^a\a, qtf) ; 

©iel), toa^ fie mad^t, ob iä) fie fjjredien lann. — 105 

©obann fud|' id^ ben tpilben, launigen 

©d^u^engel auf. Unb toenn il)m nod^ beliebt, 

^iernieben unter un^ ju tpaHen, nod^ 

SBeliebt, fo ungeftttet SRitterfd^aft 

3u treiben: finb' id^ il)n getoife unb bring* leo 

Sl^n I)er. 

3t|r unternetimet öiet. 

3Raa)t bann 
3)er füfee SBa^n ber fä|ertt 3SaS)xVV^ '^\o!si\ — 
SDenn, SDaja, gtauhe mir, bem ^e\i\4itu \\H. 
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@m Sßenfd^ nod^ immer lieber al8 ein Sngel — 

©0 tpirft bu boä) auf mid^, auf midCi uid^t jürueu, les 

2)ie ©ugelfd^toärmerin gel)eilt ju fel^u? 

S^r feib fo gut unb feib jugleid^ fo fd^fimm ! 

si ge^' ! — ^06) ^ört ! — boc^ f e^t ! — S)a f ommt fie felbft. 

3taietter t^ufirttt 

fUe^a unb bie SSovigen 

@o feib 3I|r eg bod^ ganj unb gar, mein SSater? 

S(^ glaubf , S^r Ijättet @ure ©timme nur 170 

»orau^gef^idft. SBo bleibt S^r? SBaig für »erge, 

gfir SBüften, toa^ für ©tröme trennen un^ 

S)enn nod^? 3^r atmet SBanb an SBanb mit il)r 

Unb eilt nid^t Sure SRed^a jU umarmen? 

2)ie arme SRed^a, bie inbeg öerbrannte ! — 175 

gaft, faft öerbrannte! gaft nur. ©d^aubert nid^t! 

®§ ift ein garft'ger 3;ob, Verbrennen. D! 

SRein Äinb ! mein liebet ^nb ! 

SI)r mußtet über 
2)en &up\)xatt Xxqü^, Sorban, über — toer 
aSeife toa^ für SBaffer aü? — 9Bie oft ^aV iä) m 

Um @ud^ gegittert, el| bag geuer mir 
(Sb ;/^^^ fom/ 2)enn feit ba§ geuer mir 
<Sb //^^e fam, bütiÜ mi^ im SBa^^ex \to\)tu 
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©rqiiicfung, Sabfal, SRettung. — S)od^ 3l^r feib 

Sa nid^t crtrunlen; id^, id^ bin ja itid^t iss 

aScrbrannt. SBic tPoKen toir un§ frcun unb ®ott, 

©Ott loben! ®r, er trug @ud^ unb ben 9?ad^en 

Sluf Slfiflcl^ f^i^^i^ unfid^tbaren @ngel 

S)ie ungetreuen ©tröm' l^inüber. @r, 

@r toinite meinem ©ngel, bafe er fid^tbar loo 

Stuf feinem toeij^en gittid^e mid^ burd^ 

2)0^ geuer trüge — 

(SBeifeem gittid^e! 

3a, ja! ber hjei^e, üorgefjjreiäte äWantel 

S)e^ 3;enipeII)erm.) 

ffltäia 

@r fid^tbar, fid^tbar mid^ 

2)urd^§ geuer trüg', t)on feinem gittidie los 

SSertt)eI)t — 3d^ alfo, id^ l^ab' einen ©ngel 

SBon Stngefid^t ju Slngefid^t gefel)n, 

Unb meinen SngeL 

Sied^a h)är' e8 hjert 
Unb toürb' an il)m nid^tg ©d^önre^ fel)n, afö er 
Sin il^r. 

SBem fdCimeid^elt Sl^r, mein SSater? toem? 200 
S)em ®ngel ober ®ud^? 

9^atl^iiti 

S)od^ ^ätt' au4> xoxx 
ßof mnfc^, — ein 2J?enfc^, tote b\e ^a\.ux \vt Nä.^>&i 
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®etDäI)rt, bir biefen S)ienft erseigt, er ntü^tc 
gür bic^ ein ©ngel fein. @r müj^t^ unb tpürbe. 

^id)t fo ein @ngel, nein! ein njirflid^er; 205 

@§ toav getoife ein toirf (it^er ! — ^abt 3t|r, 
Stir felbft bie SKöglid^feit, bafe ©ngel finb, 
S)a§ ®ott junt S5eften berer, bie it|n lieben, 
^nä) SBunber lönne tun, mid^ nid^t geletirt? 
Sc^ lieb^ il^n ja. 

Unb er liebt bid^ unb tut 210 

gür bid^ unb beine^gleic^en ftünblid) SBunber, 
Sa, I)at [ie fd^on t)on aller ©njigfeit 
iJür euc^ getan. 

S)a^ i)öf iä) gern. 

SBie? toeil 
6^ ganj natürlid^, gang alltäglich Hänge, 

SBenn bic^ ein eigentUd^er 3;entpelt|err 215 

©erettet \)Citt^: foHt^ e^ barunt njeniger 

ein aSunber fein ? — 5Der SBunber Iiöd^ftei^ ift, 

S)a6 un§ bie h)at)ren, ed^ten SBunber fo 

SlHtügtic^ hjerben fönnen, njerben foHen. 

€)^n biefeiS aHgenteine SBunber I)ätte 220 

Sin S)enfenber toot)! fd^toerüdi SBunber je 

benannt, toa^ Sünbem blofe fo I)eifeen ntü^te, 

S)ie gaffenb nur ba§ Ungen)öf)nlid^fte, 

^a^ Sdeufte nur berfolgeti. 
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SBoIlt S^r bcnn 
S^r olincbem fd^on überf^jannteiS ^irn 225 

®urd^ fold^erlei ©ubtilitötcn ganj 
3crfprcngcn ? 

S^ot^iiti 

Sa§ midEi ! — SKeiner SRed^a tpär' 
©ig SBunbcriS nid^t genug, ba§ fic ein SJienfd^ 
©erettet, toeld^en felbft fein fteine^ SBunber 
@r[t retten muffen? Sa, fein Heiner SBunber! 230 

S)enn toer ^at fd^on gel)ört, bafe ©alabin 
3e eine§ Xem^jell^erm öerfdEjont? ©afe je 
©n SEempellierr öon il^m öerfd^ont ju toerben 
SBerlangt? getiofft? il^m je für feine greif)eit 
9)?el)r afö ben lebem ®urt geboten, ber 235 

©ein Sifen fd^Ie|)t)t, unb pd^ften^ feinen S)oId|? 

ffltiiia 

S)a^ fd^Iie^t für mid^, mein SBater. — S)arum eben 

SBar ha^ fein 3;em^elf)err ; er fd^ien e^ nur. — 

Sömmt fein gefangner Xem^jeltierr je anber^ 

Site jum getoiffen 3;obe nad^ Serufalem; 240 

®ef)t feiner in Serufalem fo frei 

llmf)er: tpie l^ätte mid^ be^ SWad^tg freitoiHig 

S)enn einer retten fönnen? 

©ief), toie finnreid}! 
Se^t, ©aja, nimm boig SBort SdE| f|a6' eö ja 
SBon bir, baJ3 er gefangen f)ergefdE)idt 'tfs* 
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9?un ja, — @o fagt man freißd^ ; — bod^ man fagt 

3uglei(^, ba^ ©alabin ben 3;em|)ell^errn 

95egnabigt, todi er feiner SBrüber einem, 

S)en er befonber^ lieb gel)abt, fo äl^nlid^ fel^c. 250 

S)od^ ba e§ üiele ä^^^ä^S Saläre I|er, 

S)a§ btefer 95ruber nid^t mel)r lebt, — er \)it% 

^ä) toei^ nic^t toie ; — er blieb, ic^ tpeij^ nidEit too : — 

@o üingt ba^ \a fo gar — fo gar nnglaublid^, 

S)a§ an ber gangen ©ad^e tool^I nid^tö ifi 255 

©, S)aia! SBarum tpöre benn ba^ fo 

Unglaublid^ ? S)o(^ toof)! nid^t — toie^g tool)! gcfd^iel^t — 

Um lieber ettpaö nod^ Unglaublid^er^ 

3u glauben ? — SBarum I)ätte ©alabin, 

5)er fein ®efd^n)ifter in^gefamt fo liebt, 260 

Sn Jüngern 3al)ren einen Söruber nid^t 

9?od^ ganj befonberö lieben !önnen ? — 5ßftegcn 

©id^ jnjei ®efid|ter nid^t jw Stineln ? — Sft 

@in alter (SinbrudE ein berlorner ? — SBirft 

5)ag nämlid^e nid^t mel)r ba^ nämlid^e? — 265 

©eit toenn ? — SBo ftedEt I)ier ba^ Unglaublid^c ? — 

© freitid^, tpeife S)aja, toär'^ für bid| 

S!ein SBunber mef)r; unb beine SBunber nur 

S5ebürf . , . üerbienen, toxü ic^ fagen, ®Iauben. 

S^r fpottet, 

Sßeil bn meinet \ipotteft. — S)od^ 270 

^^cp fo no(^, »Jed^a, bleibet bdxv^ ^tttmö, 
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(Sin aSunbcr, bcm nur möglid^, ber bic ftrcngftcn 
(gntfd^tüffc, bic unbänbigftctt ©nttoürfc 
S)er Äönige, fein ©picl — tocnn nid^t fein ©pott — 
©cm an bcn fd^toäd^ftcn gäben lenft 

3Kein SSater ! 270 
SKein SBater, toenn 16) in\ 3l^r tüi^t, x6) irre 
9?id)t gem. 

SSielmel^r, bu lä^t bid^ gern belel^ren. — 
©ie]^! eine ©tirn, fo ober fo getüölbt; 
S)er SRüden einer 9?aje, fo öielmel^r 
2lte fo gefül^ret; 2(ugenbraunen, bie 280 

2luf einem fd^arfen ober ftumpfen Änod^en 
©0 ober fo fid^ fd^längcln; eine Sinie, 
(Sin S5ug, ein SBinfel, eine galt^ ein 3KaI, 
©in 9?id^tg auf eine^ toilbcn Suropäer^ 
©efid^t : — unb bu entf ömmft bem geur, in 2(fien ! 285 
S)ag toär' fein 3Bunbcr, tounbcrfüd^t'gcg SSoff? 
SSSarum bemfil^t St|r benn nod^ einen ®ngel? 

S33ag fd^abet'^ — SRatl^an, toenn id^ fpred^en barf — 

Sei aUebem, öon einem @ngel lieber 

2lfö einem 3Kenfd^cn fid^ gerettet benfen? 290 

%iä)lt man ber erften unbegreiftid^en 

Urfad^e feiner SRettung nid^t fid^ fo 

SSiel näber? _ 

©tolä ! unb nid^tä ate ^toV %^ "IäW 
&m ßifett wiU mit einer filberu ä^tvg^^ 
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®ern au5 ber ®Iut gel^oben fein, um fclbft 286 

©n %op\ bon ©über ftd^ ju bünf en. — 5ßa]^ ! — 

Unb toaö e^ fd^abct, fragft bu? toa§ eö fd^abct? 

aSoö Pft c^? bürft' id^ nur l^intüieber fragen. — 

2)enn bein „©id^ ®ott um fo biet nöl^er füllten" 

Sft Unfinn ober ©otteigläfterung. — 300 

SlMtt eiS fd^abet ; ja, e§ fd^abet aUerbing^. — 

Äommt ! l^ört mir ju. — 9?id^t toal^r ? bem SBefen, ba^ 

S)id^ rettete, — e^ fei ein ©ngel ober 

©in äKenfd^, — bem möd^tct tl^r, unb bu befonber^, 

®ern toieber biele grofee 2)ienfte tun ? — 306 

9?id^t toal^r ? — SRun, einem ©ngel, toaö für Sienfte, 

gür grofee ©ienfte fönnt il^r bem tool^I tun? 

S^r lönnt il^m ban!en, ju il^m feufäen, beim; 

^önnt in ©ntjüdCung über il^n jerf d^meljen ; 

^önnt an bem 2!age feiner 5^ier faften, 310 

Sllmofen fpenben. — Sllle^ nid^t^. — S)enn mid^ 

S)eud^t immer, ba§ il^r felbft unb euer 9?äd^fter 

hierbei toeit mel^r getoinnt afö er. @r toirb 

9WdE)t fett burd^ euer gaften, toirb nid^t reid^ 

S)urd^ eure ©^enben, toirb nid^t l^crrlid^er 315 

S)urd^ cu'r SntjüdEen, toirb nid^t mäd^tiger 

S)urd^ eu'r SSertraun. SRid^t toal^r ? SlHein ein äKenfd^ ! 

© freiüd^ l^ätt' ein SKenfd^, ettoa^ für il^n 
3u tun, un§ mel^r ©elegenl^eit berfd)afft 
Unb &VÜ toeijö, toie bereit toir baju toaren! 320 

SfHein er WvUte ja, bebur^te \a 
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©0 üöllig nid^tö, toar in fid^, mit fid^ fo 
SBcrgnügfam, afö nur Sngel finb, nur @ngel 
©ein fönncn. 

©nbtid^, afö er gar öerfd^toanb . . . 

9tai%an 

SSerfd^tüanb ? — SBie benn öerfd^toanb ? — @id^ untern 5ßalmen 
3Jid^t ferner feigen Iie§ ? — SBie ? ober l^abt 326 

3I)r toirflid^ fd^on il^n Leiter aufgejud^t? 

S)a§ nun tool^I nid^t. 

mä)t, ©qa ? nic^t ? — S)a fte^ 
SRun, tocS t^ fd^ob't ! — ©raufame ©d^tüämterinnen ! — 
SBenn biefer Sngel nun — nun franf getoorben ! . . . 330 

ffiranf! 

ffiranf! @r toirb bod^ nidE)t! 

SBeld^ !alter ©d^auer 
©ef äfft mid^ ! — '^aia ! — SKeine ©tirne, f onft 
©0 toarm, fül^r ! ift auf einmal @i^. 

(£r ift 
©in g^anfe, biefeö Äüma^ ungetüol^nt, 
Sft jung, ber l^arten 2(rbeit feinet ©tanbe^, 335 

S)e§ ^ungcmg, SBad^en^ ungetüol^nt. 
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S)ag tüärc mögüd^, meint ja Siatl^an nur. 

SRun liegt er ba! l^at toeber greunb, nod^ ®cö) 
@id^ greuttbe ju befolben. 

9ie^a 

91^, mein SSater! 

92at4im 

Siegt ol^ne SBartung, ol^ne SRat unb 3l^fP^ö^^ 340 
©n SRaub ber ©dimerjen unb beö 2!obc^ ba! 

SBo? tüo? 

92at4att 

(£r, ber für eine, bie er nie 
®efannt, gejel^n — genug, eö toax ein SRenfd^ — 
Snig geur fid^ ftüräte . . . 

Siat^an, fd)onet il^rer! 
9^itt4att 
S)er, toaö er rettete, nid^t näl^er lennen, 345 

9?id^t tüeiter feigen mod^t\ um i^m ben S)anf 
3u fparen . . . 

©d^onet itirer, SRat^an! 

SBetter 
Slud^ nid^t ju fel^n t)erlangt\ e§ tüäre benn, 
S)a]3 er jum jtüeitenmal e§ tetten ^oHte — 
S)enn gnug, eö ift ein ^e\i\Ä) . . , 
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^ört auf unb fel^t! 350 

3)cr, ber l^ot, fterbenb fid^ ju taten, tiid^tö — 
Site bog SetüuMein biejer Sat! 

|>ört auf! . 
S^r tötet fie! 

Unb bu l^aft i^n getötet ! — 
pttft fo ü)n töten f önnen. — SRed^a ! SRedia ! 
@i§ ift Sltjnet, nid)t ®ift, tocS x6) bir reid^e. 355 

@r lebt ! — lomm ju bir ! — ift aud^ tüol^I nid^t fran!, 
SWd^t einmal f rani ! 

©etüife ? — ntd^t tot ? nid^t !ranf ? 

92atliait 

®mi% nid^ tot! S)enn ®ott to^nt ®uteg, ^ier 
©etan, aud^ l^ier nod^. — ®c^ ! — Segreifft bu aber, 
SSSieöiet anbäd)tig fd)toärmen leidster afö 36o 

®ut ^anbeln ift? SBie gern ber fd^lafffte SWenfd^ 
Slnbäd^tig fd^toärmt, um nur — ift er jUjeiten 
©id^ fd^on ber Slbfid^t beuttid^ nid^t betonet — 

Um nur gut l^anbeln nid^t ju bürfen? 

« 

aWein SSater! lafet, ta§t Sure SRed^a bodE) 366 

SRie toieberum allein ! — SRid^t toa^t, et taxvxx 
^ucß wvJßt t^erteift nur fein ? — 
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®e^t ! — Mcrbuiflg, — 
Sd^ fel^'r bort muftert mit neugierigem SJIidE 
©n äRufelmann mir bie belabenen 
Äamele. Sennt i^r il^n? 

§a! @uer ©ertoifd^. 370 

92at]|tttt 

SBer? 

@uer ©ertütfd^, Euer ©d^ad^gefell ! 
Slt^afi? bog Slt^afi? 

Sfet be^ ©ultang 
©d^a^meifter. 

92at4ait 

aSie ? Slt^afi ? Sräumft bu toieber ? — 
(£r ift'iS ! — toal^rl^aftig, ift'^ ! — f ömmt auf uni§ ju. 
§inein mit eud^, gefd)toinb ! — SBo^ toerb' id^ l^ören ! 370 

2)rittcr SJuftritt 

9{atl^an unb ber ^ertDtfd^ 

SRei^t nur bie Slugen auf, fotoeit l^x fönnt! 

92at4att 

S5ift bu'g ? »ift bu e^ nic^t ? — Sn biejer ?ßraci^t, 
©n ©ertüif d& ! . . . 

9hin ? SBarum benn nid)t ? Säj^t ftd^ 
Stu!^ einem ^ex)m!\6) benn nid^tö, ftax m&j^^ xao&^^x^.*! 
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@t ttjol^t, genug ! — 3d^ bad)te mir nur immer, 38o 

3)er Sertüijd^ — jo ber redete ©ertoifd^ — tüoH' 
2lu^ fid^ nid^tö mad^en laffen. 

S5eim $ßro^3^eten! 
S)aJ5 id^ lein red^ter bin, mag aud^ tüol^t todi)x fein. 
3tt)ar toenn man muJ5 — 

SKufe! ©ertoifd^! — S)ertotfd^mufe? 
Äein SKenfd^ mu§ muffen, unb ein ©ertüifd^ mü§te? 386 
SBag müfef er benn? 

SBarum man il^n red^t bittet, 
Unb er für gut erlennt: ba^ mu§ ein S)ertoifd^. 

99ei unferm ®ott ! S)a fagft bu toal^r. — Safe bid^ 
Umarmen, äKenfd^. — !5)u bift bod^ nod^ mein greunb ? 

Unb fragt nid^t erft, toa^ iäj geworben bin ? 390 

9latf^an 

Xrofe bem, toaö bu geworben! 

Äönnf ic^ nic^t 
(Sin Äerl im ©taat gctoorben fein, beö greunbfd^aft 
@ud^ ungelegen tüöre? 

3Benn bein §crj 
SRod^ Sertoifd^ ift, fo toag' id^'g btau^ "Sitx ^^'A. 
3te ©toa/ /]/? nur bein Äleib* 
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S)a^ aud^ geeiert 386 
SBiH fein. — SBog meint S^r ? ratet ! — SBoig toär' id^ 
Sin ©Urem ^ofe? 

©ertoifd^, Leiter nid^fcS* 
S)od^ ne6enl)er toa^rfd^einlid^ — ffiod^. 

Sfoin j|a! 
SKein ^anbtperf bei ©ud^ ju berlemen. — ffiod^ ! 
9?id^t ÄeHncr aud^? — ©cftel^t, baJ5 ©alobin 400 

SKid^ beffer fennt. — ©d^a^meifter bin id^ bei 
3^m tüorben. 

S)u? bei i^m? 

SSerfte^t : 
S)e^ Ileinern ©d^a^e^; benn bc^ großem toaltet 
©ein SSater nod^ — beö ©d^a^eö für fein ^ug. 

©ein ^au^ ift grofe. 

Unb größer, afö 3^r glaubt; 405 
S)enn jeber S5ettler ift bon feinem §aufe. 

S)od^ ift ben S5ettlem ©alabin fo feinb — 

S)a§ er mit ©trumpf unb ©tiel fie ju bertiigen 
(Si(^ i)vrgeje^t, — unb foHt' er felbft barüber 
^um SBetttex lüerben. 
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JSrak)! @o mein' td^'3 eben. 410 

@r iff i§ oud^ fd^on, tro§ einem ! — S)enn fein ©d^afe 

Sft jeben %aQ mit ©onnenuntergonfl 

aSiel leerer nod^ afe leer, S)ie gtut, fo l^od^ 

©ie morgend eintritt, ift bei§ SKittagg tängft 

aSerlaufen — 

9tatf^m 

SBeil Äanäle fie jum 2!eil 4iß 

aSerfd^Iingen, bie ju füllen ober ju 

aSerfto^fen, gleid^ unmöglid^ ift. 

®etroffen ! 
Sd^ fenne boi^! 

^ertuif^ 

@^ tangt nnn freilid^ nid^, 
Sffienn gürften ®eier unter Sfem finb. 
®od^ finb fie Sfer unter ©eiern, taugf ^ 420 

ffloä) äel^nmol toeniger. 

D nid^t bod^, S)ertoifd^! 
SRic^t boc^ ! 

Sl^r ^abt gut reben, 3l)r ! — Äommt an : 
SBoi5 gebt 3]^r mir ? fo tref id^ meine ©teil' 
@ud^ ab. 

SBag bringt bir beiue ©teUt? ^ 
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9Kir? 
Siid^t t)ieL S)od^ @ud^, Sud^ fann ftc trefflid^ toud^cm. 425 
S)enn tft e^ Ebb' im ©d^a^, — toie öftere ift, — 
©0 jiel^t 3]^r Sure ©d^Ieufcn auf, fd^iej^t öor 
Unb ncl^mt an 3^"!^"» ^^^ ®"^ «"^ flefällt 

Slud^ 3itt^ bom 3taö bcr 3M^n? 

gi^eiüd^ ! 
9latfian 

äKctn Äo^jital ju lauter 3^^!^" toirb. 430 

S)a^ lodCt Sud^ nid^t? ©0 fd^rctbet unfrcr greunbfd^aft 
9iur glcid^ ben ©d^eibebrief! S)enn toal^rlid^ l^ab' 
Sd^ fel^r auf Sud^ geredEinet. 

SBa^rlic^? SBie 
S)cnn fo? toie fo benn? 

S)a§ S^r mir mein 9lmt 
3Kit Sl^ren würbet fül^ren l^elfcn; ba§ 435 

Sc^ alljeit offne Äaffe bei ©uc^ ^ätte, — 
S^r f (Rüttelt? 

SRun, berftel^n toir un§ nur red^t! 
^}er giW^ ju unterfd^eiben. — S)u ? toarum 
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a33a§ xä) öcrtnag, mir ftctj^ tüiUfommen. — aber 440 
at'^fi ©efterbar beg ©dabin, 
3)er — bcm — ^^^^^^ 

©rrict iä)'^ nid^t ? S)a§ Sl^r bod^ immer 
©0 gut afö flug, fo flug afö tücifc feib ! — 
©ebutb! aSog S^r am ^afi unterfd^eibet, 
©oH balb gcfd^icbcn lieber fein. — ©el^t ba 440 

2)aö ©l^renfleib, ba^ ©atabin mir gab. 
©t| eö berfd^offen ift, el^ eö ju Summen 
©etüorben, toie fie einen S)ertt)ifd^ fleiben, 
^ngt'g in 3erufalem am SRagel, unb 
3d^ bin am ®angei$, n:)o id) leidet unb barfug 450 

S)en l^eigen ©anb mit meinen Seigrem trete. 



S)ir äl^nlid^ gnug! 



2)ein ^öd^fteg ®ut! 



Unb ©d^ad^ mit il^nen fpiele. 
9tatfian 



^enoif^ 

S)enft nur, toa^ mid^ öerfül^rte ! — 

2)amit id^ felbft nid^t länger betteln bürfte ? 

S)en reid^en 3Kann mit SBettlem fpielen !önntc? 405 

SSermögenb tüär^ im §ui ben rcidEiften S5ettler 

3n einen armen SReid^en ju öertüanbeln ? 

S)a^ nun tpol^l nid^t. 

SBeit ettt)aö abgefdEimadEter^ ! 
Sd^ ffil^Ite mid^ jum erftenmat fte^ö^mdÄ^ÄY, 
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9latf^m 

S)er toax? 

©n SBettler toiffc nur, tüic ©ctttcm 
3umutc fei; ein SJettler l)abe nur 
®elemt, mit guter SBeife SJettlem geben. 
„S)ein SBorfal^r", f^rad^ er, „toax mir biet ju taü, 
3u rau]^. @r gab fo un^oö), toenn er gab, 465 

©rfunbigte fo ungeftüm fid^ erft 
9?ad^ bem @m))fängcr; nie jufrieben, baJ5 
©r nur ben 3KangeI fenne, tooUV er aud^ 
S)e^ äRangete Urfad^' toiffen, um bie ®abe 
SRad^ biefer Urfad^' filjig abjutüägen. 470 

S)aö tüirb Slt^afi nid^t! @o unmitb mitb 
aSirb ©atabin im §afi nid^t erfd^eincn! 
2lt==^afi gleid^t berfto^ften SRöl^ren nid^t, 
S)ie i^rc flar unb ftiH empfangncn SBaffer 
@o unrein unb fo f^jrubelnb toicbergeben. 475 

m^^afi benft, 2(t^§afi fü^It toie ic^ !" — 
@o lieblid^ Hang be§ SSogler^ pfeife, bi^ 
S)er ®im^el in bem 9?e^e toar. — 3d^ ®edC ! 
Sd^ eineig ®edCen ®edC! 

®emad^, mein ©ertoifd^, 
®emad^! 

(H toaö ! — (S^ toär' nid^t ®edEerei, 48o 
95ei §unberttaufcnben bie SKenfd^en brüdCen, 
Sfi/j^mergeltr, -jjlünbem, martern, toürgen unb 
&n SKenfc^enfvmnb an Srnieiu \ä)t>xitu \övÄÄa*i 
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e« toär' nic^t ©cdCcrci, bc§ ^ßc^ftcn SWilbc, 

Sic fonbcr Slu^tpa^I ü6er ^ö[ unb ®ute 486 

Unb glur unb SBüftenci, in @onnenfd)ein 

Unb Siegen ftd^ Verbreitet, — nad^juäffen, 

Unb nid^t beg ^öd^ften immer Volle ^nb 

3u Mafien ? SBoig ? eS toaf nid^t ©edEerei . . . 

9{iit])im 

©enug! ^ör' auf! 

Sa^t meiner ©edCerei 490 

SDKd^ bod^ nur aud^ ertpäl^nen ! — SBa^ ? e^ tüöre 

SRid^t OedCerei, an fold^en OedCereien 

S)ie gute Seite bennod) au^jujpüren, 

Um 2lnteil, biefer guten ©eite toegen, 

Sin biefer ®edCerei ju nel^men? ^e? 495 

Sag nidbt? 

9tatfim 

9tt==§afi, mad)e, ba§ bu balb 

3n beine SBüfte toieber lömmft 3d^ fürd^te, 

®rab unter 3Kenfd^en möd^teft bu ein äKenfd^ 

Rn fein Verlernen. 

Siedet, bag fürd^t' id^ aud^. 

Sebt tüo^I! 

92at]iitit 

©0- liaftig ? — aBarte bod^, Slt^afi ! 000 

entläuft bir benn bie SBüfte ? SBarte bod^ ! — 

S)aJ5 er mid^ l^örte ! — ^e, Slt^^afi ! I^ier ! — 

SBeg ift er, unb id^ l^ätt' il^n nod^ fo gern 

SRad^ unferm 2:em))ell)errn gefragt. 3Stncox\&&y, 

S>ajS er iißrt femtt 
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Stiertet auftritt 

Xa\a eilig l^erbei. ?flat^an 

D ^ati)an, SRat^ati! 

9latt^an 

SRun? Ö06 

©r läfet ftc^ lieber fe^n ! @r läfet 

@id^ lieber [c^n! 

natfim 

SBer, S)aja? toer? 

(£r! er ! 

®r ? er ? — SBann tä§t fid^ b c r nid)t f el^n ! — Sa fo, 

SRur euer @r l^etfet er. — S)a^ foKt' er mä)t ! 

Unb toenn er anä) ein Enget tüäre, nid^t! 010 

(£r toanbelt untern 5ßalmen lieber auf 
Unb ah unb brid^t bon 3^* ä^ 3^tt fi^ Satteln. 

9^at4ait 

©ie effenb ? — unb ate 2!em^eII|err ? 

aSag quält 
S^r mxä) ? — Sl^r gierig Slug' erriet if|n hinter 
S)en bid^t üerfd^ränften 5ßalmen fd^on unb folgt öiß 
S^m unt)errüdEt. @ie lä^t (£ud^ bitten, — (Sud^ 
Befd^Wöven, — ungefäumt \t)tx axv^uo^Äjw. 
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D eilt! ©te toirb (Sud^ auiS bem gcnftcr tüinfen, 
Db er l^inaufgel^t ober toeiter ab 
©ic^ fc^Iägt. D eilt ! ^^^^^ 

©0 toie iä) bom Äamele 020 

©eftiegen ? — ©d^idt fid^ ba§ ? — ®e^, eile bu 
Sl^m ju unb melb' it|m meine SBieberfunft. 
©ib ad^t, ber S5iebermann i)at nur mein ^au^ 
Sn meinem Slbfein nid^t betreten tooHen, 
Unb lömmt nic^t ungern, toenn ber SBater felbft 025 
Sl^n laben tä^t. Qit% [ag^ id^ laff il^n bitten, 
3^n l^erjlid^ bitten ... _ . 

m umfonft ! @r lömmt 
@ud^ nid^t. — S)enn furj, er !ömmt ju feinem Suben. 

©0 gel^, gel^ tüenigften^ il^n anjulialten, 

St|n menigften^ mit beinen Slugen ju 030 

^Begleiten. — ©el^, id^ fomme gleid^ bir nad^. 

92at^an eilt l^inein unb 2)aia ^erauS 

^ftufter 9(ttftritt 

@3ene: ein ^la^ mit ^alnten, 

unter toeld^en ber ^entpel^err auf unb nieber gel^t @in Hlofter« 
(ruber folgt il^nt in einiger Entfernung t)on ber @eite, immer a(d 

ob er i^n anreben woEe 

Xtmpttfittt 

2)cr folgt mir nid^t öor langer SBette ! — ©iel^, 

3Bie fd^ielt er nad^ ben ^änbenl — <8utet "Sö^dä^^, — 

3dß tann (Sud^ an^ tüoi)i Sßatet newxvtxv, m&Jt'i 
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9?ur Srubcr, — Saicnbrubcr nur, ju bicncn. 535 

Xtmptif^ttt 

Sa, guter ©ruber, tocr nur fcttft toa^ f)&ttt\ 
»ei ®ott ! »ei ®ott ! 3c| ^abc nic^tö — 

unb boq 

SRed^t toarmen 5)anf! ®ott geb' @ud^ taufenbfad^, 

SBoig Sf|r gern geben tooHtet. 5)enn ber SBiUe, 

Unb nid^t bie ®abe mad^t ben @eber. — %\iä) 540 

SBarb id^ beut §errn Sllmofen^ toegen gar 

9?id^t nad^gefd^idft. 

Xtmptif^ttt 

S)od^ aber nad^gefd^idft ? 

3a, au^ bem Älofter. 

Xtmptlf^ttt 

SBo id^ eben je^t 

(Sin Heiner ^ßitgermal^I jU finben l^offte! 

S)ie S;ifd^e toaren fd^on befe^t; fomm' aber 045 

S)er ^err nur toieber mit jurüdE. 

Xtmpttf^tn 

aBoju? 

3d^ l^abe gleifd^ toof|I lange nid^t gegeffen, 
«Hein, tooig tufig? SDie SDatteln finb ja reif. 

StUfUthxuhtt 

SRel^m' fid^ ber §err in ad^t mit biefer grud^t. 

S^t>iel genojjjjm taugt fie nid^t, berftopft bbo 
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Xemfiell^en 

SBcnn id^ nun mcland^olifd^ flcm mid^ füf|Itc ? — 
S)od^ bicfcr SBamung tocgcn tpurbct 3l^r 
9Wir bod^ nid^t nad^gefd^tdft ? 

D nein ! — Sd^ foH 
2Rid^ nur nad^ @ud^ erfunbcn, auf bcn Saf)n öös 

@ud^ fül^Icn. 

Unb boig fagt S^r mir fo fdbft? 

9Barum nid^t? 

(@in Dcrfd^mi^ter Srubcr !) — ^ot 
3)aig Äloftcr ©urc^gleid^cn mefir? 

StUfUxhtahtt 

SBeife nid^t. 

3d^ muß gcfiord^en, lieber §err. 

Unb ba 
©cl^ord^t 3f|r benn aud^, of|ne üiel ju ftügeln? 060 

Stiofttthtuhtt 

SBär'ig fonft ge^ord^en, lieber §err? 

S)ic ©infalt immer red^t bel^ält !) — 3f|r bürft 
2Rir bod^ aud^ tDof)l Vertrauen, tocr mid^ gern 
©enouer fcnncn möd^te ? — S)a§ %^x% \t\b\\. 
ßNdßt feib, tviü i(^ too\)i jd^tööxeu- 
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HloftetBntbet 

3icTntc mir'ig? ö65 
Unb frommte mir'^ ? 

Settt^enien 

SBcm jtcmt unb frommt eS bcnn, 

5)a§ er fo ncubcgterig ift? SBem benn? 

StUfttxhxuhtx 

S)em ^ßatriard^en, muß id^ glauben ; — benn 
S)er fanbte mid^ (Sud^ nad^. 

S)er ^ßatriard^? 
Sennt ber ba^ rote Äreuj auf loetßem SWantel öto 

iC9 e]]er • §tUfitxinvhtt 

Senn' ja ic^'g ! 

Xtmpttfittt 

9?un, »ruber ? 9?un ? — 

Sd^ bin ein 3;empeII|err, unb ein gefangner. — 

©e^' id^ i)tnäu: gefangen bei S^ebnin, 

S)er 93urgr bie mit be^ ©tiUftanb^ le^ter ©tunbe 

SBir gern erftiegen ptten, um fobann 575 

Sluf ©ibon lo^jugelin ; — fe^' id^ i)inju : 

©elbjloanjigfter gefangen unb allein 

SBom ©alabin begnabiget : fo njei§ 

S)er ^ßatriard^, n)a§ er äu njiffen brandet — 

2ReI)r, aU er brandet. 

Stiofttxftxuhtt 
SBoI|t aber fd^toertid^ melir, sso 
Slfö er fd^on loeiß. — (£r loüfet' aud^ gern, toarum 
5)^r ^err t)om ©dabin begnabigt toorben, 
^ ^^/y aMn. 
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SBct§ td^ ba^ felbcr ? — ©d^on 
3)en §afe entblößt, fnict' id^ auf meinem SRantel, 
2)en ©treid^ ertoartenb, afe mid^ fd^ärfer ©dabin ö85 
3n^ Sluge faßt, mir näl^er fpringt unb loinft. 
SKan I)ebt mid^ auf; id^ bin entfeffelt, toiQ, 
3I)m banfen, fei)' fein Slug' in Siränen: ftumm 
Sft er, bin id^ ; er gel^t, id^ bleibe. — SBie 
9?un baig jufammenf|ängt, enträtfle ftd^ 590 

S)er ^ßatriard^e felbft. 

@r fd^üeßt baraug, 
2)aß ©Ott ju großen, großen S)ingen (Sud^ 
SKüff aufbefialten ^aben. 

Xtmpttf^ttt 

Sa, ju großen! 
@in Subenmäbd^en au^ bem geur gu retten, 
Stuf ©inai neugierige ^ilger gu 595 

®eleiten, unb bergleid^en mefir. 

Stl9^xUvihtx 

SBirb fd^on 

9?od^ lommen ! — Sft ingiüifd^en aud^ nid^t übel. — 
SSieHeid^t l^at felbft ber ^atriard^ bereite 
SBeit toid^t'gere Oefd^äfte für ben §erm. 

Xtmpttfitn 

©0 ? meint ^^x, ©ruber ? §at et ftot ^4:^ \4jö^ ^5«*^ 
iBa0 merfen t äffen ? 
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S)cn ^rm nur crft crgrünben, ob er fo 
S)cr 9Kann m^l ift. 

Sem)ie(l§en 

9?un ja ; crgrünbct nur ! 
(Sd^ toill bod^ fcl^n, toie bcr crgrünbct !) — Slun ? 

Illofletlirtibet 

2)0^ Äfirjftc totrb tool^I fein, ba§ td^ bcm ^erm eos 

©anj grabcju bc^ ^ßatriard^cn SBunfd^ 

eröffne. 

Xtmptlfittt 

SBoIiI! 

HIoftetBntbev 

®r l^ättc burd^ ben ^rm 

©in SBricfd^cn gern bcfteHt. 

5)urd^ nttd^? 3d^ bin 
Sein Söotc. — SDoig, ba§ toärc ba^ ©cfd^öft, 
S)aig loeit glorrcid^er fei, afö 3ubcnmabd^cn eio 

S)cm ijcur entreißen? 

HIoftetBntbev 
9Wu§ bod^ tool^t! 5Denn — fagt 
S)er ^ßatriard^ — an biefem S5riefd^en fei 
S)er gangen EI|riftenI|eit fel)r biet gelegen. 
S)ie^ SBrief^en h)oI|I befteÜt ju l^aben, — fagt 
S)er ^ßatriard^ — njerb' einft im §immet ®ott öiä 

SRit einer ganj befonbern Ärone lol^nen. 
Unb biefet Ärone — fagt ber ?ßatriard^ — 
Sei memanb toürb'ger alä mein ^xx. 
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StUftttbtvhtt 

S)cnn btcfc fironc ju bcrbtcncn, — fagt 

3)er ^ßatriard^ — fei fd^tpcrtid^ jcmanb aud^ 620 

®cfd^i(ftcr afe mein ^crr, 

Illoflevlintbev _ . , 

@r f et 

^ier frei; Unn' überall ftd^ l^icr bcfcl)n; 

SScrftcl^', tote eine ©tabt ju ftürmcn unb 

3u fd^trmcn ; f önnc — fagt bcr 5ßatrtard^ — 

S)ic ©tärf unb ©d^ipäd^c bcr üon ©alabin 025 

9?cu aufgcffil^rten, innern, jtocitcn SRaucr 

Slm bcftcn fd^ä^cn, ftc am bcutlid^ften 

S)ctt ©trcttcm Oottcig — fagt bcr ^ßatriard^ — 

Scfd^rciben. 

Sem)ie(4e¥r 

Outer Srubcr, tocnn id^ bod^ 

Shin aud^ beg 93rtefd^en^ näfiem 3nl)alt tofifetc. 63o 

Hlofterürttbev 

3a bcn, — bcn tociß id^ nun tool^I nid^t fo rcd^t. 

S)aig »rtefd^en aber tft an Äöntg ^f|t%. — 

5)cr ^ßatriard^ ... Sd^ l^ab' ntid^ oft geipunbcrt, 

SBie bod^ ein ^eiliger, ber fonft fo ganj 

Sm §immel lebt, jugteid^ fo unterrid^tet 630 

SSon S)ingen btefer SBelt gu fein f)erab 

©/^ hffen tantt. Qä ntu^ \t)m \avxa Xot'&^xv* 
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9?un bann ? SDer ^ßatriard^ ? — 

SBctB ganj genau, 

Oanj juüerläffig, tote unb too, toie ftart, 

SSon tüdä)tx ©eite ©dabin, im gaH 64o 

(gi^ ööHig tpieber bögest, feinen S^Ibjug 

Eröffnen toirb. 

XtmptUitn 

SDaö toeife er? 

Sa, unb möd^t' 

@§ gern bem Sönig 5ßl|ilipp toiffen laffen, 

S)amit ber ungefälir ermeffen fönne, 

Db bie ®efaf|r benn gar fo fd^redttid^, um 645 

Ttit ©alabin ben SBaffenfttaeftanb, 

S)en @uer Drben fd^on fo brab gebrod^en, 

@!^ fofte toa^ e^ tooHe, lieber ^er 

Qu fteHen. 

Xtmptlf^txx 

aSeld^ ein ^atrtard^ ! — 3a fo ! 

S)er tiebe, tapfre SRann toiH mid^ ju feinem 65o 

®emeinen 93oten, toiH mid^ — jum ©pion. — 

©agt (Suerm 5ßatriard^en, guter 93ruber, 

©obiel 3f|r mid^ ergrünben fönnen, loär' 

S)a^ meine ©ad^e nid^t — 3d^ muffe mid^ 

9?od^ ate Oefangenen betrad^ten, unb 600 

S)er 2;ent|3eII)erren einziger Söeruf 

©et, mit bem ©dfitoerte breinsufd^Iagen, nid^t 

£unbf(^aftevei ju treiben- 
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StUfitxhtuhtt 

S)ac|t' xä)'^ höiS) ! — 

S33iII'^ aud^ bcm ^crrn mä)t eben fc^r bcrubeln. — 

Qtoax f ömmt bo^ S5eftc nod^. — S)cr ^atriard^ eeo 

^iernäd^ft f)at au^gegattert, toic bic SSeftc 

®i6) nennt, unb loo auf Stbanon fte liegt, 

Sn bcr bte ungeheuren ©ummen ftedfen, 

SD?it loeld^en ©alabin^ öorftd^t^ger SBater 

2)0^ §eer befolbet unb bte ßi^^öfto^S^n 665 

®eö Kriege beftreitet. ©alabin öerfügt 

SSon Qdt ju Qtit auf abgelegnen SBegen 

SRac^ btefer SSefte fic^, nur faum begleitet — 

S^r merft bod^? 

Xtmptlfitn 

SWimmerme^r ! 

^iofttthtnhtx ^^ 

SBa^ ipare ba 

933of|I leidster, ate beö ©alabinig fid^ ju 67o 

SBemSd^tigen ? ben ®arau§ i^m ju mad^en? — 

3^r fd^aubert ? — D, e^ Iiaben fd^on ein ^aar 

©ottöffird^t'ge SKaroniten ftd^ erboten, 

SBenn nur ein tpadErer SRann fte führen looHe, 

S)a^ ©tüdE gu ipagen. 

Xtmptlfitn 
Unb ber ^atriard^ ötö 

^ätt^ aud^ JU biefem toadtem Spanne ntid^ 

erfebn? 

(£r glaubt, baß Äönig W^^P ^^^I 
SSon $ptotemai^ au^ bie ^anb ^ierju 
8te ießen Bieten iönne. 
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Xtmptltitxx 

mx? mir, »ruber? 
Ttix? §abt ^i)x ntd^t gel^flrt? nur erft ßcl^ört, eao 
SBoö für SScrbinblid^fcit bem ©alabüi 
Sc| Iiabe? 

aSo^I I)ab' td^'ig gehört. 

■ 

Unb bod^? 

ll(0ftetlnntbev 

Sa, — meint bcr 5ßatriard^ — boig toär' fd^on gut : 
®ott aber unb bcr Drbcn . . . 

änbcrn nid^tö! 
®ebictcn mir lein S5ubenftüdE! 

Hlofterlirtibev 

Octuife nid^t ! — 685 
9?ur — meint bcr ^ßatriard^ — fei SubenftüdE 
SBor SRenfd^en nid^t aud^ 93ubenftüdE bor ®ott. 

Xeittt»e(l§err 

Sd^ toär' bem ©atabin mein Seben fd^utbig: 
Unb raubt' if|m feinet ? 

Stiofttthtnhtx 

$ßfui ! — S)od^ bliebe — meint 
S)er ^patriard^ — nod^ immer ©alabin ew 

6tn geinb ber S^riftenlieit, ber Euer greunb 
^u fem fein ffieä)t ertüerben t&xvxvt. 
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%€mptHttn 

grcunb ? 

Wx bcm id^ blofe nid^t toiH sunt ©d^urlcn tocrbcn, 
3uni uttbonttarcn ©Surfen? 

Illoflevlnntbar 

McrbtngS ! — 
3toar — meint bcr 5ßatriard^ — ht^ S)anle^ fei eas 
SKan quitt, bor @ott unb SWenfd^en quitt, toenn nn^ 
S)er S)ienft um unferttoiHen nid^t gefd^el^en. 
Unb ha üeriauten looHe, — meint ber 5ßatriard^ — 
S)a6 ®uä) nur barum ©dabin begnabet, 
aOSeil il)m in Surer SWien', in Suerm SBefen 700 

®o toa^ t)on feinem ©ruber eingeteud^tet , . . 

Slud^ biefeä toeiß ber 5ßatriard^, unb bod^ ? — 

Slfl ! toäre ba^ getoife ! «!), ©alabin ! — 

aSSie? bie 9?atur ptt' aud^ nur ©neu 3"S 

SSon mir in beine^ ©rubere gorm gebilbet, 705 

Unb bem entfpräd^e nid^tig in meiner ©eele? 

aOSoig bem entfpräd^e, fönnt' id^ unterbrüdEen, 

Um einem ^atriard^en ju gefallen ? — 

Statur, fo leugft bu nid^t ! ©0 loiberfprid^t 

©id^ (Sott in feinen SBerf en nid^t ! — ®el)t, ©ruber ! — 710 

Srregt mir meine OaHe nid^t ! — ®tf)t ! gel)t ! 

3d^ Qti)\ unb gef)' Vergnügter, aU iä) taxiL 
SSerjeilie mir ber .^err. SSir Älo^texUult 
^mi> fd^utbig, unfern Obern ju ftet)oxä)tu. 
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Sediftet Wttftiritt 

^er Xempel^err unb ä)aja, bie ben Xempel^erm fd^on eine 
3ettlang von tpeitem beobachtet ^atte unb fi^ nun i^m näl^ert 

S)cr Äloftcrbrubcr, iptc mid^ bünft, Ite§ in 715 

S)cr beften Saun' tl)n nid^t — 5)ocl^ mufi id^ mein 
^ßalet nur luagen. 

5Run, üortrcpd^ ! — Sügt 
SDa^ ©^jrid^tport njoI)I, baß SRönd^ unb SBcib, unb SBeib 
Unb Ttönä) bcö Steufcfe bcibc Ärallen ftnb ? 
@r njirft mid^ f|cut auig einer in bie anbre. 720 

aSaö feil' ic^ ? — Sbler SRitter, (£u^ ? — @ott S)anf ! 
®ott taufcnb SDanf ! — SBo I|abt S^r benn 
S)ie ganje 3^i^ gcftcdft ? — 3I|r feib bod^ tool^I 
Sticht franf getoefen? 

S«ein. 

©efunb bod^? 

Semt»e(l|efr 

Sa. 

SBir loarcn ©urettpcgcn loalirlid^ ganj 725 

Sefümmert. 

©0? 

St)r "roatt ftO»\% >ö<tm\S^\.'i 
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Sem)iell|err 

©traten ! 

Unb lamt l^eut erft loicber? 

Xtmptlfitxx 

©cftcrn. 

2lud^ SRcd^a^ SSater ift l^cut angclommen. 
Unb nun barf SRcd^a bod^ tpo^I I)offcn? 

SBarum fte (Sud^ fo öftere bitten laffen. 730 

3I)r SBatcr labet (£ud^ nun fetter balb 

Stufö brtngttc^fte. Sr fömmt üon S5ab^Ion 

2Rit ätpanjig I)od^beIabenen Kamelen 

Unb allem, toa^ an ebeln ©pejereien, 

2ln Steinen unb an ©toffen Snbien 735 

Unb ^erften unb Serien, gar ©ina 

^ftbareig nur getpöfiren. 

Xettt^el^en 

Saufe nid^tig. 

©ein SSoIf üere^ret il|n aU einen gürften. 

S)od^ bafe e^ il|n ben SBeifen 9?atl|art nennt 

Unb nic^t öietmelir ben SReidEien, f|at ntid^ oft 740 

Oetounbert. 

Xtmptlfittx 

©einem SBoIf ift teid^ uub to^\\^ 
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SSor aUcm aber 
^ü'^ il^n bcn ®utcn nennen muffen. 5)enn 
Sl^r fteHt @ud^ gar nid^t bor, h)ie gut er tft. 
Slfö er erfulir, iptebiel @ud^ SRed^a fd^utbig, 745 

SBoig l^ött' in biefem Slugenbtidfe ntd^t 
@r aQeS (Sud^ getan, gegeben! 

Xemt^eQen 

©! 

SBerfud^t'^ unb fommt unb fel^t! 

SBaig benn ? tote fd^neß 
@tn SlugenblidE borüber ift? 

^tt' ic^, 
SBenn er fo gut nid^t tocix\ e^ mir fo lange 700 

S5ei il^m gefallen laffen? SÄeint 3I)r ettoa, 
Sd^ füllte meinen SBert afö 6I)riftin nid^t? 
Slud^ mir rt)arb'i§ bor ber SBiege ni^t gefungen, 
S)a§ id^ nur barum meinem ©l^'gemal)! 
9?ad^ ^aldftina folgen toürb*, um ba 706 

@in 3ubenmäbd^en äu erjielin. 6^ toax 
SRein lieber (£I)^gemaf|I ein ebler Äned^t 
Sn Saifer griebrid^^ ^eere — 

SBon ®eburt 
Ö7/r ©d/Weijct, bem bie @^r' unb ®nabe toarb, 
Mit Seinev Äatferlic^en 3Jlave\t&t -v«^ 
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3n einem SMf^ h^ erfaufen, — SBeib ! 
SBieüielmal ^abt Sl^r mir ba^ fd^on crjäl^It? 
^flrt ^^t benn gar nid^t auf, mid^ ju Verfolgen? 

SBerfoIgen! lieber @ott! 

3a, ja, üerfotgen. 
3d^ toiH nun einmal (Sud^ nid^t toeiter fef|n! res 

9?id^t l^ören! SBill öon @ud^ an eine %at 
9?id^t fort unb fort erinnert fein, bei ber 
3d^ nid^t^ gebadet, bie, toenn id^ brfiber beule, 
3um JRätfel bon mir felbft mir loirb. 3^^^ mö^t' 
Sd^ fte nid^t gern bereuen. STber fel)t, 770 

©reignet fo ein gaH fid^ toieber: 3I)r 
@eib fd^ulb, tomn iä) fo rafd^ nid^t I)anble; loenn 
3d^ mid^ öor^er er!imb' — unb brennen laffe, 
933a$ brennt 

Setoal^rc ®ott! 

SSon l^eut an tut 
9Äir ben OefaHen toenigften^, unb fennt 775 

9Äid^ toeiter nid^t. 3d^ bitt' (£ud^ brum. Slud^ Ia§t 
2)en SSater mir üom ^alfe. 3ub' ift Sube. 
Sd^ bin ein plum^jer ®ä)tDab\ S)eö SRäbd^enö Söilb 
Sft längft aus meiner ©eele, loenn eS je 
2)a toar. 

3)o(^ (Suxc» ift aus l^xex mä^l. ^'^ 
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Xetttt»eQen 

aSoig fon'g nun aber ba? toa^ foffig? 

aSer tocife ! 
S)ic SRenfd^cn finb nid^t immer, toa^ fic fd^cincn» 

S)od^ feiten ctooig S5effer^, 

SBartet bod^ ! 

SBoig eilt S^r? 

Seittt»ell|err 

SBeibr maä)i mir bic ^almcn nid^t 
SSerlia^t, tuorunter id^ fo gern fonft lüanbte» 785 

©0 gel^, bu beutfd^er 95är ! fo gel^ ! — Unb bod^ 
2Ru§ id^ bic ©pur beig S;iere^ nid^t berlieren, 

@ie gel^t Htm k)on toeitem na(^ 



3tt'ettcr Stttfettg 
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@3ene: bed @ultang ^alaft 
@alabin unb @itta§ fpielen @($a($ 

SBo btft bu, ©alabin? SBie fpielft bu ^eut? 

8a(abitt 

ißid^t flut? ^ä) badete bod^. 

eutat 

gür mid^, unb faum. 
9?iinm biefen 3^9 jurüdf. 

8a(abitt 

SBarum? 

eütat 

!J)er Springer 790 
SBirb unbebedft. 

8a(abitt 

Sft h)al)r. SRun fo ! 

3d^ in bie ®ahtl 

@alabitt 

SBieber toa^x. — ©d^ad^ bann ! 
eittat 

9Ba8 ^ilft bir baS? 3d^ fefee öor, unb bu 
fßifi, wie bu warft 

47 
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@a(abiii 

Sluig biefer Älcmmc, fe^' 
3d^ tDO% ift ol^ne Jöufee nid^t ju fommen. 796 

SWag'ig! nimm bcn ©^jringcr nur. 

3^ toiff il^n nid^t 
3d^ flel^' öorbei. 

!J)u fd^enfft mir nid^tö. S)ir liegt 
2ln biefem 5ßla^e mel^r afe an bem ©^jringer. 

Sann fein. 

Salabitt 

9Kad^' beine SRed^nung nur nid^t ol^nc 

SDen SBirt. S)enn fie^ ! SBog QHt% bag toarft bu nid^t soo 

SSermuten ? 

@itta4 

greilid^ nid^t. SBie fonnt' id^ aud^ 

SSermuten, ba§ bu beiner Königin 

©0 mübe toärft? 

@a(abitt 

3d^ meiner Königin? 

Mittat 

Sd^ feV nun fd^on, id^ foH l^eut meine taufenb 
S)inar\ fein 9?aferind^en mel^r gewinnen. sos 

^olobitt 

aSiefo ? 

eittat 

grag' nod^ ! — SBeil bu mit glei§, mit aßer 
©etoalt verlieren toiUft. — S)od^ babei finb' 
Sdß meine 9?ed^nung nid^t. ^ewu oca^x, ^aSj, 
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©n foId^eS ©})icl ba^ unterl^altcnbfte 

Siid^t ift, gctoann id^ immer nid^t am mctftcn sio 

3Rtt bir, totnn 16) t)crIor? SBcnn l^aft bu mir 

®cn @a|, mid^ bcS t)crIomcn ©^jieleig toegen 

Qu tröftcn, bo|)|)eIt nid^t l^cmad^ gefd^cnft? 

© ficl^! fo l^ättcft bu jatool^I, tocnn bu 

SScrIorft, mit gleife t)crIorcu, ©d^tocftcrd^cn ? sis 

@ttta4 

3um tocniflftcu fann gar tooi/l fein, bafe beiuc 
grcigcbigfeit, mein liebeig S5rfiberd^en, 
©d^ulb ift, bafe id^ nid^t bcffer ^pidtn lernen. 

@a(abitt 

SBir fommen ab öom ©piele. 9Kad^' ein @nbe! 

@itta4 

©0 bleibt e^ ? 9?un benn : ©d^ad^ ! unb boppdt ©d^ad^ ! 

@a(abitt 

9?un freilid^, biefe^ Stbfd^ad^ ^aV xä) nid^t 821 

©efel^n, ba^ meine Sönigin jugleid^ 

9Kit niebertoirft 

(Stttat 

SBar bem nod^ abjul)elfen? 
Safe fel^n. 

@a(abitt 

9?ein, nein; nimm nur bie S!önigin. 
3d^ toar mit biefem ©teine nie red^t glüdflid^. 826 

@ittal) 
^£p0 mit bem Steine ? 
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gort bamit ! — S)a^ tut 
9Kir nid^tS. S)cnn fo ift aßcig toicberum 

' ^ ^^ ©tttali 

SBie l)öfKd^ man mit Äönigtnncn 
ajerfal^ren muffe, ^at mein Jörubcr mid^ 
3u tooU Qelebrt. 

@a(abitt 

Stimm ober nimm ftc nid^t! sao 

3d^ l^abe feine mel^r. 

Mittat 

SBojU fie nel^men? 
©d^ad^ ! — ©d^ad^ ! 

9?ur toeiter. 

Mittat 

©d^ad^ ! — nnb ©d^ad^ ! — unb ©d^ad^ ! — 

^alobitt 

Unb matt! 

Mittat 

SRid^t ganj; bu jiel^ft ben ©^jringer nod^ 

©ajtDifd^en, ober toaö bu mad^en hjiUft. 

©leic^biel ! 

@a(abitt 

©anj red^t ! — S)u l)aft gewonnen, unb 835 

Stt^afi jal)It. SWan laff ' il^n rufen ! gleid^ ! — 

S)u l^atteft, ©ittal^, nid^t fo unred^t; id^ 

SBar m(^t jo ganj beim <SpxtU, toax jerftreut. 

l//ri> bann : mv gibt unä benn Ut c^a^toi ^\m^ 
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JScftänbig? bie an nid^tS erinnern, nid^t^ 84o 

JSejeid^nen. ^aV iä) mit bem Sman benn 

©efpielt ? — S)od^ toaö ? S?erluft tvxU «ortoanb. S«ic^t 

2)ie ungeformten ©teine, ©ittal^, finb'ö, 

2)ie ntid^ Verlieren mad)ten: beine Äunft, 

©ein rul^ifler unb [d^neHer S5Ud . . . 

^Ud9 fO 845 

SBiUft bu ben ©tad^el beig SSerluftig nur ftumpfen. 
®enufl, hn toarft jerftreut, unb mel^r ate xä), 

Slfö bu? SBog ^ätte bid^ jerftreuet? 

©ittai ^ . 

©eine 

3erftreuunfl freilid^ nid^t ! — D ©alabin, 

SBenn toerben toir [o fleißig toieber fpielen! söo 

@a(abitt 

@o fpielen toir um fo öiel gieriger ! — 

W) ! toeil eg h)ieber loögel^t, meinft bu ? — SKag'^ ! — 

SRur ju ! — 3d^ l)abe nid^t juerft gejogen ; 

3d^ ptte gern ben ©tiöeftanb auf§ neue 

Verlängert; l^ätte meiner ©ittal^ gern, 855 

®ern einen guten SWann jugleid^ öerfd^afft. 

Unb baö mu§ SRid^arb^ SBruber fein; er ift 

Sa SKd^arb^ S5ruber. 

@ttta4 

SBenn bu bemexv ^&ja^ 
IVur lobett tattrtft! 
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Ckitiibitt 

SBcnn unfcrm Jörubcr SRcIel 
S)cmn SKd^arbä ©d^tocfter toär' ju 2:etlc toorben: seo 
^! tocld^ ein ^n^ jufanmten! ^, ber crftcn, 
S)cr beftcn Käufer in ber SBeÜ baö befte ! — 
2)u l^örft, id^ 6m ntid^ felbft ju Io6en aud^ 
Slid^t faul. 3d^ bfinf' ntid^ meiner greunbe toert. — 
S)aiS l^ätte äRenfd^en geben foQen! bo^! 866 

Bim 

^V iä) beg fd^önen Xxamti^ ntd^t gleid^ gelad^t? 

S)u fennft bie S^riften nid^t, toißft fie nid^t fennen* 

^f)x ©tolj ift: ßl^riften fein, nid^t SÄenfd^en. S)enn 

©elbft ha^f tocS nod^ t)on il^rem (Stifter l^er 

3Rit äRenfd^üd^feit ben Slberglanben toirjt, wo 

S)a8 lieben fie, nid^t h)eil eiS menfd^Iid^ ift: 

aSeir^ etiriftu^ le^rt, toeir^ (S^riftu« ^at getan. — 

SBol^I it)nen, ba§ er fo ein guter äRenfd^ 

9?od^ toaxl SBol^I it)nen, ba§ fie feine S^ugenb 

2luf 3;reu' unb (Stauben nel^men f önnen ! — S)od^ 875 

333a^ 3;ugenb ? — ©eine S^ugenb nid^t, fein SRame 

©oH fiberall Verbreitet hjerben, foH 

S)ie 9?amen aller guten äRenfd^en fd^änben, 

S?erfd^Iingen. Um ben 9?amen, um ben 9?amen 

Sft il^nen nur ju tun. 

Balahin 

S)u meinft, toarum 88o 

©ie fonft verlangen toörben, ba§ aud^ x% 
Sfüd^ bn unb 2»elef, Stiriften ^iefeet, et) 
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Sotool^I! %U toär' t)on ß^riftcn nur, afe 6^riftcn, 
3)tc Siebe ju getoärtigen, tt)omtt sss. 

®er @d^ö})fer äRonn unb SWännüt aitögeftottet ! 

3)ie (£f|riften glauben nte^r Strmfeltgfetten, 

Slfö ba| fte bie nid^t anä) nod^ glauben tonnten! — 

Unb gleid^tpol^l irrft bu bid^. — S)ie 3;em|)el]^erren, 

®ie ßl^riften nid^t, finb fd^ulb, finb, nid^t ate Sänften, soo 

Site %tm)pdf)tntn fd^ulb. S)urd^ bie allein 

SBirb au8 ber ©ad^e nid^tö. @ie tooßen Sicca, 

S)a^ SRid^arbiS ©d^toefter unferm SSruber SWelef 

3um SSrautfd^a^ bringen müfete, fd^Ied^terbing^ 

S«id^t fahren laffen. S)a§ be3 SRitter^ Vorteil 895 

®efal^r nid^t laufe, f^jielen fie ben SWönd^, 

S)en albern SÄönd^. Unb ob öieHeid^t im ginge 

(£in guter ©treid^ gelänge, l^aben fie 

3)e§ SBaffenfttHeftanbeg Slblauf faum 

©rtparten f önnen. — Suftig ! 9?ur fo toeiter ! 900 

3t)r §erren, nur fo toeiter ! — SWir fd^on red^t ! — 

SBär' aße« fonft nur, h)ie e« müfete. 

(SIttai 

^ S«un? 

aSai^ irrte bid^ benn fonft? SBa^ fönnte fonft 
5)id^ ouiS ber S^ffung bringen? 

wcS bon j|e 
3Rid^ immer auiS ber g^ffung t)at gebrad^t. — 906 

3d^ toar auf Sibanoh, bei unferm SSatex. 
^ untertiegt ben ©orgen nod^ , . • 
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Mittat 

D tt)el^! 

@alabitt 

@r fann md)t burd^; cö flemmt fid) aßet Orten; 
e^ fet)It balb ha, balh bort — 

eutat 

aSaö f Icmmt ! tpo^ f cl^It ? 
@a(abitt 

SBa§ fonft, ate toa^ iä) faum ju nennen toürb'ge? 910 
SBo^, h)enn id^'§ l^abe, mir [0 fibcrflüffig, 
Unb ^aV iä)'^ nid^t, fo unentbel^rlid^ fd^eint. — 
SBo bleibt Sll^^afi benn? Sft niemanb naä) 
S^m an^ ? — ^a^ leibige, üertoünfci^tc @elb ! — 
®ut, $afi, bafe bu fömmft 

Stoeiter Sluftritt 

^er ^evtoifc^ Sll^&afu @alabim @itta§ 

!J)ie (Selber au8 9iß 

Sg^pten finb öermutlid) angelangt. 
SBenn^^ nur fein öiel ifi 

@a(abitt 

§aft bu SRac^rid^t? 

3/$ nid^t ^ä) benfe, bafe id^ l^ier fie in 
(SmpfattQ foU nel^men. 
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Qaf)V an ©itta^ taufcnb 
2)marc ! 

3n (Sebanlen l^in« unb l^erge^enb 

Qa^Vl anftatt cm})fanfl! D fd^ön! 920 

S)aig ift für toa^ nod^ hjcnigcr afe nid^tö. — 
Sin ©itta^ ? — tpicberum an ©ittaf) ? Unb 
SBerloren ? — toieberum im ©d)aci^ üerloren ? — 
5Da fte^t cg nod^, ha^ (Bpxdl 

Mittat 

3)u gönnft mir bod^ 
5Kcin ®Ific! ? 

baS @^iel aetrad^tenb 

SBo^ gönnen ? 3Benn — 3^r tvi^t jatoof)!. 025 
Sft ! $afi! bft ! 

nod^ auf bai @^iel getid^tet 

©önnfig @ud^ nur felber erft! 

«I-^fi, bft! 

S)ie SBci^en hjaren @uer? 
3I)r bietet ©d^ad^? 

®ut, ba§ er nid^tö gel^ört! 
i)&w/ //? ^er ßug an i^m ? 
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^Utafl ifim n&^et ttetenb 

@o faflc boc|, 
S)a6 iä) mein ®clb bcfommcn tonn. 

noc^ auf bai Spiel geheftet 

3^r foßt'^ bcfomntcn, toic 3l^r'8 ftctö bdommcn. 

aSie ? bift bu toff ? 

3)0^ Qpxd ift ja nid^t au^. 
3^r l^abt ja nid^t bcrloren, ©alabin« 

^oä) ! bod^ ! »eja^P ! bcja^r ! 

»cja^r ! bcjalir ! 
S)a fielet ja @urc Äöniflin. 

Sadtbitt nodg fo 

®t(t ntd^t; 035 

®cl^ört nid^t ntcl^r in^ ©pieL 

@o maä)' unb fag', 
S)a| id^ boS ®clb mir nur fann ^olcn laffcn. 

nod^ immet in bai Spiel bertieft 

S?crftcf)t ftd^, fo h)ie immer. — SBenn anä) fd^on, 
SBenn aud^ bic Sönigin nid^tö gilt: ^f)x fcib 
^od^ bamm noc^ m(J^t matt. 
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Solftbitt 

tcitt Ibinau unb toirft baS ®))iel um 

3d^ bin eS, n^iU mo 
@8 fein. 

3a fo ! — @})iel tote ©ctoinft ! ©o tote 
©etoonncn, fo bejal^It. 

^Olabitt 3tt Sitta^ 

aSo^ faflt er? tooS? 

bon 3eit 3u 3eit btm ^afl koinlenb 

S)u fetmft tl^n ja. (£r fträubt fid^ gern, läfet gern 
©td^ bitten, ift tool^I gar ein toenig neibifd^. — 

^adibitt 

Sluf bid^ bod^ nid^t ? Sluf meine ©d^toefter nid^t ? — 915 
SBai^ ^ör' id^, §afi? SReibifc^? S)u? 

Sann fein! 
fiann fein! — 3d^ l^ött' il^r ^im tool^I. lieber felbft, 
SBär' lieber felbft fo gut afö fie. 

^ aw 

$at er bod^ immer rid^tig nod^ bejal^It, 

Unb toirb aud^ l^eut bejal^Ien. Safe il^n nur ! — 950 

®e^ nur, Sll^afi, gel) ! 3c^ toiH ba^ ®elb 

©d^on Idolen laffen. 

SRein, id^ fpiele länger 
S)ie SÄummerei nid^t mit. (£r mu^ eS bvi4^ 
ßinmat evfal^vett. 
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SBer? unb tooä? 

^ Srt^afi! 

3ft btefe^ bein SSerfpred^en ? ^ältft bu fo 955 

aRir aSort? 

SBie fonnt' id^ glauben, bafe ciS fo 

SBeit gelten hjürbe. 

Salabitt 

S«un? erfahr' ic^ nic^tö? 

Sdö bitte bid^, Slt^afi, [ei befd^eiben. 

@a(abiit 

5Daö tft bod^ fonberbar ! SBoig fönnte ©itta^ 

©0 feierlid^r fo toavm bei einem gremben, oeo 

S5ei einem ©ertoifd^ lieber ate bei mir, 

Sei i^rem SBruber, fid) Verbitten tooöen. 

2K-|)afi, nun befe^r t^ — SRebe, S)erh)ifd^ ! 

Safe eine Äleinigfeit, mein SBruber, bir 
SRid^t näl^er treten, afö fie hjürbig ift. ööö 

!J)u hjeifet, id^ l^abe ju üerfd^tebnen SWalen 
S)tefelbe ©umm' im ©d^ad^ öon bir getoonnen. 
Unb toeil id^ t|t ha^ ®elb nid^t nötig l^abe, 
3BeiI ifet in |)afiö Saffe boc^ baö ®elb 
9?id^t eben aßju l^öufig ift, fo ftnb 970 

S)ie 5ßoften fielen geblieben. Slber forgt 
ißur nid^t! 3d^ toiH fie toeber bir, mein SBruber, 
IVod^ ^afi, nod^ ber ^(x\\t ^ä^tuUw, 
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Sa, 
SBcnn'8 ba^ nur toäre ! ba^ ! 

Unb mef)r bergleid^en. — 
Slud^ bog ift in bcr Äaffc fielen geblieben, 975 

SBog bu mir einmal auiSgetoorfen, ift 
©eit toenig SWonben ftel^n geblieben. 

mä)t affeg. 

3loä) nid^t ? — aSirft bu reben ? 

©eit auig %^pten toir ba^ ®elb erwarten, 
^t fie . . . 

Mittat du @alabin 

SBoju il^n l^ören? 

SRid^t nur nid^tö oso 
S5efommcn . . . 

^alabiit 

®uteö aRäb^en ! — Slud^ beif)cr 

a»it t)orgefd^offen. SRid^t? 

S)en gangen ^of 

@rl)alten; ©uern Sluftoanb ganj allein 

SBeftritten. 

@a(abitt 

^/ io^, bag ift meine ©>ä)tDe\tex\ ^\^ >xxaaTw.«Ä 
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SBcr f)attt, bicS ju fönncn, ntid^ fo rcid^ 985 

®cmad^t afö bu, mein ©ruber? 

SBtrb fd^ott anä) 
@o bettelarm fie toieber mad^en, ate 

3d^ arm? ber Sruber arm? 
333enn l^ab' id^ mel^r ? toenn toeniger gel^abt ? — 
(£in Äleib, ©in ©d^hjert, ©in 5ßferb — unb ©inen @ott ! 990 
SBa^ braud^' id^ me^r? SBenn fann'^ an bem mir f eitlen? 
Unb bjod^, SW^^afi, fönnt' id^ mit bir fd^elten, 

@itta^ 

©d^ilt nid^t, mein ©ruber. SBenn id^ unferm SSater 
Slud^ [eine Sorgen fo erleid^tem fönnte! 

@a(abitt 

211^! 211^! 9?un fd^Iögft bu meine greubigfeit 995 

?luf einmal h)ieber nieber ! — 3Rir, für mid^ 
gel^It nid^tiS, unb fann nid^t^ feilten. 2lber i^m, 
3t)m feiltet, unb in il^m un§ aßen. — Sagt, 
3Baig [oH id^ mad^en ? — Slu^ tg^pten f ommt 
SSieÖeid^t nod^ lange nid^tö. SBoran baö liegt, 1000 

SBei§ ®ott. ©^ ift bod^ ba nod^ aÖeiS tuf)ig. — 
Slbbred^en, einsietin, [paren h)ill id^ gern, 
3Rir gern gefallen laffen, toenn eö mid^, 
SBIofe mid^ betrifft, bIo§ mid^, unb niemanb fonft 
darunter leibet. — 3)od^ toa^ fann baö mad^en ? loos 
ffm ißfevb, (Sin Äleib, ©in ©d^toert mu^ id^ bod^ l^abeit. 
Itnb meinem &oit ift au(i^ mä)tö ab^\x\yvxv^^xv. 
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Sl^m gnfigt fd^on fo mit tpcnigcm genug, 

üRit meinem ^rjen. — Sluf ben Ü6erfd^u| 

SSon beiner Saffe, $afi, f)att' iä) fel^r loio 

®ered^net 

Überfd^u^ ? — ©ogt felber, ob 
3f)r mid^ nid^t l^ättet frieden, toemgftenS 
9Kid^ broffeln laffen, toenn auf Überfd^u§ 
3d^ öon ©ud^ to&t' ergriffen toorben. 3a, 
?luf Unterfd^Ieif ! bog toar ju toagen. 

@a(abitt „ 

Slun, 1016 

SBaä mad^en toir benn aber ? — Sonnteft bu 

SSorerft bei niemanb anbem borgen afe 

»ei ©itta^ ? 

SBürb' id^ biefeä SSorred^t, »ruber, 
2Rir l^aben nel^men laffen? 3Rir öon il^m? 
Slud^ nod^ befiel^' id^ brauf. 9?od^ bin id^ auf 1020 

S)em 3;rod£nen üöUig nid^t. 

SRur ööllig nid^t! 
35a8 fepe nod^ ! — ®el) gleid^, mad^' Slnftalt, ^fi ! 
9Wmm auf, bei toem bu fannft! unb toie bu fannft! 
®t% borg^ üerf})rid^. — 9iur, ^fi, borge nid^t 
S5ei benen, bie id^ reid^ gemad^i S)enn borgen 1026 
SSon biefen, möd^te toieberforbern ^ei^en. 
Qk\) ju ben ©eijtgften; bie toerben mir 
8m liebften teilten. 2)enn fie totffen too\:^l, 
Bie gut i^r &cü> in meinen ^nbexv töu4^tx\.» 
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3c^ fennc bcrcn feine. 

(£6en fallt loso 

SRir ein, gel^ört ju l^aben, ^fi, bafe 
S)ein greunb jurürfgefontnten. 

9(«$a{i betroffen 

greunb? mein ^eunb? 
S33er toär' benn ba§? 

eittttt 

3)ein l^oij^gejjriefner Subc. 

©epriefner 3ube? i)oä) t)on mir? 

S)cm ®ott,— 
Tliä) benft be^ StuöbrudE^ nod^ red^t tüol^I, beg einft 1035 
S)u felber bid^ bon il^m bebienteft, — bem 
©ein ®ott bon allen Ofitern biefer 3BeIt 
SDa^ fleinff unb größte fo in boöem 2»afe 
®rteilet l^abe. — 

©agt' id^ fo ? — Sffiaig mcinf 
3d^ benn bamit? 

@ttta^ 

S)aiS Heinfte: SReid^tum. Unb io4o 
S)aB größte: SBeiiS^eit 

SBie? bon einem 3uben? 
&vn einem Subett ^&tt' lä) \>cä ^A^^^*^ 
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3)a^ l^ättcft bu öon bcincm ^atf)an nid^t 

Sa fo ! öon bcm ! t)om SWattjan ! — gicl 
SÄ ir bcr bod^ gar nic^t bei. — SBal^rl^aftig ? S)cr io4ß 
Sft cnblid^ tDiebcr l^cim gefornmen? (£i! 
@o mag'^ bod^ gar fo fd^Ied^t mit it|m ntd^t fielen. — 
®anä rcd^t : bcn nannt' einmal bog SSoIf ben SBeifcn ! 
S)cn 9?eid&cn aud6. 

5)en 9?cid^en nennt e^ it|n 
S|t metjr afö je. Sie gange ©tabt erfd^aHt, loso 

SBog er für Softbarfeiten, toa^ für ©d^ä^e 
(Sr mitqebrac&t. 

SRun, iff^ ber SReid^e tüieber, 
©0 toirb'^ aud^ tüol)! ber SBeife tüieber fein. 

eutaü 

SBaig meinft bu, ^fi, toenn bu biefen angingft? 1054 

Unb toa^ bei il^m ? — S)od^ njotjl nid^t borgen ? — 3a, 
S)a fennt St|r il^n. — @r borgen ! — ©eine SBei^l^eit 
3ft eben, ba§ er niemanb borgt. 

Bim ^ ^ r. 
5Du l^aft 

9Wir fonft bod^ gang ein anber 93ilb öon il^m 

®emadbt. 

3ur SRot toirb er (£ud^ SBateu box^tv^, 
Qklb ader, &eib ? Qklh nimmerme\)t. — ^% \\\. ^^ 
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©n 3ubc frctlid^ übrigcniS, toic'iS nid^t 

Siel 3ubctt gibt. @r i)at SScrftanb; er tücife 

Qn leben, fpielt gut ©d^ad^. 3)od^ geidinet er 

3in ©d^Ied^ten ftd^ nid^t minber ate im ®uten 

SSon allen anbern 3uben auö. — Sluf ben, loes 

Stuf ben nur red^net nid^t. — S)en Slrmen gibt 

@r jtoar, unb gibt bieHeid^t tro^ ©alabin, 

S33enn fd^on nid)t gang fo biel, bod^ gang fo gern, 

5)od^ ganä fo fonber Slnfel^n. Sub' unb (S^rift 

Unb äRufelmann unb 5ßarft, aUe^ ift loro 

SI)nt einig. 

Unb fo ein 3Rann . . . 

®a(abitt 

SBie fomntt eiS benn, 

S)a^ id^ bon biefem SKanne nie gel^ört ? . . . 

S)er foHte ©alabin nid^t borgen? nid^t 
3)em ©dabin, ber nur für anbre brandet, 
SRic^t fic^ ? 

S)a fetjt nun gleid^ ben Suben toieber, lors 
S)en ganä gemeinen Suben ! — (Staubt mir^^ bod^ ! — 
(£r ift aufig ©eben eud^ fo eiferfüd^tig, 
©0 neibifd^! Sebe^ Sotjn bon ®ott, baig in 
S)er SBelt gefagt njirb, jög^ er lieber ganj 
SlUein. 9?ur barum eben leitjt er feinem, loao 

S)amit er ftet^ ju geben ^abt, 3BeiI 
S)ie miV \i)m im ®e^e^ ^Äol^xv, \i\t 
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©cfäüigfcit il)m aber nid^t geboten, mad^t 

3)ie WüV xi)n ju bem ungefäHtgften 

©cfeHeit auf ber SBelt. Qtvav bin id^ feit losö 

Oeraumer Qdt ein toenig übern ^vl% 

2Kit il)m gefpannt; bod^ benft nur nid^t, bafe id^ 

S^m barum nic^t Oered^tigfeit erzeige. 

@r ift ju allem gut, blofe baju nid^t, 

S5Iofe baju tüatirlid^ nid^t. 3d^ tDiH aud^ gleid^ io9o 

SWur gel)n, an anbre 5:firen tlop^m . . . S)a 

S5efinn' id^ ntid^ foeben eine^ SKol^ren, 

S)er reid^ unb geijig ift. — Sd^ gel^', id^ gel^'. 

SBoig eilft bu, |Kifi? 

8a(abitt 

Sa§ il^n! lafe it|n! 

S)ritter Sluftritt 

@itta^, @alabin 

Sittall ^^^ 

@r bod^, afö ob er mir nur gern entf äme ! — ioös 

SBaig l^eifet ba^ ? — §at er njirf üd) fid^ in it|m 

95etrogen, ober — möd^t' er un^ nur gern 

©etriegen ? 

Salabitt 

3Bie? ba^ fragft bu mid^? 3d^ toeife 

Sa faum, öon njem bie Siebe njar, unb l^öre 

SSott euerm Suben, euerm 9?att)au, t)tut ^^s*^ 

^i/m erftettmal 
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etttat 

Sft'^ möglich? bafe ein 2»ann 
S)tr fo Verborgen Blieb, öon bem e^ l^eifet, 
@r l^abe ©alomon^ unb 3)abib^ ®räber 
Srforfd^t unb tpiffe beren ©iegel burd^ 
(Sin mäd^tige^, getjeime^ 3Bort ju löfen? 1105 

2lu^ il^nen bring' er bann t)on Qdt ju Qüt 
S)ie unerme^Iid^en SReid^tümer an 
S)en 5:ag, bte feinen minbem QueH verrieten« 

^at feinen SReid^tum biefer SWann anB ®räbern, 
©0 tüaren'^ fid^erlid^ nid^t ©alomon^, 1110 

9?id^t 3)at)ib^ ®räber. Starren lagen ba 
Searaben ! 

Ober »öfenjid^ter ! — STud^ 

Sft feinet SReid^tum^ Queue tpeit ergiebiger, 

SBeit unerfd^ö|)flid^er afe fo ein ®rab 

SSoH SWammon. 

8alabitt 

S)enn er l^anbelt, tvk xä) l^örte. ms 

©ein ©aunttier treibt auf allen ©trafen, jiel^t 
S)urd^ alle SBüften; feine ©d^iffe liegen 
Sn allen ^äfen. 2)a^ t|at mir too\)l et) 
Slt^afi felbft gefagt unb öoC ©ntäüdfen 
^injugefügt, tpie grofe, tpie ebel biefer 1120 

©ein 3^reunb antpenbe, tva^ fo flug unb emfig 
Sr ^z/ erwerben für ju tlem mä^l aö)(ot*, 
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^injugefügt, tvk frei öon Sßorurtcilcn 

©ein Ocift, fein §erj tDic offen jeber 5:ugenb, 

SBie eingeftintmt mit jeber ©d^öntieit fei 1126 

8a(abtit 

Unb i^t ^pxaä) §afi bod^ fo ungeioife, 

©0 talt t)on ifent. 

@itta^ 

Salt nun tüol^I nid^t; Verlegen. 

Site ^aW er'^ für gefätirlid^, il|n ju loben, 

Unb tvoW x^n nnöerbient bod^ aud^ nid^t tabeln. — 

SBie? ober toax' e^ n)irHid^ fo, ba§ felbft 1130 

S)er 93efte feinet SSoIfeg feinem SSoIfe 

9iid^t ganä entflieljen fann? ha^ toirfüd^ fid^ 

Slt^afi feinet grennb^ t)on biefer ©eite 

^u fd^ämen l^ätte ? — ©ei bem, n)ie it)m tooHe ! — 

S)er Sube fei mel)r ober toeniger iias 

2lte 3ub', ift er nur reid^: genug für un§! 

8a(abitt 

3)u toiHft it)m aber bod^ ba^ ©eine mit 
©etoalt nid^t nel^men, ©d^n)efter? 

(Bittah 

3a, tva^ f)d^t 
93ei bir ©etoalt ? 3Rit ^eur unb ©d^toert ? SRein, nein, 
3Ba^ brandet e^ bei ben ©d^n)ad)en für Oetoalt 1140 
Site il^re ®ä)tütxä)t ? — Somm öor i^t nur mit 
3tt meinen §aram, eine ©ängerin 
3u l^ören, bie id^ geftern erft gefauft, 
®iS reift inbeig Bei mir t)ietteic^t ein ^xv\4)^a% 
3)en idß auf biefen 3fiatf)an t)abe. — ^omm\ ^^"^ 
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Vierter Auftritt 

@3ene: vor bem $aufe bed yiaif^an, 100 ed an bie $a(men ftö^ 
Hled^a unb 9{at^an tommen ^eraud* 3^ i^nen ^a\a 

S^r l^abt (Sud^ fel)r öcrtDcilt, mein Sßatcr. (£r 
SBirb faum nod^ metir ju treffen fein. 

iRun, nun; 
SBenn l^ier, tjter untern ^almen fd^on nid^t ntel^r, 
2)od^ anbernjört^, — - ©ei i^t nur »ruljig. — ©iet| ! 
Sömmt bort nid^t S)aja auf un^ ju? 

@ie tüirb 1100 
3]^n ganä getpi^ Verloren l^aben. 

^udD 
SBo^t nic^t. 

@ie tDürbe fonft gefd^tüinber fommcn. 

9latian 

@ie \)at un^ n)ot)t nod^ nid^t gefetju . . . 

9cun ftet)t 
©ie un^. 

matf^an 

Unb bop^jelt it)re ©d^ritte. ©tel^ ! — 

©ei bod^ nur ruljig! rul^ig! 

ffitä^a 

SBoCtet S^r iisj 

5J?z7^/ eine S^od^ter, bie l^ier rul^ig njäre? 
Sidß unßetümmext üefee, \ot\\tXi ^vÄ^^Vcxi 
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Sl^r Seben fei ? 3t)r Scben, — ba^ tt)r nur 
©0 üc6, tDcit ftc e^ @ud^ juerft öcrbanfct. 

3d^ möd^tc bid^ ntd^t anbcrö, afe bu btft, iieo 

%uä) tomn iä) toix^tt, ba§ in beütcr ©cclc 
®anj tttoa^ anbrc^ nod^ ftd^ rege. 

SRcüi SSatcr? 

gragft bu mici^? fo fd^üci^tcrn mtd^? 
aSoig aud^ in beinern 3nnern öorgetit, ift 
Statur unb Unfd^ulb. Sa§ e^ feine ©orge iies 

S)ir mad^en, SWir, mir ntad^t e^ feine. 9?ur 
Sßerf|)rid^ mir: tomn bein ^erj öemefimlid^er 
©id^ einft erflärt, mir feiner SBünfd^e feinen 
3u bergen. 

@dE|on bie SWöglid^feit, mein §erj 
@ud^ lieber ju öerl^üHen, mad^t mid^ jittem. mo 

SRid^tö mel^r l^ieröon! S)ai§ ein für aUemal 
3ft abgetan. — SDa ift ja SDaja. — SRun ? 

3loä) tvanbdt er l^ier untern 5ßalmen unb 
SBirb gleid^ um jene SWauer fommen. — ©el^t, 
J)a fömmt er! 

W)l unb fd^einet unentfd^Ioffen, im 
SBol^in ? ob totittx ? ob l^inab ? ob x<t^\§>? 
€6 tints? 
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SRein, nein; er mad^t ben 3Beg um^ SI 
©ctDtfe nod^ öfter, unb bann mufe er t)ier 
SSorbei. — SBoig gilt^ö ? 

SRec^t ! rec^t ! — §aft bu i^ 
Oefprod^en? Unb tüie ift er tjeut? 

3Bte immer. 

©0 mad^t nur, ba^ er eud^ l^ier nid^t genjatir 
SBirb. 2!retet mel^r jurüdE. ®et|t lieber ganj 
ßinein. 

9?ur einen S3Iid nod) ! — 2lf) ! bie §edEe, 
S)ie mir ifen ftieHt 

S!ommt! fommt! ®er SSater 
®anj red^t. 3I)r lauft ®efat)r, toenn er Suc^ fielet, 
S)afe auf ber ©teil' er umfet)rt. 

2lf) ! bie §ec!e I 
matfian 
Unb fömmt er ^jlöfelid^ bort au^ il)r ]^ert)or, 
©0 fann er anber^ nid)t, er mu§ eud^ fetjn. 
2)rum gebt bod6 nur ! 

S!ommt ! fommt ! 3d^ toeife ein J 
3luiS bem toir fie bemerfen fönnen. 
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SOttfter auftritt 

91a t^ an unb balb barauf ber Xemp eifert 

gaft fc^cu' id^ mid^ beö ©onberlütgö, gaft mad^t 

SKid^ feine raul^e Siugenb ftu^en. S)afe 

@in SWenfd^ bod^ einen SKenfd^en fo Verlegen 

©oÖ mad^en fönnen ! — ^ ! er f ömmt — S5et ®ott ! 

(Sin Süngling tüie ein SD?ann. Sd^ mag it)n tDoIjI, iias 

3)en guten, tro^'gen JBlidE! ben ^jraHen (Sang! 

S)ie ©d^ale fann nur Bitter fein, ber Sem 

Sft'^ fieser nid^t. — SBo fal^ id^ bod^ bergleid^en ? — 

SSerjeil^et, ebler gran!e . , . 

Xtmptlfittv 

Sriaubt . . • 
Xtmptl^ttx 

SBoig, Sube? tDQg? 

5)a§ id^ mid^ unterftel^' 1200 

@ud^ anjureben. 

Xtmptlfitxt 

^ann id^'g loetiren? S)od^ 
9tor furj, 

9^atlian 

SSerjietit, unb eilet nid^t fo ftolj, 
SRid^t fo öeräd^tlid^ einem SKann öorübtt, 
3)en 3Jßr auf ewig (Sud) tjerbvmbetv \)ofe\.. 
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XevMieQen 

SBtc ba^ ? 31^, f aft errat' iä)'^. S«ic^t ? S^r f ctb . . . i2C==3E 

9}at4an 

S^ tjcifee SRatl^an, bin bciS äKöbd^cniS SSatcr, 
2)a^ @urc ©ro^mut au^ bcm gcur gerettet, 
Unb fomme . . . 

SBenn ju banfen, — ^pavt'^ ! Sd^ ^ob' 
Um biefe SIeintgfett bei§ S)anfei§ fd^on 
3ut)tel erbulben muffen. — SSoUenb^ Sl^r, 121-^ 

Sl^r fetb mir gar nid^t^ fd^ulbig. SBu^t' id^ benn, 
S)a^ biefeö SWäbd^en Sure 2!od^ter tüar? 
So ift ber Xem^jelfierren ^ffid^t, bem erften, 
S)em beften beiäuf^jringen, beffen SRot 
(Sie fel^n. SWein Seben tpar mir ot)nebem mef 

Sn btefem 2IugenbIidEe läftig. ®em, 
©el^r gern ergriff id^ bie ®elegent)eit, 
So für ein anbre^ Seben in bie ©dränge 
3u fd^Iagen, für ein anbre^, — tvmn'^ aud) nur 
S)ai§ Seben einer Sübin Ujöre. 

©rofe ! 1220 

®ro^ unb abfd^eulid^ ! — S)od^ bie SBenbung tä§t 
©id^ benfen. S)ie befd^eibne ®rö^e flüchtet 
©id^ l^inter baö . Slbfd^eulid^e, um ber 
93en)unbrung au^jutpeid^en. — Slber toenn 
©ie fo ba^ D))fer ber Setpunberung 1226 

SSerj^m&))t, toa^ für ein Opfer benn berfd^mäl^t 
(Sie mütbet ? — Sftittet, toexvxi ^^t %x xC\4^\. \x^xÄJi 
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b nid^t gefangen tüäret, toürb' id^ @ud^ 
' bretft nid^t fragen, ©agt, befel^It, toomit 
nn man (Sud^ btenen ? 

XetiMieOierr 

S^r? SRitnid^t^. 

3d^ bin 1230 
t reid^er 3Rann. 

XtmptHttt 

S)er reid^re Sube toar 
ir nie ber be^re Sube. 

S)ürft 3t)r benn 
irum nid^t nü|en, toa^ bemungead^tet 
Sefere^ l^at? nid^t feinen SReic^tum nü^en? 

Xtmptlfittt 

m gut, bog tüxü xä) auä) mä)t ganj üerreben; 1235 

X meinet SWantete tDiHen nid^t. ©obalb 

:r ganj unb gar öerfd^Iiffen, toeber ©tid^ 

)ä) ge^e länger tjalten tDiU, fomnt' id^ 

ib borge, mir bei @ud^ ju einem neuen 

td^ ober ®elb. — ©et|t nid^t mit einö fo finfter ! 1240 

)ä) feib 3]^r fidler; nod^ iff^ nid^t fo toeit 

it it|m. S^r fef|t, er ift fo jiemlid^ nod^ 

t ©tanbe. 9?ur ber eine Qxp^d ba 

it einen garft^gen gledf; er ift öerfengt 

ib ba^ be!am er, ate id^ Sure Sod^tet ^^a«> 

ftxißj^ geuer truQ. 
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ber nad^ btm 3i)>fel greift unb i^n (etcad^tet 

@^ ift bod) fonbcrbar, 
2)a§ fo ein böfcr gled, bafe fo ein Sranbmal 
S)em SWann ein bc^rc^ 3^wgni^ rcbet afe 
©ein eigner SKunb. 3d^ ntöc^t' il)n füffen gleid^ — 
S)en gleden ! — 311^, ber jeit)t ! — Sd^ tat e^ ungern. i25C=: 

Xtmptlfittt 

9}atlian 

Sine 2!rane fiel barouf. 

Stut ni^t§ ! 
®r l^at ber 5:ro|)fen mel)r. — (95alb aber fängt 
Wiä) biefer Sub' an ju bermirren.) 

*"*""" SBärt 

S^r tpol^l fo gut unb fd)icftet @uern äÄantel 
3lud^ einmal meinem SKäbd^en? 

SBog bamit? 1255 

Stud^ il^ren SD?unb auf biefen gledE ju brüden. 
5)enn Sure S^ie felber ju umfaffen, 
SBünfd^t fte nun tooljl bergeben^. 

Xtmptlfitvv 

3l6er, Sube — 

3I)r ^eifeet SWatt)an ? — Slber, SRatljan — S^r 

(Sif^/ ©z/re Söorte fet)r — fel^r gut — fe^r f<)i| — 1260 

Si^ Bin betretm — SlUetbrnft^ — \^ W^^^ . . . 
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©tettt unb öcrftcCt ©uc^, tpic S^r tDottt. Sd^ finb' 
%Viä) t)tcr @ud^ auig. — S^r tpart ju gut, ju bieber, 
Um l^öflid^cr ju fein. — S)ai3 SWäbci^cn ganj 
®cfüt|I, ber tDciblid^c Ocfanbtc ganj i265 

3)icnftfcrti9!eit, ber SSater tDett entfernt — 
^\)T trugt für il^ren guten SRamen ©orge, 
glol^t il^re $ßrüfung, fIot)t, um nid^t ju ftegen. 
Sluc^ bafür banf' tc^ ©uc^ — 

Semfiedterr 

Sd^ mufe gefielen, 

SI)r toifet, tDie 3;cm|)eII)erren beuten foHten. 1270 

3bxv 5:enipelt)erren ? fo Uten blo^? unb 6Io^ 
SBeit e^ bie Drbenöregeln fo gebieten? 
3c^ tvd% tük gute SKenfd^en beulen, tpeife, 
S)a§ alle Sauber gute äRenfd^en tragen. 

Xtmptlf^tn 
2Rit Unterfc^ieb, boc^ ^offentüc^ ? 

Sanjol^I ; 1275 

Sin t^axb\ an Sleibung, an Oeftalt öerfd^ieben. 

Xtmpttf^txx 

3lud^ l^ier balb mef)r, balb toeuiger ate bort. 

2Wit btefem Unterfd^ieb ift'ö nid^t toeit l^er. 

3)er grofee 3Äanu brandet überall biet ©oben, 

Unb mel^rere, ju nat) ge|)flanjt, jcr^d^taoj^xi ^as«^ 

(Sidß nur bie ^fte. SKittelgut, \o\t to\x, 
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ginb't ftd^ l^ingegcn überaß in äRcngc. 

9?ur ntufe ber eine ntd^t ben anbem möfcln; 

SRur mufe ber S!norr ben Änuppen l^übfd^ Vertragen; 

SRur mufe ein ©ipfeld^en fid^ nid^t bermeffen, i285 

2)a^ e^ allein ber @rbe nid^t entfd^offen. 

Xtmptl^tn 

©el^r tDol^I gefaßt ! — SDod^ fennt 3t)r aud^ ba^ fßoU, 

2)a^ biefe SWenfd^enmäfelei juerft 

(betrieben? SBifet 3l|r, S«att)an, toeld^eg »olf 

3uerft ba^ * au^ertüäl^Ite SSoIf ftd^ nannte? 1290 

SBie? tpenn id) biefeö SSoIf nun, jUjar nid^t Iiafete, 

S)od^ tpegen feinet ©tolje^ ju üerad^ten 

3Rid^ nid^t entbred^en !önnte? ©eineö ©tolje^, 

S)en e^ auf ßf)rift unb äRufeIntann vererbte, 

9?ur fein ®ott fei ber redete ®ott ! — 3]^r ftu^t, 1295 

S)afe id^, ein ßf)rift, ein %tm\)df)txx fo rebe? 

SBenn t|at, unb tDo bie fromme 9?aferei, 

S)en beffern (Sott ju tjaben, biefen beffern 

S)er ganjen 3!BeIt afö beften aufäubringen, 

Sn itjrer fd^njäräeften ©eftalt fid^ metjr 1300 

©ejeigt afe I)ier, afe i^t? SBem l^ier, toem i^t 

Sie @d^u))))en nid^t bom 2Iuge fallen . . . S)od^ 

©ei blinb, njer toiH ! — SSergefet, nja^ id^ gefagt, 

Unb la^t mid^ ! mn Qt^tn 

§a! St)r toi^t nid^t, toiebiel fefter 
Sd^ nun mid^ an @ud^ brängen loerbe. — Äommt, i305 
SBir muffen, muffen greunbe fein ! — SSerad^tet 
^em SBott, fo fe^r S^t tooUt. mt \^ofet\v \ii^^ 
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Un§ unfcr 3SoIf nid^t aitScrlcfcn. ©inb 

Sffiir unfcr SSoIf? SBa^ Reifet bcnn SSoIf? 

@inb S^rift unb 3ubc c^cr S^rift unb Subc i3io 

Slfe 9Wcnfd^? 311^! tücnn iä) einen mel^r in dnä) 

©efunben ^ätte, bem e§ gnfigt, ein 3J?enfc^ 

Qu Beiden! 

%tmptlfitxx 

3a, bei ®ott, baö ^abt 3^r, SRat^an ! 

3)0^ ftabt 3l^r ! — (Sure ^anb ! — ^ä) fd^äme mid^, 

©ud^ einen SlugenblidE öerfannt ju l^aben. 1315 

Unb id^ bin ftolj barauf. 9?ur ha^ ®emeine 
SSerfennt man feiten, 

Unb baö Seltene 
SSergifet man fd^toerlid^. — SWatl^an, ja ; 
aSir muffen, muffen greunbe toerben. 

©mb 
®ö fd^on. — SBie toirb fid^ meine flitä)a freuen ! — 1320 
Unb Qi)l todä) eine ^eitre g^rne fdfjliefet 
©id^ meinen SBIidEen auf ! — Äennt fie nur erft ! 

£em)ieQenr 

3d^ brenne \)0x SBerlangen. — SBer ftürst bort 
äug ©uerm ^ufe? Sffö nid^t i^re SDaja? 

Satoo^L ©0 ängftlidi? 

Xtmptlf^txt 

Unfrer 9led^a \\t v^ß^ 

S)i>d^ nidßtö begegnet? 
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Seii^fter auftritt 

S)ie Vorigen unb ^aja eilig 

SWat^an! 9?at^an! 

S«un? 

SBerjctl^ct, cbler Slitter, ba§ td^ (Sud^ 
aRufe unterbred^en. ^^^^^ 

S)cr ©ultan 'f)at gefd^idEt. S)cr ©ultan totH 
(£ud^ fpred^en. Oott, ber ©ultan ! 

^*'*^'^ a»ic^ ? bcr ©ultar 
@r toirb begierig fein, ju feljen, toaö 
Sdf| SWeueö ntitgebradfit. @ag^ nur, e^ fei 
^oä) toenig ober gar nidfjtö an^Qtpadt. 

SWein, nein; er toxU nid^tö feljen, toiH (Sud^ f|)red^en, 
@uc^ in ^erfon, unb balb, fobalb S^r lönni 

Sc^ toerbe f ommen, — ®et) nur lieber, gel) ! 

SRe^mt ja nidfjt übel auf, geftrenger SRitter — 
®ott, tt)ir finb fo befümntert, toa^ ber ©ultan 

2)ai8 tütrb \vi) ieV^exv. ^ä^ wxx, ^^^l 
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@te(e]tter ^(ttftritt 

3laif^an unb ber Xempel^err 
Xtmptff^txt 

©0 fcnnt 3l^r t^n nod^ mä)t ? — iä) meine, uon 1340 

S)en ©dabin? 9?od^ nid^t ^ä) ^be 
S^n nid^t öermieben, nid^t gefudit ju fennen. 
S)er allgemeine 3iuf f|)racl^ öiel ju gut 
SSon i^m, bafe id^ nidfjt lieber glauben tooUtt 
Site fel)n. S)od^ nun — toenn anber^ bem fo ift — i34ß 
$at er burd^ ©|)arung (Sure^ Sebenö . . . 

%tmptUittt ^ 

Sa, 

S)em allerbing^ ift fo. 3)a^ Seben, ba^ 
Sc^ Ieb^ ift fein ®efd|ent 

S)urd^ baö er mir 
®in bo^j^jelt, breifad^ Seben fd^enfte. 3)ie§ 
§at aöeö jtoifdfien unö öeränbert, l^at 1350 

SRit ein^ ein ©eil mir umgeworfen, ba§ 
SRid^ feinem S)ienft auf etoig feffelt Äaum, 
Unb faum, fann id^ e§ nun erwarten, toa^ 
@r mir juerft befel^Ien toirb. Sd^ bin 
Sereit ju allen, bin bereit, it)m ju 1355 

®eftel)n, bafe idf| e^ (Suretwegen bin. 

Xtmptifitxt 
^oä) f)aV xä) felber i^m nid^t baufetv töwmx^, 
@b z;^ /(^ ai/($ li^m in beu Sße^ ^ettdw.. 

4 
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S)cr ©nbrud, bcn id^ auf tl^n mad^tc, tarn 
©0 fd^ncH, ate fd^neH er toiebcrum berjd^tüunbcn. 
SBcr tt)et§, ob er ftd^ meiner gar erinnert. 
Unb bennod^ mufe er, einmal toenigftenö, 
@ic^ meiner nod^ erinnern, um mein @d^idt[al 
®anä äu entfdfjeiben. SRic^t genug, ba§ id^ 
2luf fein ®el|ei§ nod^ bin, mit feinem SBiHen 
^oä) leb': ic^ mu§ nun aud^ bon i^m erwarten, 
^aä) toeffen SBiÜen iä) ju leben l^abe. 

SWid^t anberö; um fo me^r toiU iä) nid^t fäumen. — 

(£ö faßt bieHeid^t ein SBort, ba^ mir, auf @ud^ 

3u lommen, 2lnla§ gibt. — ©rlaubt, berjei^t — iszc^ 

3d^ eile — SBenn, toenn aber fel^n toir @ud^ 

»ei ung? 

Xtmpttfittt 

©obalb id^ barf. 

©obalb 3^r toollt. 

Xtmptltitxt 

9?odf| ^eut. 

Unb @uer SRame ? — mufe id^ bitten. 
%tmptliitvt 
3Äein SRame toar — ift Surb bon ©tauffen. — Surb ! 1^4 

9Son ©tauff en ? — ©tauffen ? — ©tauffen ? 

SBarum fSttt 
^^ ^o^ fi) auf? 
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9Son ©tauffen ? — S)e8 ®efd|lcd^tö 
©inb tooijl fd^on mehrere . . . 

Xtmptltittt 

D ja! I^ter toaren, 

^icr faulen bcö ®cfd|Icd^tö fd|on mehrere.. 

SRcin D^eint fclbft, — mein SSater toiH id^ fagen, — 

S)od^ toarum fd^ärft fid^ (£uer SölidE auf ntidfi isso 

Sc mel^r unb ntel)r? 

9{at4an 

D nid^tö! o nid^tö! SBie fann 

3d^ @ud^ ju fe^n ermüben? 

S)rum öerlaff 
3d^ @ud^ äuerft S)er SSIidE beö gorfd^erö fanb 
9Wdf|t feiten melir, ate et ju finben tt)ünfdf|te. 
Sd^ fürdfjf i^n, 9?at^an. Safet bie 3^'^ aHmälilid^, i385 
Unb nidfjt bie Jieugier, unfre S!unbfd^aft mad^en. 

(St gel^t 
bet il^m mit (Stftaunen nad^fiel^t 

,rS)er gorfd^er fanb nid)t feiten mel^r, afe er 

3u finben toünfd^te." — Sft e§ bod^, afö ob 

3n meiner ©eef er lefe ! — SBal^rlid^ ja ; 

S)a^ fönnt' aud^ mir begegnen. — 9?id^t aöein 1390 

SBoIfö aBudfjö, 3BoIfö ®ang: aud^ feine ©timme. @o, 

3Solttommen fo, toarf 3BoIf fogar ben Äopf, 

Srug 3BoIf fogar ba^ ©ditüert im 3Irm, ftrid^ SBoIf 

©ogar bie 3Iugen6raunen mit ber §aub, 

&reidßfam ba^ geuev feineg ©üdä %u \)txojt\y.. — ^^"^ 
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3Bic fold^e ticfgc^jrägte Silber bod^ 

3uäcitcn üt unö fdjlafcn fönncn, bi^ 

@in SBort, ein Saut fie tücdft ! — SSon ©touffcn ! — 

®ani rcd^t, ganj red^t, gilncf unb ©tauffen. — 

^ä) tüiH baö balb genauer toiffen; balb. 

3lnx erft äunt ©alabin. — ©od^ tote ? laufd^t bort 

9Wd|t 3)aja ? — 9?un, fo fomm nur nä^er, S)aia. 

Giftet auftritt 

^aja. 3latf)an 

3Ba^ gilt'^? nun brüdEt'ö eud| beiben fd^on bo^ ^rj, 
SWod^ ganä toaö anbreö ju erfal)ren, atS 
SBa^ ©alabtn mir toiU. 

SSerbenft S^r^^ i^r? i4sm 

S^r fingt foeben an, bertraulid^er 
SRit il|m JU f|)red^en, afö beS ©ultanö SöotfdE)aft 
Un§ bon bem genfter fd^euc^te. 

9?un, fo fag' 
^\)x nur, ba^ fie il|n jeben SlugenblidE 
©rtoarten barf. 

®etüife? getüife? 

^ä) fann i4io 

Wid^ bod^ auf bid^ berlaffen, S)aja? ©ei 
W ^««er ^ut, ii) bitte biä). ^ä \vä 
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) niä)t gereuen, ©ein ®ett)tffen frfbft 

I feine Sied^nung babei finben. 9?ur 

birb mir nid^tö in meinem ^lane. 9htr 1410 

il^r unb frage mit Söefd^eibenl)eit, 

: JRüdE^alt . . . 

S)afe 3l|r bod^ nod^ erft fo tooS 
tnem f önnt ! — ^ä) gel)' ; ge^t 3^r nur aud^. 
tn fe^t! td^ glaube gar, ba fömmt öom ©ultan 
ättjeiter Söof , Slt^afi, @uer 3)ern)ifd^. 1420 

®el^t ah 

^Htnnttx 3lttftritt 

! f)al äu Sud^ ttJOÖt' tc^ nun eben lieber. 

92at4an 

ö benn fo eilig? SBa^ Verlangt er benn 
t mir? 

aSer? 

©alabin, — 3d^ f omm\ id^ fomme. 

tnem? 3^"^ ©alabin? 

@d&icft ©alabin 
^ nic^t ? 

mdi? nein, ^at ex beuxv \&^oxv ^^W«X.^« vös. 
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Sa frcilid^ ^at er. 

SWun, fo ift eö rid^tig. 

9^attiatt 

SBo^? too^ ift riditig? 

S)a§ . . . td^ bin nid^t fd^u 
®ott tücife, td| bin nidjt fdjulb. — SBaö \)aV iä) ni 
95on (£ud| gefagt, gelogen, um e^ abgutüenben ! 

aSaö abjutüenben ? SBoö ift rid^tig ? 

3)a6 
9?un S^r fein 3)efterbar geworben, 3d^ 
SBebaur' 6ud|. S)od) mit anfel)n toiH td^'^ nid^t. 
3df| gel^' bon ©tunb an, gel)'. 3I|r l^abt e^ fdfjon 
®el|ört, tüoI)in, unb tt)ifet ben SBeg. — ^obt ^\)x 
S)e^ aSegö tva^ ju bef teilen, fagt; id^ bin 
3u ©ienften. greilid^ mu§ e^ mel^r nid^t fein, 
Site toa^ ein 9?adEter mit fid^ fd^Ie))pen fann. 
Sd^ 9^^'f fagt balb. 

Söeftnn bid^ bod^, ST^^afi. 
Söefinn bid^, bafe id^ nodfj bon gar nidfjt^ toei^. 
SBaö plauberft bu benn ba? 

Sl^r bringt fie bodb 
®Ieid| mit, bie »eutel? 

9latf|aii 
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©ojg Sl^r bcm ©dabin t)orfd|tc§en foöt 
Unb toettcr ift c^ m6)tö? 

3J?tt anfcl^n, toie er (£ud^ öon Siag ju 2;ag 

Slu^l^ö^Ien tütrb bi^ auf bie Stf)m? ©oHt' i44ß 

@§ tool^I mit anfe^n, bafe SSerfd^tücnbung au^ 

3)er toeifen 5D?iIbe fonft nie leeren ©djeuern 

©0 lange borgt unb borgt unb borgt, biö aud^ 

S)ie armen eingebornen 3J?äu^d|en brin 

95erl)ungern ? — Söilbet 3^r öieHeid^t (Bnä) ein, i4ßo 

SBer (£uerö Oelbö bebürftig fei, ber toerbe 

^oä) Suerm "äiatt tool)! aud^ folgen ? — Sa, 

®r Siate folgen! SBenn l^at ©alabin 

©id| raten laffen ? — S)enft nur, 9?att)an, toa^ 

SRir eben i^t mit il^m begegnet. 

9?Un? 1465 

S)a fomm' id^ ju il^m, eben ba§ er ©djad^ 

®ef|)ielt mit feiner ©d^tpefter. ©ittat) fpielt 

9Wd^t übel, unb baö ©|)iel, baö ©alabin 

SSerloren glaubte, fd^on gegeben I)atte, 

S)a^ ftanb nod^ ganj fo ba. 3d| fei)' (£ud| I)in i46o 

Unb fe^e, ba& bo^ ©piel nod| lange nid^t 

Verloren. ^^^^^ 

& ! baä toar füx biä) dxv %>wfe\ 
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®r burfte mit bcm Äönig an bcn Söaucr 

9?ur rüden, auf tl^r ©d^ad^. — SBcnn iä)*^ @ud^ flleidE 

9?ur jctgen fönntc! 

€)f id) traue bir! i« 

S)enn fo befam ber SRod^e gelb, unb fie 

aSar l^in. — S)a^ alle§ totH td^ i^m nun tneifen 

Unb ruf t^n. — S)enft ! . . . 

®r ift nid^t beiner 3J?einwig i 

@r l^ört nttdfi gar nid^t an unb totrft beräd^tlid^ 
S)a^ ganje ©ptel in Äluntpen. 

9^at^att 

3ft bog möglid^? uro 

Unb fagt: er tooUt matt nun einmal fein; 
@r tPoHe! Reifet ba^ f^jielen? 

©d^toerlidi tnol^I; 
^ei§t mit bem ©|)iele f|)ielen. 

Oleid^tool^I galt 
(£§ feine taube SRufe. 

9{atl|att 

®elb l^in, ®elb ^er! 
^a§ ift ba^ toenigfte. SlHein bid| gar utö 

IKic^t artjut)öven ! über erneu "^^uxvU 
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S8on fold^cr SBid^ttgfcit bid^ nid^t einmal 
Qn I)ören! bctncn Slblerblid nidit ju 
JBctounbcm! ha^, ba^ fd^rcit um 9lad^c; ntd^t? 

STd^ tüoö! ^ä) fag' @ud^ boS nur fo, bamtt i48o 

S^r fel)cn fönnt, toaö für ein Äo^jf er ifi 

Surj, iä), i6) ^alt'§ mit i^m nid^t länger au^, 

S)a lauf' id| nun bei aßen fdimu^'gen SRol^ren 

^erum unb frage, toer i^m borgen toiH. 

Scf|, ber id) nie für mid^ gebettelt I)abe, i485 

©off nun für anbre borgen. Sorgen ift 

SSiel beffer nid^t ofö betteln: fotoie teilten, 

STuf SKud^er leiten, nid^t öiel beffer ift 

Site fte^Ien. Unter meinen Qi^tbtcn, on 

S)em ®ange8, braud^* idf| beibeö nidfjt, unb braud^e 1490 

S)a^ SBerfjeug beiber nid^t ju fein, %m ®ange^, 

2lm ®onge^ nur gibt'ö 3J?enfdf|en. ^er feib S^r 

S)er einjige, ber nodfi fo toürbig toöre, 

S)a§ er am ®angeö lebte. — SKoöt S^r mit ? — 

Sa&t i^m mit ein^ ben punber ganj im ©tid^e, 1495 

Um ben e^ i^m ju tun. ®r bringt (Sud^ nad^ 

Unb nadfi bodfi brum. ©0 tpär' bie Räderet 

Stuf einmal au^. 3df| fd^aff' @ud^ einen 3)el!. 

Äommt! fommt! 

Sd^ badete ätoar, ba^ blieb' unö ja 
9?od^ immer übrig. 3)od^, SK^^ofii ^tH \ßfift 

3(^'^ äbertegen. SBarte . . . 
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Überlegen ? 
9?ein, fo toa^ überlegt ftd^ ntd^t. 

S«ur btö 
3^ t)on bem ©ultan toieberfontme, btö 
3c^ Slbfc^teb erft . . , 

SBer überlegt, ber fud^t 
Söetpegungggrünbe, ntd|t ju bürfen. 3Ber isos 

©id| ^aH unb gaÜ, tl^m felbft ju leben, ntd^t 
©ntfd^Itefeen fann, ber lebet anbrer ©flab' 
Sluf immer. — SBte 3^r tooUt ! — Sebt too^I ! tote'g (gu^ 
SBoI|I bünft. — SWetn 3Beg liegt bort, unb Surer ba. 

Srt^afi! S)u tpirft felbft bod| erft i>a2 ©eine löio 

Serid^tigen ? 

3rc^ $ßoffen! 3)er »eftanb 
SSon meiner Äaff ift nid^t beö Slxl)kn§ tottt; 
Unb meine Siec^nung bürgt — S^r ober ©ittal). 
Sebt too^l! AB 

3)ie bürg' id^! — SBilber, guter, ebler — 
SBie nenn' id) il^n ? — S)er toal^re Söettler ift 1015 

S)od^ einjig unb allein ber tva^xt Äönig! 

Son einet anbetn @eite ab 



^xiütx ^ttf^ttg 
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@dene: in ^latf^an^ ^aufe 
die^a unb 3)aia 

SBic, ©aja, brücfte ftd^ mein SSater au^? 

„3cf| bürf' il^n jeben Slugenblid erwarten?" 

2)0^ Hingt — nidjt tDa\)x ? — afe ob er nod^ fo balb 

©rfd^einen tnerbe. — SBieöiel STugenblide 1520 

©inb aber fd|on Vorbei ! — W) nun, tner benft 

Sin bie tjerfloffenen ? — 3d| toiH aUetn 

Sn jebem näd^ften Stugenblide leben. 

@r toirb bod| einmal fommen, ber i^n bringt 

D ber tjertoünfd^ten Söotfd^aft t)on bem ©ultan! 1025 
S)enn SRot^an ^atte fidler o^ne fie 
Sl^n gleid^ mit l^ergebrad^t. 

mtdiü 

Unb toenn er nun 
©efommen, biefer Slugenblid; toenn benn 
SWun meiner S53ünfd|e toärmfter, inniftfter 
ßrfäffet ift: Wag bann ? — tDaä \)auxi*i 

80 
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SBo^ bann? 1530 
S)ann l^off' id^, bafe an6) meiner SBünfd^c toönnftcr 
©oH in ©rfüHung ge^en. 

SBog toirb bann 
3n meiner SSruft an beffen ©teile treten, 
S)ie fd^on berlernt, o^n einen l^errjd^enben 
aSunfc^ aöer SBünfc^e fic^ ju be^nen ? — mä)tö ? 1035 
W)f 16) erfd^rede ! . . . 

3J?ein, mein SSSnnfd^ toirb bann 
3ln bc§ erfüllten ©teöe treten, meiner. 
SRein SBunfd^^ bid| in (Suropa, bid^ in ^nben 
3u toiffen, toeld^e beiner tüürbig finb. 

S)u irrft. — 3Baö biefen SBunfd^ ju beinem mad^t, 1540 

2)0^ nämlid^e t)ert)inbert, bafe er meiner 

Se werben lann. S)id^ jiel^t bein SSaterlanb, 

Unb meinet, meinet foHte midfj nid^t Ijalten? 

©in Söilb ber ©einen, ba^ in beiner ©eele 

^oä) nid^t berlofdfjen, foöte mel^r bermögen, i54ß 

Slfe bie id^ fe^n unb greifen fann, unb Ijören, 

S)ie SReinen? 

©perre bid^, fobiel bu tpiHft! 
S)e^ ^immete SBege finb bei^ ^immete SBege, 
Unb Wenn eS nun bein 9letter \etber toäre, 
^urdß ben fein @ott, \vix ben et l&woji^^, 'tJvÄ^ >». ^sä» 
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^cS Sanb, bid^ ju bcm 3Soße führen toollte, 
gür toeld^c bu geboren tourbeft? 

©aja! 
SBaö frrid^ft bu ba nun tpteber, liebe S)aja! 
S)u l^aft boc^ tüa^rltd^ beine fonberbaren 
Sicflriffe! „©ein, fein ®ott! für ben er fämpft!" iööö 
aSem eignet ®ott? tva^ ift ba^ für ein ®ott, 
3)er einem SRenfd^en eignet? ber für fid^ 
ajhife fänt^jfen laffen ? — Unb toie toeife 
2Ran benn, für toeldien ©rbHo^ man geborfen, 
SBenn man^ö für ben nidjt ift, auf toeld^em man löeo 
®eboren ? — SBenn mein 9Sater bid) fo l^örte ! — 
SBaö tat er bir, mir immer nur mein OHM 
©0 rodt tjon il^m ate mßglidi t)oräuf|)iegeIn ? 
SBaö tat er bir, ben ©amen ber 3Semunft, 
35en er fo rein in meine ©eele ftreute, ises 

SRit beineö Sanbeö Unfraut ober SBIumen 
©0 gern ju mifdien ? — Siebe, liebe ©aja, 
@r toiH nun beine bunten SÖIumen nid)t 
2luf meinem ©oben ! — Unb id^ mu§ bir fagen, 
3d^ felber fü^Ie meinen ©oben, njenn 1070 

©ie nod^ fo fdjön i^n Reiben, fo entfräftet, 
©0 au^gejel^rt burd) beine SÖIumen; fü^Ie 
3n il^rem S)ufte, fauerfüfeem S)ufte, 
3Rid| fo betäubt, fo fd^tüinbelnb ! — ©ein Oe^irn 
Sft beffen mel|r getüolint. ^ä) table brum 1070 

S)ie ftärfem SWeröen nid)t, bie il)n t3ertt:aajwv. 
Stur fdßtägt er mir nid^t ju ; unb \ä)0xv \i€\x\. ^x^^^, 
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SBic njcnig fcl^Itc, bafe er mid^ jur SWärrin 

©cmac^t ? — 9?oc^ fc^äm' id^ mic^ t)or meinem SBater 

2)er 5ßoffe! 

5ßoffe ! — Site ob ber SBerftanb ißso 

9?ur l^ier ju ^ufe ipäre! 5ßoffe! 5ßoffe! 
SBenn ic^ nur reben bürfte! 

S)arfft bu nid^t? 
SBenn njar tc^ nid^t ganj Of)x, fooft e^ bir 
®efiel, k)on beinen ®Iaubenö^e(ben mid^ 
3u unterhalten? ^aV iä) i^ren Saaten löss 

9?ic^t ftet^ 83en)unberung unb i^ren Setben 
9?ic^t immer 3;ränen gern gejoßt? Sl^r (Staube 
©c^ien freiließ mir baö ^elbenmäj^igfte 
Sin if)nen nie. S)od^ fo biel tröftenber 
SBar mir bie Seigre, baJ5 (Ergebenheit i69o 

Sn ®ott Don unferm 2Sät)nen über ®ott 
©0 ganj unb gar nid^t abl^ängt. — Siebe SJaja, 
3)a^ t)at mein SSater un3 fo oft gefagt; 
darüber {)aft bu felbft mit il^m fo oft 
3)id^ einberftanben : hjarum untergräbft w» 

3)u benn allein, toa^ bu mit i^m jugleic^ 
(bebauet ? — Siebe ^a\a, baö ift iein 
®efpräc^, njomit njir unferm greunb am beften 
(Sntgegenfel^n. gür mid^ jnjar, ja! S)enn mir, 
50Kr liegt baran unenblid^, ob auc^ er . . . looo 

^vr(^, ^aja ! — Kommt e§ nic^t an unfre Sure ? 
'S?e;r/7 er eg toävtl §otö^l 
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Smittt Shtftritt 

Sled^a, ^aja unb ber Sempel^err, bemiemanb t)on au^en bie 

^üre öffnet mit ben SBorten : 

9?ur l^ier leerem! 
ffttä^a 

fö^rt aufammen, faBt fid^ unb toiQ il^m du Sf^Ben faQen 

er tft'3 ! — 3»ctn SRcttcr, at) ! 

S)ie^ ju ücrmctbcn, 
(Srf c^ten tc^ blofe fo f))ät ; unb bod^ — 

Sa ju ben güfeen biefc^ ftoljcn äWanneig leos 

9?ur ®ott nod^ einmal banfen, nic^t bem SRanne. 

2)er SRann toiß feinen S)anf, njiß il^n fo hjenig, 

Stte il^n ber SBaffereimer toiU, ber bei 

2)em Söfc^en fo flefc^äftig fic^ ernjiefen. 

3)er liefe fic^ ffiUen, liefe fid^ leeren, mir leio 

9?ic^t^, bir nic^tö: alfo aud^ ber äWann. Stud^ ber 

3Barb nun fo in bie ®(ut t)ineingeftofeen ; 

2)a fiel td^ ungefäl^r il^m in ben Strm; 

2)a blieb ic^ ungefäl^r, fohjie ein ^Ji^nfen 

Stuf feinem äWantel, it)m in feinen STrmen, I615 

Sig hjieberum, id^ njeife nic^t tva^^ un^ beibe 

^erau^fd^mife ou^ ber ®Iut. — SBa^ gibt eö ba 

3u banfen ? — 3n ©uro^ja treibt ber 3Bein 

3u nod^ hjeit anbern 3;aten. — 3;em^e(]^erren, 

^e muffen einmal nun fo l^anbelu, xw&W^u, "^^»^ 
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SBie ettoa^ ftcffer jugelemtc §unbc, 
©onjol^I au^ geuer afö au^ SBaffer liolcn. 

%tmptlfittt 

bet fie mit Stftaunen unb Untulje bie ganae 3eit über bettad^tet 

D S)aia, ^aial S33enn in Slugcnblidfen 

S)eiö Slummerö unb ber ®alle meine Saune 

3)ic^ übet anliefe, njarum jebe %oxf)dt, im 

S)ie meiner S^^ö' entful^r, il^r Ijinterbringen ? 

S)a^ t)iefe fic^ ju empfinblid^ räd^en, ^a\a\ 

3)oc^ hjenn bu nur bon nun an beffer mid^ 

Sei il^r bertreten hJiUft 

3c^ ben!e, Siitter, 
3c^ benfe nid^t, bafe biefe Keinen ©tad^eln, i63o 

St)r an ba^ ^erj gertjorfen, @uc^ ba fet)r 
©efc^abet l^aben. 

aSie ? S^r t)attet Kummer ? 

Unb n^art mit (Suerm Plummer geijiger 

Site euerm Seben? 

%tmptlfittt 

®ute^, ^olbeg Äinb ! — 
SBie ift bod^ meine ©eele jnjifd^en STuge im 

Unb Dl^r geteilt ! — S)a^ toar ba^ äWäbd^en nid^t, 
9?ein, nein, ba^ toar eig nid^t, ba^ an^ bem geuer 
3d^ l^olte. — S)enn njer t)ätte bie gelaunt 
Unb au3 bem geuer nid^t gel^olt? SBer l|ätte 
Stuf miä) gettjartet ? — ß^ar — berfteHt — ber ©d^redf i64o 

^au^e, mttx bet et in %n\eE^auuuÄ V^xtx ^«5k to^^ ^^x\Vw^. 
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3d^ aber finb' ®uc^ nod^ bcn nämlid^cn. — 

^Desgleichen, bis fie fottfä^rt, um iftn in feinem Unftaunen du unterbrechen 

9?un, 9Ktter, fagt un^ bod^, h)o 3t)r fo lange 

©cnjcfen ? — gaft bürft' tc^ aud^ fragen, h)0 

3l|r ifeo feib ? 

Sem)ie(4err 

Sd^ bin, — n)o tc^ öießeid^t 

SRtc^t foßte fein. — 

SBo S^r genjefen ? — 2Iud^ is« 

3Bo 3t)r üicßeid^t nic^t foHtet fein gehjefen? 

S)a^ ift nid^t gut. 

Xtmptl^txt 

Sluf — auf — njie tieifet ber Serg ? 
Sluf ©inai. . . 

Stuf ©inai ? — 21^ fc^ön ! 
9?un fann id^ juüerläffig bod^ einmal 
©rfal^ren, ob e^ toa^x . . . 

Xtmptlfittt 

SBag? tva^? OV^ hja^r, 1600 
©afe nod^ bafelbft ber Ort ju fet)n, n)0 50?ofe^ 
9Sor (Sott geftanben, afe . . . 

9lefi^a 

SRun ba^ njol^I nid^t; 

2)enn h)0 er ftanb, ftanb er k)or ®ott. Unb baöon 
Sft mir jur ®nüge fd^on befannt. — S^V§ toal^r, 
aWöd^t' id^ nur gern k)on @ud^ erfal^ren, baJ5 — 1655 
2)a§ c^ bei toeitem nid^t fo mü^jam \d, 
Slüf biefert &erg l^inanf ju ftetgen alä 
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^ra6 ? — 2)cnn fe^t, f oüiel id^ Serge nod^ 

®efttegen 6in, njar'^ juft bcu8 ©egenteil. — 

SWun, SRitter ? — SBo^ ? — S^r fe^rt ©ud^ t)on mir ab ? leeo 

SBoHt mtd^ nic^t fet)n ? 

SBeil tc^ Sud^ ^ören mü. 

SSeil 3^r mtd^ ntd^t hjoßt merfen laffen, baJ3 

^^x meiner ©infatt lächelt; bafe S^r läd^elt, 

SBie ic^ @ud^ bod^ fo gar nid^tö Sffiid^tiger^ 

SBon biefem l^eiligen Serg aßcr Serge im 

Qu fragen tod^? SRid^t tvaf)x? 

%tmptlfittt 

@o mu§ 

Sd^ bod^ ®ud^ hjieber in bie Singen fet)n. — 

SBa^? 9?nn fd^Iagt S^r fie nieber? nnn üerbeifet 

2)a^ Säckeln Sl^r? toie id^ noc^ erft in äWienen, 

3n jhjeifell^aften SKienen lefen tvxUf im 

SBa^ ic^ fo bentlid^ ^'6x\ S^r fo üernetimlid^ 

3»ir fagt — öerfc^njeigt ? — 3It) SRec^a ! SRec^a ! SBie 

^at er fo tvaf)x gefagt: „Scnnt fie nnr erft!" 

9lefi^a 
SBer ^at ? — üon n^em ? — @uc^ ba§ gefagt ? 

„Kennt fie 
SRnr erft!" I^at Sner SSater mir gefagt, im 

SBon @ud^ gefagt. 

Unb id^ ttid^t ettoa aud^? 
S(p benn itid^t aud^ ? 

\ 
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2^eiit)ie((eTr 

Slßcin h)o ift er bcnn? 
SBo ift benn @ucr SSatcr ? Sft er nod^ 
Seim ©ultan? 

9?od^, nod^ ba ? — 
D mid^ SBcrgcfefid^cn ! SWein, nein; ba ift leso 

@r fd^toerlid^ mel^r. — (£r njirb bort unten bei 
2)em Slofter meiner n^arten; ganj gehjijs. 
©0 reb'ten, mein' ic^, h)ir eig ab. ©riaubt! 
3c^ fle^\ i^ l^or il^n . . . 

Sag ift meine ©ad^e. 
SIcibt, SKtter, bleibt, ^ä) bring' i^n unüerjüglid^. lesö 

9?id^t fo, nic^t fo! ®r fielet mir felbft entgegen; 
9?id^t @ud^. ©aju, er f önnte leidet — hjer toeijs ? — 
@r f önnte bei bem ©ultan leicht — S^r fennt 
S)en ©ultan nic^t ! — leidet in 3SerIegent)eit 
(SJefommen fein. — ®Iaubt mir, e^ l^at ©efal^r, i69o 
2Senn ic^ nid^t Qtf)\ 

©efa^r? m^ für ©efa^r? 

Sem)ie(4err 

®efa!^r für mic^, für ®ud^, für i^n, tüenn idE^ 
S^idßt fdßteunig, fcpfeuntg ge^\ ^t» 
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dritte? 9Iitftritt 

9ie(^a unb ä)aia 

aSo^ ift ba§, 3)aia ? — 
©0 fd^nctt?— SBaö föntmt it)m an? SSoS fiel il|m auf? 
aSa^ tagt t6n ? 

Safet nur, laj^t 3^ bcnF, c3 ift im 
Sein fd^fimmc^ 3^^^^^- 

3eid^cn? unb tooüon? 

®a§ cthjaö borgest innerhalb. @ig toä)t 
Unb foQ nic^t überfod^cn. Saj^t i^n nur. 
SWun iff^ an Sudb. 

SaSag ift an mir? S)u toirft, 
S33ie er, mir unbegreiffid^. 

Salb nun fönnt itoo 

S^r il^m bie Unru^^ aß Vergelten, bie 
@r @ud^ gemad^t l^at. ©eib nur aber aud^ 
9?ic^t aHju ftreng, nid^t aßju radf)begicrig. 

S33oöon bu fprid^ft, ba^ magft bu felber toiffen. 

Unb fcib benn 3t)r bereite fo rul^ig njieber? i706 

S)aS bin iä) ; ja, baä bm \ä) . . . 
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®eftel|t, ba§ 3!^r @ud^ feiner Unru!^' freut 
Unb feiner Unrul^' banfet, tva^ S^r igt 
SBon 3hi]^' fleniefet 

3»ir üöffifl unbehjufet! 
2)enn tooS id^ l^öd^ften^ bir geftel^en fönnte, 1710 

SBär'r ba§ eö mid^ — mid^ felbft befrembet, tote 
Sluf einen folc^en ©turnt in meinem ^erjen 
©0 eine ©tiUe |)löfelid^ folgen fönnen. 
©ein üoHer Slnblidf, fein ®ef))räd^, fein 24)n 
ßat mid6 . . . 

©efättiflt fc^on ? 

9ttAa 

©eföttigt, toiQ 1716 

3d^ nun nid^t fagen ; nein — bei Leitern nid^t — 

2)en tiei^en junger nur geftiHt 

9?un ia, 
SBenn bu fo tpiöft. 

3c^ eben nid^t 

v£r tPtro 
9Wir etoig toert, mir etoig toerter atö 
SWein Seben bleiben, toenn aud^ fd^on mein 5ßufö 1720 
Stid^t mel^r bei feinem bloßen 9flamtu \ö^^\äX., 
Mdßt meißr mein .^erj, fooft xd) an \\^u VxS.^, 
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©cfc^toinbcr, ftärfer f dalägt. — SBoS fd^njag' id^? Äomm, 
Somm, liebe ©aja, toieber an ba^ fjenfter, 
3)ag auf bie 5ßalmen fielet 

@o ift er bod^ 1725 

SBoI)! nod^ nid^t ganj gefüllt, ber lieifee junger. 

9?un toerb' id^ aud^ bie 5ßaltnen toieber fe^n, 
SWid^t il^n blofe untern 5ßa(men. 

^"^"^ S)iefe fiölte 
^Beginnt aud^ too^l ein neue^ gieber nur. 

SBa^ Sält^ ? Sc^ bin nic^t falt. 3c^ felie toalirlid^ 1730 
9?id|t minber gern, njo^ id^ mit SRul^e fel^e. 

Vierter «itftritt 

@3ene: ein Slubtensfaal in bem ^alafte bed @alabin 

©alabin unb @itta§ 

8alabitt 

im ^ereintreten, gegen bie Xüre 

^ier bringt ben Suben l^er, fobalb er fömmt 
@r fc^eint fid^ eben nic^t ju übereilen. 

eittat 

@r njar aud^ tooyi nidjt bei ber §anb, nic^t gleid^ 
3u finben. @^i^l„ 

©d^njefter! ©d^toefter! 

8ittiri| 

%^\i bu bod^, 1736 

Ä2^ /?i/ni)e bir ein 2;rej^eu t)ox. 
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Unb boig 
3Rit SBaffen, bie id^ nid^t gelernt ju fül^ren. 
3d^ foff mtd^ fteHen, foH beforgen laffen, 
©oU gaUen legen, foU auf ©lattete fül^renr 
gaSenn l|ätt' id^ beug gefonnt? Sffio l|ätt' id^ bog i74o 
©elemt ? — Unb foH bog oUeö, o^, tooju ? 
gggoäu? — Um (Selb ju fifc^en ! (Selb ! — Um ®elb, 
@e(b einem 3uben objubangen; ®e(b! 
3u fold^en fleinen Siften h)ör' iä) enblid^ 
©ebrod^t, ber Slleimgfeiten fieinfte mir 1745 

3u f c^offen ? 

eutaii 

3ebe SIeinigfeit, ju fel)r 
SBerfd^mäl^t, bie räc^t fid^, ©ruber. 

Selber ttjol^r. — 
Unb toenn nun biefer 3ube gor ber gute, 
SBcmünft'ge äWonn tft, toie ber ©ertoifc^ bir 
3!^n et)ebem befd^rieben? 

D nun bann! itöo 

SSog l|at e§ bann für 9?ot! S)ie ©d^Iinge liegt 
So nur bem geijigen, beforglid^en, 
gurd^tfamen Suben, nid^t bem guten, nid^t 
S)cm toeifen äWonnc. S)iefer ift ja fo 
©d^on unfer, ol^ne ©d^Iinge. S)ag SSergnügen, 1700 
3u l^ören, njie ein foldjer SKonn fid^ ou^reb't; 
9Wit toeld^er breiften ©törP enthjeber er 
3>ie Btvide tuvj ^erreiget, ober auäi 
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SKit tvdä)tx fc^Iauen SSorfid^t er bte 9?cge 

SBorbei fid| h)inbet: bieig SSergnügen ^a\t iieo 

S)u obenbrein. 

@a(abitt 

SRun, beug ift n)al)r. Qktox% 
Sd| freue mtd^ barauf. 

©0 fann bid^ |a 
Stud^ njetter ntd^tö berlegen mad^en. S)enn 
Sft'^ einer auig ber SKenge 6Io§; iff^ btofe 
©n Sube h)ie ein Sube: gegen ben iies 

SBirft bu bid^ bod| nid^t fc^ämen, fo ju fd^einen, 
SBie er bie äWenfd^en aW fic^ benft? SSielmel^r, 
SBer fid^ it)m beffer jeigt, ber jeigt fid^ it)m 
2lfe ®ed, afe SRarr. 

8a(abitt 

@o mu§ ic^ jaipol^I gar 
©djled^t l^anbeln, ba§ Don mir ber ©d^Iec^te nid^t 1770 
©c6Iec6t benfe? ^. , 

3;raun, toenn bu fd^Iedit l^anbeln nennft, 
©n jebe^ S)ing nac^ feiner STrt ju braud^en. 

8a(abitt 

SBo^ i)&ü' ein SBeiberfopf erbad^t, bct^ er 
SRic^t JU befd^önen toü§te! 

3u befc^önen! 

^alabitt 

S)a§ feine, fpi^e S)ing, beforg' id^ nur, 1770 

Sn meiner |)tunipen §anb jerbric^t ! — @o toa^ 
SBiU ausgeführt fein, tote'^ ex\uxÄ>w. \\\., 
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3Ktt aßer ^ßfifftgfeit, ©ehjanbt^eit — S)od^, 
3Rag'^ bod^ nur, mag'g! Sd^ tanje, tote td^ fann; 
Unb fönnt' e3 freiltd^ lieber — fd^Ied^ter noc^ i78o 

Site beffer. 

%xau! bir anä) nur nic^t ju toenig! 
Sd^ ftel^e bir für bid^! S33enn bu nur toiUft — 
3)a§ uniö bie äWänner beine^gleic^en bod^ 
@o gern bereben möd^ten, nur \f)x ©c^toert, 
SI)r ©d^toert nur t)abe fie fo toeit gebrad^t. itsö 

®er Sötoe fd^ämt fid^ freilid^, toenn er mit 
S)em guc^fe jagt : — beig Sudjfeig, nid^t ber ßift 

8a(abitt 

Unb bafe bie Sffieiber bod^ fo gern ben 50?ann 
Qvi fid^ l^erunter ptten ! — ®e!^ nur, get) ! — 
3d^ glaube meine Seftion ju fönnen. 1790 

etttat 

2Ba^ ? tc§ foH get)n ? 

8a(abitt 

5Du toottteft bod^ nid^t bleiben ? 

eittat 

SBenn aud^ nid^t bleiben ... im ®efid^t eud^ bleiben — 
®od^ l|ier im S^ebenjimmer — 

^alobitt 

S)a JU l^ord^en? 

Stud^ boig nid^t, ©d^toefter, toenn ic^ foQ befielen. — 
gort, fort ! ber SSorl^ang raufd^t ; er f ömmt ! — bod^ ba§ 
S)u ja nid^t ba öertoeilft! Sd^ fel^e nad|. 1796 

3nbem fle fldö burriö l)lc eine Iure entfetnt, ttltt ^att^au v^^ Xi^x «cCi^^t». 

l^etein, unb ©alabin t)at \ldi ^^\^%t 
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fünfter 9lttftritt 

@alabtn unb 92at§an 
@a(abitt 

Stritt naiver, Sube ! — SRäI)er ! — 9?ur ganj l|er ! — 

3)ie bleibe beinern g^inbe! 
^alabiit 

2)u nennft bid^ SWat^an? 

Sa. 

®a(abiit 

S)en weifen SRatl^an ? 1799 

SWein. 

®a(abitt 
SBol^I ! nennft bu bid^ nid^t, nemtt bid^ bog SBoIf. 

Äann fein, bag »off ! 

8alabitt 

S)u glaubft bod^ nid^t, baJ3 id^ 
SBeräd^tlid^ t)on beö SBoße^ ©timme benf e ? — 
3d^ I)abe löngft gehjfinfd^t ben SKann jü fennen, 
S)en e^ ben SSeifen nennt. 

9tatfian 

Unb njenn e§ il^n 
3um ©pott fo nennte? S33enn bem SBoIfe h)eife isos 
i)?id^t"§ njeiter tv&x^ aU fing? unb ttug nur ber, 
S)er fid^ auf feinen 95oxte\l gal \>tx\V&^.'i 
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Stuf feinen n^al^ren SSortetl, metnft bu bod^? 

9tatfiau 

S)ann freilid^ toär' ber ©gennfi^igfte 

S)cr filügfte. S)ann toär' freiltd^ flug unb toeife isio 

9lur ein^. 

Sodibitt 

3d^ l|öre bid^ emetfen, toa^ 
S)u n)iberfpred^en toiHft. — S)e^ äWenfdien n^al^re 
SSortetle, bie ba^ SBoß nic^t fcnnt, fennft bu. 
§aft bu ju fennen njenigften^ g^fud^t; 
§aft brüber nac^gebac^t: ba^ aud^ allein 1810 

aWac^t fd^on ben SBeifen. 

9t(äfian 

S)er fid^ jeber bünft 

@a(abitt 

9?un ber Sefdieibenl^eit genug! 
S)enn fie nur immerbar ju I)ören, too 
äWan trodfene SSernunft erhjartet, efett. 

St ft)tingt auf 

Safe un^ jur ©ad^e fommen! Slber, aber 1820 

Slufrid^tig, Sub\ aufrichtig! 

©ultan, id^ 
SBiU fid^erlid^ bid^ fo bebienen, ba^ 
3dß beinev fernem Sunbjd^a^ toüx't>\^ WSfe^. i 
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SBebicnen? tok? 

9tatfian 

2)u follft bct^ »efte ^a6cn 
SBon aßen; foHft eö um bcn ftiHigftcn im 

5ßrei^ t)abcn. 

3Bot)on f|)rid^ft bu? bod^ tool^I md^t 
SSon beinen SBaren ? — ©d^ac^ern toirb mit bir 
©d|on meine ©djtoefter. (S)a^ ber ^ord^erin !) — 
Sd^ ^cibe mit bem Slaufmann nid^fcg ju tun, 

9tatfian 

©0 njirft bu ol^ne 3^^ifrf h)iffen h)oIIen, i830 

2Saö ic^ auf meinem 2Sege t)on bem geinbe, 
S)er aUerbing^ fid^ hjieber reget, ettoa 
SSemerf t, getroffen ? — 2Senn id^ unber^ol^Icn . . . 

8a(abitt 

Slud^ barauf bin ic^ eben nid|t mit bir 

(SJefteuert. S)aDon n)ei§ id^ fd^on, fobiel issß 

3d^ nötig l^abe. — Surj ; — 

(Gebiete, ©ultan 

@a(abitt 

3d^ l^eifd^e beinen Unterrid^t in ganj 
SBaig anberm, ganj toa^ anberm. — S)a bu nun 
©0 njeife bift, fo fage mir bod^ einmal — 
Baj^ für ein ©laube, toag ^ür ein ®e[eg im 

J^at bir am meiften emfteUuä^ltl? 
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©ultan, 
Sd^ bin ein 3ub\ 

Safobiti 

Unb id^ ein SÄufelmann. 
2)er eiirift ift jtoifd^en unö. — SSon biefen brei 
^Religionen fann boä) eine nur 
J)ie toal^re fein. — ®n SÄann toie bu bleibt ba is« 
3ixä)t ftelien, too ber 3"!^^ ber ®eburt 
3^n l^ingetoorfen ; ober toenn er bleibt, 
SIeibt er auö ©infid^t, ®rünben, SBa^I beö »effem. 
SBol^Ian! fo teile beine ©nfid^t mir 
©enn mit Saft mid^ bie ®ränbe l^ören, benen 1800 
3d^ felber nad^jugrübeln nid^t bie ßdi 
©el^abt. Safe mid^ bie SBaI)I, bie biefe ®rünbe 
Seftimmt, — öerftel^t fid^, im SSertrauen — tuiffen, 
©amit id^ fie ju meiner mac^e. SBie? 
©u ftu^eft ? toägft mid^ mit bem Sluge ? — Äann i8ß5 
SBoI)! fein, bafe id^ ber erfte ©ultan bin, 
®er eine fold^e OriHe l^at, bie mid^ 
S)od^ eineö ©ultanö eben nid^t fo ganj 
Untoürbig bünft. — SRid^t toa^r ? — @o rebe bod^ ! 
©prid^ ! — Ober toiöft bu einen 8lugenblidf, 1860 

S)id^ JU bebenfen? ®ut, id^ geb' if)n bir. — 
(Db fie tooI)I I)ord^t? Sd^ toill fie bod^ belaufd^en; 
SBill I|ören, ob id^'ö red^t gemad^t. — ) Sienf nad^! 
©efd^toinb bmV nad^! 3d^ foume nid^t, jurüdE 
3u fommen. 



\ 
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(Stilett ^u^ttitt 

^nt ! i)m\ — njunbcrlid^ ! — SBtc ift i865 
a»ir benn ? — SBaö toiö bcr ©ultan ? too^ ? — Sd^ bin 
Sluf ®clb gefafet, unb er totQ — aBa^r^ctt SBa^r^cit! 
Unb totH fte [o, — fo bar, fo blanf , — afe ob 
S)ic SBa^r^eit äWünäc toärc ! — Sa, tocnn nod^ 
Uralte SRünäc, bic getoogcn toarb ! — im 

S)a§ ginge nod^! Slöein fo neue SRünse, 
S)ie nur ber ©tempel mad^t, bie man aufö SBrett 
9?ur ää^len barf, ba§ ift fte bod^ nun nid^t! 
SBie ®elb in ©adf, fo ftrid^e man in Äopf . 
Slud^ SBal^r^eit ein? SBer ift benn l^ier ber Sube? i875 
Sd^ ober er ? — S)od^ toie ? ©oöt' er aud^ too^l 
S)ie SBal^r^eit nid^t in SBa^rl^eit f orbern ? — S^^^r 
3tüar ber SSerbad^t, ba§ er bie SBa^rI)eit nur 
Site gaUe braud^e, rtjär' aud^ gar ju flein ! — 
3u Kein ? — 2Bai§ ift für einen ©rofeen benn 1880 

3u Kein ? — &mi% gertjife, er ftür jte mit 
S)er 2;üre fo in^ ^au§! SRan pod^t bod^, I|ört 
S)od^ erft, rtjenn man ate greunb fid^ nal^t. — 3d^ mu| 
.S3el)utfam gel^n ! — Unb toie ? toie ba^? — @o ganj 
©todfjube fein ju tooHen, ge^t fd^on nid^t. — im 

Unb ganj unb gar nid^t Sube, gel^t nod^ minber. 
S)enn, toenn fein Sube, bürft' er mid^ nur fragen, 
aSarum fein äKufelmann ? — S)a^ tvav^^ ! S)aig fonn 
3)2i(p retten l — 9?ict)t bie Sünber bto§ f^eift man 
Mit Märchen ab. — (Sr tbmmt. ^ \wccwt xcox\ ^ös«^ 
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@ieBeitter 9litftritt 

@a(abin unb 9{atl^an 

@a(abiii 

(©0 ift \>q2 gctb ^ier rein !) — ^ä) fomm' bir bod^ 
SRid^t ju gefd^toinb jurüdE? SDu bift ju 9?anbe 
9Kit bcincr Überlegung. — 9?un fo rebe ! 
(£ö l^ört unö feine ©eele. 

Station 

9Röcf)t' aud^ bod^ 
Sie ganje SBelt un^ f|ören. 

@o getoife 1895 

3ft SRatlian feiner ©ad^e? $a! bcu^ nenn' 
3d^ einen SBeifen! 9?ie bie SBa^rlieit ju 
SSerl^el^Ien, für fie aUeö auf bcu^ ©piel 
3u fefeen ! Seib unb Seben ! ®ut unb »lut ! 

9tat%an 

Sa! ja! njonn'ö nötig ift unb nü|t. 

Salobttt „ 

nson nun i9oo 

Stn barf id^ l^offen, einen meiner Xitel, 
SBerbefferer ber SBelt unb beS ®efe|eg, 
SRit SRec^t ju füliren. 

Xraun, ein fd^öner Xitel! 
®od^r ©ultaur tf) xä) mvä) bir ganj Vertraue, 
©riaubft bu too^I, bir ein ®efd^id^td^en ju tot» 
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Sadibttt 

SBarum bog mä)t? ^ä) bin ftctö 
©in greunb gctoefcn bort ©cfd^id^td^cn, gut 

3a, gut erjälilcn, ba^ ift nun 
SBol^I eben meine ©ad^e nid^t 

@ii(abitt 

©cfjon toieber 

@o ftolj befd^eiben ? — Wlaä)' ! erjä^r, erjälile ! mo 

9^at4aii 

SSor grauen Satiren lebt' ein SÄann in Dften, 
S)er einen 9?ing bon unfd^ä^barem SBert 
Slu§ lieber ^anb befa§. S)er ©tein töot ein 
Dpal, ber ^unbert fd^öne garben fpielte, 
Unb i)attt bie gel^eime Sraft, bor ®ott M 

Unb äWenfd^en angenehm ju ntad^en, tott 
Sn biefer ßi^berfid^t i^n trug. SBa^ SBunber, 
S)a6 il)n ber äWann in Dften barum nie 
aSom ginger liefe unb bie SSerfügung traf, 
Sluf etoig il^n bei feinem §aufe ju las» 

©r^alten? 9?ämlid^ fo. @r tiefe ben SRing 
aSon feinen ©öl)nen bem getiebteften, 
Unb fe|te feft, bafe biefer toieberum 
S)en 9?ing bon feinen @öl)nen bem bermad^e, 
S)er it)m ber tiebfte fei, unb ftetg ber tiebfte, i925 

Oi)n Slnfe^n ber ©eburt, in Sraft allein 
S)e^ dtttiQSf ba§ §au^)t, ber gürft beö ^ufe^ n^erbe.— 
SSetfte^ miä), ©ultan. 
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3c^ üerfte^' Uä). SBeitcr! 

©0 fam nun biefer 9Kng, t)on ©ol^n ju @o^n, 

Sluf einen SSatcr enblid^ t)on brei ©ö^nen, 1930 

S)ie aCe brei il)m gleid^ ge^orfam toaren, 

S)ie alle brei er folglid^ gleid^ ju lieben 

©id^ nid^t entbred^en fonnte. 9?ur t)on 3^i^ 

3u Qdt fd^ien il)m balb ber, bdb biefer, balb 

35er britte, — fotoie jeber ftd^ mit il|m 1935 

Slöein befanb, unb fein ergie^enb §erj 

35ie anbem jtoei nid^t teilten, — toürbiger 

35eö 9?inge§, ben er benn aud^ einem jeben 

35ie fromme ©d^toad^Iieit ^attt ju üerfpred^en. 

S)ag ging nun fo, folang e^ ging. — SlHein 1940 

(£^ fam jum ©terben, unb ber gute SSater 

Äömmt in SSerlegen^eit. @g fd^merjt il)n, jn^ei 

SBon feinen ©ö^nen, bie fid^ auf fein SBort 

SBerlaffen, fo ju fränfen. — SBa^ ju tun ? — 

@r fenbet ingel^eim ju einem Äünftler, 1940 

Sei bem er, nad^ bem äWufter feinet 9?inge§, 

3tt)ei anbere beftellt unb toeber Soften 

9?od^ SKül^e fparen l^ei^t, fie jenem gleid^, 

SBoIIfommen gleid^ ju mad^en. S)ag gelingt 

J)em Sünftler. S)a er il)m bie 9?inge bringt, 1950 

Äann felbft ber SSater feinen äWufterring 

9Wd^t unterfd^eiben. grol^ unb freubig ruft 

&r feine (Böl^rte, jeben tngbefonbxe, 
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®t6t |ebcm tobcfonbrc feinen ©egen — 

Unb feinen aüng — unb ftirbt — 5Du ^örft boä), ©ultan? 

ber fld^ bettoffen bon il^m getoanbt 

^ä) ^'6x\ iä) i)bxt ! — Äontm mit beinern SKdrd^en i956 
SRur bau) ju ©nbe. — SBirb'g ? 

Sd^ bin ju ®nbe. 
S)enn toa^ nod^ folgt, berftel^t ftd^ ja t)on felbft. — 
Äaum toar ber SSater tot, fo !öntmt ein jeber 
3Äit feinem 9?ing, unb jeber toill ber. gürft isßo 

S)e§ ^aufeg fein. SRan unterfud^t, man janft, 
3Kan Hagt. Umfonft; ber redete SRing toar nid^t 
©rtoeiöüd^ ; — 

fHaäi einet ^au\t, in toeld^et et be9 ®ultan9 SlntMort etMartet 

gaft fo unertoeii^Itd^ afe 
Unig ifet — ber redete ®Iaube. 

@a(abiii 

2öie ? bo^ foE 
S)ie Slnttoort fein auf meine grage ? . . . 

©Ott 1965 

SRid^ bIo§ entfd^ulbigen, toenn id^ bie SKnge 
3Kir nid^t getrau' ju unterfd^eiben, bie 
S)er Sßater in ber Slbfid^t mad^en lie^, 
S)amit fie nid^t ju unterfd^eiben toären. 

Salabtst 

S)ie SRinge ! — ©piele nid^t mit mir ! — 3d^ badete, im 
S)a^ bie 9?efigionen, bie \ä) 't>\x 
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©cnannt, boä) tooI)I ju unterfd^eiben toaxm. 

S5i8 auf btc filetbung, big auf ©pcif unb $;ranl! 

Unb nur t)on fetten il^rer ©rünbe nid^t. — 

©enn grünben alle fid^ nid^t auf ©efd^id^te? 1970 

©efd^rieben ober überliefert ! — Unb 

©efd^td^te ntu§ bod^ tDoi)l allein auf S^reu' 

Unb ®Iauben angenommen toerben ? — SWd^t ? — 

9?un, toeffen Sreu' unb ©tauben jielit man benn 

Sm toenigften in S'^d^d? S)od^ ber ©einen? iseo 

S)od^ beren S5Iut toir finb? bod^ bereu, bie 

SSon Äinb^eit an un^ $ßroben tlirer Siebe 

©egeben? bie un^ nie getäufd^t, ate too 

©etäufd^t JU werben unö l^eilfamer toar ? — 

SBie fann id^ meinen ^&ttm toeniger loes 

Site bu bm beinen glauben? Ober umge!el)rt. 

ßann id^ t)on bir verlangen, ba§ bu beine 

SBorfal^ren Sügen ftrafft, um meinen nid^t 

3u toiberfpred^en ? Ober umgefel)rt. 

S)ai^ namlid^e gilt^ t)on ben ©l^riften. 9?id^t ? — 1990 

@a(abhi 

(Sei bem Sebenbigen! 35er äWann l^at red^t. 
3d^ mu§ üerftummen.) 

2a^ auf unfre 9?ing' 
Ung toieber fommen. SBie gefagt: bie ©ö^ne 
SSerflagten fid^, unb jeber fd^tour bem 9?id^ter, 
Unmittelbar auö feinet SSaterö §anb ^af»» 

3)en Slirtg ju J^aben. — 9Btc auä) \öa\jt\ — '^^^'«^ 
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@r t)on il^m lange ba^ SScrfprcd^en fd^on 

®tf)abtf beö SRingeö SSorred^t einmal ju 

©eniefeen. — SBte ntd^t ntinber toal^r ! — S)er SSater, 

SSeteurte jeber, !önne gegen i^n 2000 

^xä)t falfd^ getoefen fein; unb ti) er biefeg 

Sßon il)m, üon einem fold^en lieben SSater, 

Slrgtoo^nen laff , et) muff er feine JBrfibcr, 

©0 gern er fonft t)on il)nen nnr baö SSeftc 

SBerett ju glanben fei, beö falfd^en ©piefe 2006 

SBejeilien, unb er tooUt bie SSerräter 

©d^on au^äufinben njiffcn, fid^ fd^on rad^en. 

@a(abiii 
Unb nun, ber SRid^ter ? — SRid^ berlangt ju l^örcttr 
SBa^ bu ben SRid^ter fagen läffeft ©prid^! 

S)er Siid^ter fprad^: SBenn il|r mir nun ben SBater 2010 
9?id^t balb jur ©tcHe fd^afft, fo^toeif id^ eud^ 
SSon meinem ©tul)le. S)cnft il^r, baft id^ SRätfel 
3u löfen ba bin? Dber I)arret il^r, 
S5i§ bafe ber redete 9?ing ben 9Kunb eröffne ? — 
S)od^ I)alt! Sd^ I)öre ja, ber redete SRing 2015 

Söefi^t bie SBunberfraft beliebt ju mad^en, 
SSor ®ott unb 9RenfdE)en angenel)m. S)ag mu§ 
©ntfd^eiben! S)enn bie falfd^en SRinge toerbcn 
S)od^ bog nid^t !önnen ! — $Run, tom lieben jtoei 
Sßon eud^ am meiften? — äRad^t, fagt an! Sl^r fd^toeigt? 
S)ie SRinge toirlen nur jurüdf? unb nid^t 2021 

Sia^ au^eti? Seber liebt fid^ felbcr nur 
Sfm meiften ? — D, jo ^eib \^x dSL^ Wx 
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^Betrogene Sctricgcr! @urc 9?ingc 

©inb aöc brci nid^t tä)t S)cr cd^tc SRing 2025 

SBcrmutlid^ ging Verloren. S)cn Sßerluft 

3u bergen, jn erfe^en, liefe ber Sßater 

S)ie brei für einen ntad^en. 

^errlid^! lierrlid^! 

Unb dfo, ful)r ber 9?id)ter fort, toenn i^r 

SRid^t meinen SRat ftatt meinet ©prud^eg tooHt, 2030 

®tf)t nur ! — SÄein 9?at i[t aber ber : il^r nelintt 

S)ie ©ad^e ööllig toie fie liegt, ^at t)on 

@ud^ jeber feinen Siing t)on feinem SSater, 

©0 glaube jeber fidler feinen SRing 

S)en ed^ten. — SÄöglid^, bafe ber SSater nun 2035 

S)ie S;^rannei beö einen SKngö nid^t länger 

3n feinem §aufe bulben tooHen ! — Unb getoife, 

S)afe er eud^ aEe brei geliebt unb gleid^ 

©eliebt, inbem er jtoei nid^t brüdEen mögen. 

Um einen ju begünftigen. — SBo^Ian ! 2040 

@ö eifre jeber feiner unbeftod^nen, 

SSon Sßorurteilen freien Siebe nad^! 

@^ ftrebe t)on eud^ jeber um bie SBette, 

S)ie Sraft beö ©tein^ in feinem SRing an %aQ 

3u legen! fomme biefer Äraft mit ©anftmut, 20« 

2Kit lierjlid^er SSerträglid^feit, mit SBol|Itun, 

2Kit innigfter ©rgebenl^eit in ®ott, 

3u §ilf' ! Unb toenn fid^ bann ber ©tevw SxöSjjt 

&ei euem 0ni)e^^Ätnbeg!inbern Mi^ttv, 
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©0 lab' id^ über taufcnb taufcnb Sa^rc 2060 

©ic toicbcrum t)or bicfcn ©tul^I. S)a toirb 

®n toeifrcr SÄann auf btcfcm ©tul^Ic ft^cn 

Site id^, unb fprcd^en. ®cl)t ! — ©0 fagtc ber 

SSefd^eibne 9?id^ter. 

BaMiu 

®ott! ®ott! 

©alabtn, 
SBenn bu bid^ fül^Ieft, biefer toeifere 2055 

SSerfprod^ne 9Kann ju fein . . . 

ber auf ifin auftfirat unb feine ^anb etgteift, bie et bi9 au (Snbe nid^t Mieber 

falzten lägt 

3c^ ©taub? 3c§ SRic^tö? 
D ©Ott! 

SBaö tft bir, ©ultan ? 

@a(abiii 

9?at]^an, lieber 9?atf|an!— 

S)ie taufenb taufenb Saläre beine^ Säd^terö 

©inb nod^ nid^t um. — ©ein SKd^terftuI)! ift nid^t 

S)er meine. — ®e^ ! — ®el| ! — Slber fei mein greunb. 2060 

Unb toeiter l^ätte ©alabin mir nid^tig 
3u fagen? 

SRic^tg. 
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"Sä) l^&tte nod^ ©elegenl^ett getoünfd^t, 
S)ir eine Sitte üorjutragcn. 

Solobiti 

Sraud^t'^ 
©clcflcnl^cit ju einer ©itte ? — SRebe ! 2065 

^ä) fomm' t)on einer toeiten 9icif\ auf toeld^er 

Sd^ ©d^ulben eingetrieben. — goft l^ab' td^ 

35eg baren @elb^ juüiel. — S)ie 3^tt beginnt 

SSebenflid^ toieberum ju toerben, — unb 

3^ toeife nid^t red^t, too fidler bantit l^in. — 2070 

S)a bad^t' id^, ob nid^t bu öielleid^t, — toeil bod^ 

®in na^er ^eg beg ®elbe8 immer me^r 

©rforbert, — ettoag braud^en fönntcft. 

.il^m fteif in bie «lugen fel^enb . 

SRatlian ! — 
3d^ toill nid^t fragen, ob Slt^afi fd^on 
Sei bir getoefen, — toiH nid^t unterfud^en, 2070 

Ob bid^ nid^t fonft ein Slrgtoo^n treibt, mir biefe^ 
©rbieten freierbingö ju tun . . . 

(Sin 2lrgtoo]^n? 
@alabitt 
Sd^ bin il^n toert. — Serseil) mir ! — ©enn toog I)ilft'^ ? 
Sd^ mufe bir nur gefte^en, ba^ iä) im 
begriffe war — 
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3)od^ ntd^t, bcS nätnltd^e 2080 

2ln mid^ ju fud^en? 

@a(abhi 

SlEcrbütfl^« 

©0 toäf 
Un^ beibcn ja gcI)oIfen! S)a§ id^ aber 
S)ir alle meine Sarfd^aft nid^t fann fd^idfenr 
35ai§ mad^t ber junge 2;entpel^err. — S)u fcnnft 
3^n ja. — St)ni ^aV iä) eine gro^e $ßoft 2086 

SSor^er nod^ ju bejal^Ien. 

2;empeII)err ? 
S)u toirft bod^ meine fd^Iimmften geinbe nid^t 
9Kit beinem ®elb oud^ unterftüfeen tooHen? 

9^at4ait 

Sd^ fpred^e bon bem einen nur, bem bu 
S)a^ Seben fparteft . . . 

@a(abitt 
81^! tooran erinnerft 20» 

S)u mid^ ! — ^aV x6) boä) biefen Süngling ganj 
aSergeffen ! — Äennft bu i^n ? — SBo ift er ? 

9latfian 

SBie? 

@o toeifet bu ntd^t, toiebiel bon beiner ®nabe 
gür il)n, burd^ il)n auf mid^ gefloffen? ©r, 
ßr mit ®efa^r be^ neu erl^altnen Seben^ 2005 

^at meine $:od^tcr auä bem ^^tut ^^x^\!üt\.. 
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Salobiii 

@r ? $at er ba^ ? — §a ! bamad^ fal^ er au^. 

3)aS l^ättc traun mein Sruber aud^ getan, 

3)cm er fo ähnelt ! — Sft er benn nod^ l^ter ? 

©0 bring i^n I)er ! — 3d^ l^abe meiner ©d^toeftcr 2100 

SBon biefem i^ren ©ruber, ben fie nid^t 

®efannt, fo öiel erääl)let, bafe id^ fie 

©ein (Sbenbilb bod^ aud^ mu§ fel)en laffen ! — 

®el), ^or i^n! — SBie auö einer guten %Qt, 

Qkbax fie aud^ fd^on blofee Seibenfd^aft, 2106 

3)od^ fo t)iel anbre gute $;aten fliegen! 

®eb, ^or i^n! 

inbem er ®alabin8 Qanb falzten lägt 

SlugenbfidEö ! Unb bei bem anbem 
S3Ieibt ed bod^ aud^ ? «5 

Salobtii 
31^ ! bafe id^ meine ©d^toefter 

9Kd^t l^ord^en laffen ! — 3" ^^^ ' ä^ ^^^ ' — 2)^«^ 
SBie foE id^ aEe^ ba§ i^r nun ersa^Ien? 2110 

9[b bon bet anbent ®eite 

9(d)ter 3lnft?itt 

^te @3ene: unter ben Halmen, in ber 9{ö^e beg Stioftcxi, wo ber 

Xempell^err ^ai^and wartet 

gel^t, mit fid^ felbft Ifimpfenb, auf unb ab, bi9 et lodbtid^t 

— ^ier i)äit baö Dpfertier ermübet ftiB. — 

SJhm gut! 3d^ mag nid^t, mag nid^t nä^er toi^^exi, 

2&a# /;r mrr tJ^rgei^t; mag öoxauä mÄ^l >co>Stex^, 
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3Ba^ üorgcl^n totrb. — ®cnug, id^ bin umfonft 
®tflof)n, umfonft. — Unb tocitcr fonnt' id^ bod^ 2115 
Slud^ nid^tö ate fltcl^n! — SRim fomm', toog fornmcn foH!— 
3I)m au^äubcugcn, toar bcr ©trcid^ ju fd^ncll 
©efaUcn, unter bcn ju fontmcn id^ 
©0 lang unb biet ntid^ tocigerte. — ©ic felin, 
S)ie id^ }u fe^n fo tocnig lüftem toar, — 2120 

©ic fel)n, unb ber ©ntfd^Iufe, fie toieber au^ 
S)en 8lugen nie ju laffen — SBaig @ntfd^IuJ3 ? 
(£ntfd^Iu§ ift SSorfafe, Sat: unb id^, i^ Ktt\ 
3d^ litte blofe. ©ie fel)n, unb ba^ ®efü^I, 
2tn fie berftridft, in fie berrtjebt ju fein, 2126 

SBar einö. — SBIeibt ein^. — SSon il^r getrennt 
3u lebeur ift mir ganj unbenfbar, toär' 
SRein J^ob, — unb too toir immer nad^ bem S^obe 
9?od^ finb, aud^ ba mein %ob. — Sft ba^ nun Siebe : 
©0 — liebt ber $;empelritter freilid^, — liebt 2130 

S)er S^rift ba^ Subenmäbd^en freilid^. — ^m ! 
SBog tut'^ ? — 3d^ ^aV in bem gelobten Sanbe — 
Unb brum aud^ mir gelobt auf immerbar! — 
S)er SSorurteile me^r fd^on abgelegt. — 
SBa^ toiU mein Drben aud^? 3d^ S^empell^err 2135 

S5in tot, toar bon bem SlugenblidE il^m tot, 
S)er mid^ ju ©alabinö (befangnen mad^te. 
S)er Äopf, ben ©alabin mir fd^enfte, toär' 
SRein alter ? — Sft ein neuer, ber bon aEem 
Siid^tö toei^, toag jenem eingeplaubert toarb, 2140 

SSSa§ jenen banb. — Unb ift ein bejjrer, für 
^en t)ätevli6)en ^immel me^t ^tmaS^il. 
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S)ag fpfir' id^ ja. 35enn crft mit i^m beginn' 

3d^ fo ju bcnfen, toie mein SSatcr l^ier 

©cbad^t ntufe I)abcn, tocnn man Wdxä)m ni6)t 2145 

SBon il^m mir üorgelogen. — SKärd^en ? — bod^ 

®anä gloublid^e, bie glaublid^cr mir nie 

Ate ifet gefd^ienen, ba id^ nur ®efal|r 

Qa ftraud^eln lauf c, too er fiel. — @r fiel ? 

3d^ toill mit SKännem lieber faEen, afö 2100 

9Kit Sinbem fte^n. — ©ein SBeifpiel bürget mir 

gür feinen Seifall. Unb an toeffen SeifaH 

Siegt mir benn fonft ? — Sin 9?atl)an^ ? — D, an beffen 

©rmuntrung me^r afe SBeifaH fann e^ mir 

^oä) toeniger gebred^en. — SBeld^ ein Sube ! — 2105 

Unb ber fo ganj nur 3ube fd^einen toiH! 

S)a fömmt er, fömmt mit §aft, glül)t l)eitre greube. 

SBer fam t)om ©alabin je anber^? §e! 

^, 9?atl|an! 

92eititter 9(ttftrttt 

9{at^an unb ber %empelf)exx 

aSie ? feib S^r'^ ? 

Xtmptlfitxx 

3]^r l^abt 
@el|r lang ®ud^ bei bem ©ultan aufgel)alten. 2160 

©0 lange nun tool^I nid^t. Sd^ toatb Im ^vw^^x^ 
Sutfiel tf erweilt — Utf, toa^rüd^, e.ux\), \itx m^xcc^ 
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©tc^t feinen 9hi^m. ©ein SRul^m i[t blofe fein ©d^atten.— 

3)od^ lafet öor aßen SJingen @ud^ gefd^toinb 

9?ur fagen ... 

SetiMie(l|eYr 

9ttäfim 

@r tt)iß @ud^ fpred^en, toiß, 2165 
S)a§ ungefäumt 3]^r ju il^m fommt. Segleitet 
3Rxä) nur nad^ §aufe, too id^ nod^ ffir i^n 
@rft ettDQö anbreö ju öerfügen l^abe: 
Unb bann, fo gel^n toir. 

SetttfieQetv 

9?at!^an, @uer ^aug 
Setret' id^ toieber e^er nid^t . . . 

@o feib 2170 

3!^r bod^ inbe^ fd^on ba getoefen? ^abt 

Snbeö fie bod^ gefprod^en ? — 9?un ? — ©agt, toie 

©efäHt Suc^ mtä)a? 

Xtmptlf^txt 

Über allen Slu^brudE ! — 

Slöein, — fie toieberfel^n — ba^ toerb' id^ nie ! 

9iie ! nie ! — S^r müßtet mir jur ©teße benn 2i7ß 

SSerfpred^en, — bafe id^ fie auf immer, immer — 

©oß fßnnen fel)n. 

9ttäfim 

SBie tooBt S^r, bafe id^ ba^ 

SSerfte^^ 

Xtmptl^ttt 

nadö einet furaen $au1e t'^m )pl&t&U^ um ben ^ais faHettb 

aJiein f8aUx\ 
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— Sungcr SKonn! 
Settt)ie(l|en > 

iftn e6enfo ))U|U(i^ toiebet laffenb 

3c^ bitt' @uc^, SRat^an ! — 

Steber junger SKann! 2179 
SemtieQerr 
S«ic^t ©otin ? — Sc^ bitt' ©uc^, 9?at^an ! — Sc^ bcfc^toßr' 
@ud^ bei ben erften Sanben ber 9iatur ! — 
3ie^t il^nen fpätre Süffeln bod^ nid^t öor ! — 
Segnügt ®uci^ bod^ ein SRenfd^ ju fein ! — ©tofet mid^ 
mAt t)on @ud^ ! 

Sieber, lieber greunb ! . . . 

Unb ©ol^n ? 
©ol^tt nid^t ? — 2lud^ bann nid^t, bann nid^t einmal, toenn 
©rfenntüd^feit jum bergen Surer $^od^ter 2186 

S)er Siebe fd^on ben SBeg gebal^net l^ätte? 
%nä) bann nid^t einmal, toenn in einö ju fd^meljen, 
?luf ®uem SBinf nur beibe karteten ? — 
Sbr fc^toeigt? 

S^r überrafd)t mid), junger Siitter. 2190 

Settt)iell|err 

3d^ überrafd^' @ud^ ? — überrafd[)' @ud^, SJiatl^an, 
3Rit ®uem eigenen ®ebanfen ? — S^r 
SSerfennt [ie bod^ in meinem SKunbe nid^t ? — 
3i^ äierrafc^' &u^ ? 
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9ttäfiau 

(Sf) 16) einmal toeife, 
SBaö für ein ©tauffcn @ucr SSater bcnn 2195 

®ett)efcn tft! 

SBaö fagt 3I)r, S«at^an ? toog ? — 
Sn btefcm ?lugenblicfc fü^It S^^r mä)tö 

ÜDenn fe^t! Sd^ ^abc fclbft 

SBol^I einen ©tauffen cl^ebem gefannt, 

©er Äonrob ^ie§. 

Seiit)iell|err 

9iun, — toenn mein SSoter benn 2200 
9iun ebenfo gel^eifeen l^ätte? 

9ltäfian 

SBa^rlic^ ? 

SeiittieQerr 

3d^ ]^eifee felber ja nad) meinem SSater: 6urb 
Sft Äonrab. 

9{atl|att 

9?un — fo toar mein Slonrab bod^ 
jyZid^t @uer SBater. 35enn mein Äonrab mar, 
SBaig 3!^r, mar S^em^ell^err, toar nie bermäl^It 2205 

Xtmptlf^ttx 

O barum! 

9{atl|att 

aSie? 

2^eitt|yell|err 

D, barum fönnt' er hoä) 

SKein SBater tr)ol)I getpefen fein. 
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2^eiit)ie(l|en 

nb S^r nd^mt'g toal^rfid^ ju genau ! — SBo^ toäfS 

)cnn nun? @o toaö öon 95a[tarb ober Saniert! 

)er ©d^Iag i[t aud^ nid^t ju üerad^ten. — 3)od^ 2210 

tttlafet mtd^ immer metner Sll^nenprobe. 

xi) toiH @ud^ Surer toieberum entlaffen. 

^ä)t jtoar, afö ob id^ ben gertngften Stoti^d 

in ©uem Stammbaum fe^te. @ott bepte! 

\f)x fönnt i^n »latt öor Statt big STbra^am 2215 

nnauf belegen. Unb öon ba fo toeiter, 

Bei§ id^ il^n felbft, toiß id^ i^n felbft befd^toören. 

9latfim 
if)x ttjerbet bitter. — 3)od^ t)erbien' id^'g ? — ©d^Iug 
\ä) benn @ud^ fd^on toa^ ob? — Sd^ toiH @uc^ ja 
iur bei bem SBorte nid^t ben StugenblidE 2220 

5o faffen. — SBeiter nid^tö. 

SemtieQen 

®etr)ife ? — S«id^t8 toeiter ? 



), fo öergebt! 



9?un fomml nur, fommt! 
S^entfieQerr 



SBo^in ? 

iein ! — 2Rit in @uer §auö ? — ÜDaö nid^t ! bag ni*t ! — 
5a brennt'^ ! — 3d^ toill @ud^ l^ier erttjarten. ©el^t ! — 
5oII id^ fie toieberfel^n, fo fel^' id^ fie 2220 

ioä) oft genug. 3Bo nid^t, fo fal^ id^ fie 
5d^on üiel jut)iel ... 

3d^ tottt m\ä) mftcjA&^\\. €&Ka. 
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3ei^nter 3lttftritt 

S)er 2;empe(§err unb halb barauf S)aia 

SenMielllerr 

©d^on mel^r afe gnug ! — 3)eö SRcnfd^cn ^vtxi fafet fo 

Unenblid^ t)iel, lutb tft bod^ mand^mal aud^ 

@o plö^Iid^ üoQ! öon einer Äletnigfeit 2230 

©0 plö^üd^ öoQ ! — 2;augt nid^tö, taugt ntd^tö, eö fei 

Slud^ t)olI, tooöon eö toitt. — 3)od^ nur ®ebulb ! 

S)ie ©eele toirft ben aufgebwnfnen Stoff 

Salb ineinanber, fd^afft fid^ Slaum, unb Sid^t 

Unb Drbnung fommen toieber. — Sieb' id^ benn 2235 

3um erften SKale ? — Ober toar, toaö id^ 

Site Siebe fenne, Siebe nid^t ? — Sft Siebe 

9?ur, toaö id^ i^t empfinbe ? . . . 

bie M bon bet @eite l^erbeigefd^Hd^en 

SRitter! JRitter! 
Seiit)ie(l|err 

aSer ruft ? — §a, SDaja, S^r ? 

Sd^ ^abe mid^ 
Sei il^m borbeigefd^Iid^en. Slber nod^ 2240 

Äönnt' er unö fel^n, too S^r baftel^t — ©mm tommt 
35od^ naiver ju mir, l^inter biefen Saum. 

SBaS gibfg benn ? — ©0 ftt\)Äm^§>'övÄ'^. — ^^% '^^'l 
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SatDol^I betrifft e^ ein ©el^eimni^, toaö 

3Jtiä) ju Sud) bringt, unb jtoar ein boppelteö. 2245 

S)ai5 eine tpeife nur id^; bo^ anbre toifet 

9iur S^r. — 3Bie toär' e^, toenn tt)ir taufd^ten ? 

SSertraut mir @uer8, fo öertrau' id^ @ud^ 

!5)aig meine. 

Seiit)iell|en 

2Rit SBergnügen. — SBenn id^ nur 

@r[t toeife, toOig S^^r für meinet ad^tet. ©od^ 2200 

®aö toirb au^ Suerm tool^I erließen. — Sangt 

9?ur immer an. 

©, benft bod^ ! — 9?ein, ^err SRitter, 
©rft S^r ; id^ folge. — ©enn öerfid^ert, mein 
©el^eimni^ fann @ud^ gar nid^tö nü^en, toenn 
Sd^ nid^t juüor ba§ Sure l^abe. — 9?ur 2255 

®efd^toinb ! — S)enn frag' id^'8 @ud^ erft ab^ fo l^abt 
S^r nid^tö t)ertrauet. SKein ©el^eimniö bann 
SIeibt mein ©el^eimniö, unb ba§ Sure feib 
S^r loö. — S)od^, armer Slitter ! — 35afe il^r SRönner 
@in fold^ ®e]^eimniö öor un8 SBeibern l^aben 2260 

3u fönnen aud^ nur glaubt! 

SemtieQen 

©ag toir }U ^aben 
Oft felbft nid^t toiffen. 

^ann tool^I fein. 3)rum mu§ 
Sd^ freilid^ erft, (£ud^ felbft bamit befannt 
^z/ madßen, fd^ott bie greunbijd^a^t \)aVu, — ^^^*^ 
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SBo^ l^icfe bcnn boig, ba§ S^r fo ffinaß unb gaß 2266 

@ud^ au^ bcm ©taube mad^tct? ba§ S^r un^ 

©0 [t^en liefet ? — bafe S^^r nun mit Siatl^an 

9?id^t toiebcrfommt ? — §at SRcd^a bcnn f toentg 

Sluf @ud^ getDtrft ? toie ? ober aud^ fo öicl ? — 

©0 öicl ! fo ütel ! — Scl^rt ^\)x bc8 armen SSogefö, 2270 

3)er an ber SRute flebt, ©cftattrc mid^ 

^oä) tennen ! — Äurj, gefielet e8 mir nur gleid^, 

©afe 3!^r fie liebt, liebt biö jum Unfinn, unb 

Sd^ fag' @ud^ toaö . . . 

3um Unfinn ? SBa^rlid^, S^t 
SBerftel^t dnä) trefflid^ brauf. 

9?un, gebt mir nur 2270 
3)ie Siebe ju; ben Unfinn toiß id^ Sud^ 
©riaffen. 

2^eitt)ie(l|eYr 

SBeil er fid^ bon felbft berfte^t ? — 
©in 2;em^el^err ein Subenmäbd^en lieben ! . . . 

©d^eint freilid^ toenig ©inn ju l^aben. — 3)od^ 
ßutoeilen ift beö ©inn^ in einer ©ad^e 228O 

2lud) mel^r, afe toir bermuten; unb eg toäre 
©0 unerhört bod^ nid^t, ba§ unö ber ^eilanb 
Sluf SSSegeit jU fid^ jö^e, bie ber Äluge 
&on felbft nic^t letc^t b^ttdm \ote\i^. 
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SemtieQetv 

@o fcicrüd^ ? — (Unb fefe' td^ ftatt beg ^cüanbö 2286 
©ic SSorftd^t, l^at fte benn nid^t rcd^t ?) S^^r mad^t 
3Jlxä) neubcgicriger, afe id^ tool)I fonft 
3u fein gctool^nt bin. 

D ! bog ift baö Sanb 
©er SBunber! 

S^ent^ellleYr 

(9?un ! — beö 3Bunberbaren. Äann 
@^ aud^ tool^I anber^ fein? 3)ie ganjc SBelt 2290 

S)rängt fid^ ja l^ier jufammen.) — Siebe S)aja, 
SRel^mt für geftanben an, too^ 3t)r Verlangt: 
S)afe id^ fie liebe, ba§ id^ nid^t begreife, 
SBie ol^ne fie id^ leben toerbe, ba§ . . . 

®etr)i§ ? getoife ? — @o fd^tDört mir, 9titter, fie 2295 
3ur ©urigen ju mad^en, fie jn retten, 
©ie jeitlid^ l^ier, fie etoig bort ju retten. 

Semtiellierr 
Unb toie ? — SBie fann id^ ? — Äann id^ fd^toören, toa^ 
3n meiner SKad^t.nid^t fte^t? 

Sn ©urer 5D?ad^t 

©tel^t eö. Sd^ bring' e^ burd^ ein einjig SBort 2300 

3n enre maä)t 

Xtmpttfittt 

S)a^ felbft bet aSatex xwifcjÄ 
S>awiber Jßääe ? 
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©, too^ SSater! SBater! 
S)cr SSater foH fd^on muffen. 

Seiit)iel(err 

SJHlffcn, SJaja? — 

9?od^ ift er unter SRäuber nid^t gefaßen* — 
@r mufe ntd^t muffen. 

^afa 

9?un, fo mu§ er tooCen, 
3Ru§ gern am @nbe tooßen. 

2^eiti)ieQe?Y 

3Ru§ unb gern ! — 
^oä), ©aja, toenn td^ @ud^ nun fage, ba§ 
Sd^ felber biefe @atf i^m onjufd^Iogen 
Sereitö ijerfud^t? 

SBog? unb er fiel ntd^t ein? 

Seiit)ie(l|eYr 

@r fiel mit einem SRi^Iout ein, ber mid^ — 2310 

Seleibigte. 

SBog fagt S^r ? — SBie ? S^r pttet 
S)en ©d^atten eines SBunfd^eö nur nad^ SRed^a 
S^m blidEen laffen, unb er toär' bor greuben 
SRid^t aufgefprungen ? ijixttt froftig fid^ 
3urfidEgejogen ? l^ätte ©d^toierigfeiten 231 

©emad^t ? 

@o unge^ä^t. 
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©0 toiU td^ benn 
Wtiä) länger feinen Slugenbüd bebcnten — 

$aufe 

Seiit|ye(l|eYr 

Unb S^r bcbentt (Snä) boc^? 

2)aia 

S)cr aRann ift fonft 
©0 gut ! — 3d^ felber bin fo öiel ü)m fd^ulbig ! — 
3)a§ er boä) gar nid^t l^ören toiH ! — ®ott toet^, 2320 
S)aö ^crjc blutet mir, i^n fo ju jtoingen. 

SenMielllerr 

Sd^ bitt' @ud^, SJaja, fc^t mid^ furj unb gut 

2lu^ biefer Ungetpifel^eit. ©eib S^^r aber 

9?od^ felber ungetpife, ob, toa^ St)r üorl^abt, 

®ut ober bßfe, fd^dnblid^ ober löblid^ 2325 

3u nennen : — fd^toeigt ! Sd^ toiH üergeffen, bafe 

S^r ettoa^ ju öerfd^toeigen l^abt. 

ÜDa^ fpomt, 
Slnftatt ju l^alten. 9iun, fo toifet benn: SRed^a 
Sft feine Sübin, ift — ift eine ©^riftin. 2329 

©0 ? SBünfd^' ®nä) ©lücf ! ^at'^ fc^toer gehalten ? Safet 
@ud^ nid^t bie 3BeI)en fd^rcdEcn ! — g^l^ret ja 
9Kit ©ifer fort/ ben ^immel ju beüölfern, 
SS^em 3^r bie Qvbe niä)t me^t töxvxvl\ 
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2)aia 

aSie, SKttcr 

SBcrbtenct meine 3la^xvS)t btefen ©pott? 
3)a§ Sied^a eine Sl^riftin i[t, bo^ freuet 
®nä)t einen S^riften, einen S^empell^erm, 
S)er S^r fie liebt, nid^t mel^r? 

Sefonber^, ba 
©ie eine ß^riftin i[t bon Surer SKad^e. 

81^ ! fo berfte^t S^f ^ ? ®o mag'g gelten ! — SRe 
3)en toiH id^ fe^n, ber bie befel^ren foH! 
S^r ®IüdE ift, längft ju fein, toa^ fie ju toerben 
SSerborben ift. 

@r!Iärt @ud^, ober — gel^t ! 

©ie ift ein S^riftenfinb, bon S^rifteneltem 
®eboren, ift getauft • . . 

Unb yiat^an? 

S^r SBater! 

Seitt|yell|err 

ytaü)an nid^t i^r SSater ? — SBifet 

S^r, toaö S^r fagt? 

SDie SBa^r^eit, bie fo oft 
SKiäi bluVqe Xränen tüeitiett mad^en. '— 9?ein, 
0r ift if)x SJater vS&ji . . . 
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Seitt)ieI4m 

Unb pttc fic 
Stfö feine Sod^ter nur erjogen? ptte 
^Q^ S^riftenKnb afö eine Sübin fid^ 2300 

©rjogen ? 

®anj getoi^. 

SenMie^err 

®ie toüfete nid^t, 
SBo^ fie geboren fei? — @ie l^ätt' eig nie 
SBon il^m erfal^ren, ba§ fie eine S^riftin 
©eboren fei, unb teine Sübin? 

$«ie ! 

SentfieQetv 

Sr l^ätt' in biefem SBal^ne nid^t baö Sinb 2355 

S5Io§ auferjogen? Iie§ bo^ SRdbd^en nod^ 
3n biefem SBal^ne? 

Seiber ! 

^ati^an — 3Bie ? — 
J)er toeife, gute ?flati)an l^ätte fid^ 
©riaubt, bie Stimme ber 9?atur fo ju 
Sßerfälfd^en ? — !5)ie ©rgiefeung eineö §erjen^ 2360 
©0 ju öerlenfen, bie, fid^ felbft gelaffen, 
®anj anbre SBege nel^men toürbe ? — 3)aja, 
S^r l^abt mir aßerbingö ettoa^ öertraut — 
S9m SBid^tigleit, — tooä "^d^txi \)aVxv \oxca, — 
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3Ba^ mid^ ücrtoirrt, — toorauf id^ gleid^ nid^t tütx% 
SBo^ mir ju tun. — ©rum lafet mir 3cit- — S)rum gel 
@r tommt l^ier toicbcrum öorbei. @r möd^t' 
Un^ übcrfattcn. ®e^t! , 

Seiit|ye(l|err 

Sd^ bin il^n i^t ju fpred^en ganj unb gar 
SRid^t fäl)ig. SBcnn S^^r il^m begegnet, fagt 
S^^m nur, ba§ mir einanber bei bem ©ultan 
©d^ott finben toürben. 

Stber lafet Sud^ ja 

9Wd^tö merfen gegen il^n. — 3)a^ foQ nur fo 

3)en legten ©rudE bem 3)inge geben, foH 

@ud^, SRed^o^ tpegen, alle ©frupel nur 

Senel^men ! — 3Benn S^^r aber bann fie nad^ 

©uropa fül^rt, fo lafet S^r bod^ mid^ nid^t 

3urücf ? 

SenMielllerr 

3)a§ toirb fid^ finben. ®el)t nur, ge^t! 



H^ktttx 5(uf5Uö 



©jene: in ben Jlreujgöngen beS ^(öfters 
^et Jlloftevbvubev unb ba(b barauf ber Sempel^ert 

Sa, ja ! er \)at fd^on recf)t^ ber 5ßatriard^ ! 

6ö l^at mir fretüd^ nod^ öon aöebem 238o 

9?id)t öiel gelingen tooQen, toaö er mir 

©0 aufgetragen. — SBarum trägt er mir 

Slud^ lauter fold^e ©ad^en auf? — ^ä) mag 

9?id^t fein fein, mag nid^t überreben, mag 

SKein 9?äöd^en nid^t in aöe^ fted^en, mag 2385 

SRein ^änbd^en nid^t in aQem ^aben. — Sin 

Sd^ barum auö ber 3BeIt gefd^ieben, id) 

gär mid^, um mid) für anbrc mit ber 3BeIt 

dloä) erft red^t ju tjertoideln ? 

%tmptUittt 

mit ^aft auf il^n ^ufornmenb 

®utcr JBruber! 

3)a feib S^^r ja. Sd^ ]^ab' @ud^ lange fd^on 2390 

®efud^t. 

StUfttthxvbtx 

Ttiä), ^err ? 

S^r tennt mxä) \4yiu \C\&^ x^^n^"^ 
1S6 
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ft(9fteY(nt^er 

2)od^r bod^! ^ä) glaubte nur, bag id^ ben ^erm 

Sn meinem Seben toieber nie ju fel^n 

Sefommen toürbe. 3)enn iä) l^offt' e^ ju 

©em lieben ®ott. — S)er liebe @ott, ber tDti% 23» 

SBie fauer mir ber Antrag toarb, ben id^ 

3)em ^errn ju tun öerbunben toar. @r n?ei§, 

Ob id^ getDÜnfd^t, ein offnem Dl^r bei @ud^ 

3u finben, toeife, toie fel^r id^ mid^ gefreut, 

3m Snnerften gefreut, ba§ ^ijx fo runb 24c 

S)ai§ aHeö, ol^ne t)iel Sebenfen, bon 

@ud^ toieft, toa^ einem Siitter nid^t gejiemt. — 

9?un tommt S^r bod^; nun l^afS bod^ nad^getoirft! 

Xtmptlfitxx 

3!^r totfet. eö fd^on, toarum id^ tomme? Äaum 
aSeife ic^ e^ felbft 

5^(0fiter(?ttbev 

^ijx i)abt'^ nun fiberlegt, 24< 

§abt nun gefunben, ba§ ber 5ßatriard^ 
©0 unred^t bod^ nid^t l^at; ba§ @^r' unb ®elb 
©urd) feinen 2lnfd^Iag ju getpinnen; ba§ 
©in geinb ein geinb ift, toenn er unfer @ngel 
2lud^ fiebenmal getoefen toäre. !5)a§, 2a 

3)ag l^abt Sf)r nun mit g^eifd^ unb ©tut erlogen 
Unb f ommt unb tragt Sud^ tpieber an. — Sld^ ®ott ! 

%tmptlfittt 
SJiein frommer, lieber SKann! ®ebt @ud^ jufrieben. 
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Sd^ nic^t ben ^Patriarchen fprec^en. 9lod^, 2415 

9?oc^ benf' ic^ über jenen 5ßunlt, toie id^ 
®ebac^t, unb tPoHt' um alleö in ber SBelt 
S)ie gute äReinung nid^t verlieren, bereu 
SKid^ ein fo graber, frommer, lieber SRann 
Einmal getpürbiget. — 3d^ fomme blofe, 2420 

S)ett ^Patriarchen über eine ©ad^e 
Um 9iat ju fragen ... 

llIoftefBritbef 

S^r ben ^Patriarchen ? 
®n SRitter einen — ^Pfaffen ? 

6i(l^ fd^üd^tetn umfe^enb 

Sa ; — bie ©ad^' 
3[t äiemlic^ Pfäffifc^. 

QiUiä)tooi)l fragt ber ^Pfaffe 
S)en SRitter nie, bie ©ad^e fei aud^ noc^ 2425 

©0 ritterlic^. 

Xtmptlfittv 

SBeil er baö SSorred^t l^at, 
©id^ ju öergel^n, baö unfereiner il^m 
SRic^t fel^r beneibet. — S^eilic^, tpenn id^ nur 
gür mid^ ju l^anbeln l^ätte; freilid^, toenn 
3c^ Sied^eufd^aft nur mir ju geben l)ätte, 2430 

SBaig brandet' id^ (Suerö ^Patriarchen ? Slber 
Oetoiffe 3)inge toiC id^ lieber fd^Ied^t 
Xadß anbvev SBtIIen mad^en, a\ä oSitm 



i 
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9?ac^ meinem gut. — 3i^^^wi, \6) fel^' nun tpol^l, 
^Religion ift anä) 5ßartei, unb toer 2435 

©ic^ brob anä) noc^ fo unparteüfd^ glaubt, 
^ält, o^n e^ felbft ju toiffen, bod^ nur feiner 
S)ie ©tange. SBeil baö einmal nun fo ift, 
SSirb^^ fo tpo^l rec^t fein. 

©aju fd^tpeig' i^ lieber. 2439 
S)enn ic^ berftel^' ben §errn nic^t red^t. 

Xtmptlfittv 

Unb bod^! — 

(£a§ fefju, tparum mir eigentlid^ ju tun! 
Um äKadE|tf]3ruc^ ober SRat ? — Um lautern ober 
©ele^rten SRat ?) — 3c^ banf ' (Sutfi, »ruber, bau!' 
(Sud^ für ben guten SSint — SBa^ 5ßatriarc^ ? — 
©eib S^r mein 5ßatriard^! Sd^ toill ja bodEj 2445 

S)en 6f|riften mel^r im 5ßatriard^en afe 
2)en 5ßatriard^en in bem ßl^riften fragen. — 
S)ie ©ac^' ift bie . . . 

9?id^t tpeiter, ^rr, nid^t weiter! 
SBoju ? — S)er §err öerfennt midEj. — SBer öiel tpeife, 
§at öiel JU forgen, unb id^ liabe ja 2400 

3Kid^ (Siner ©orge nur gelobt. — D gut ! 
^ört ! feilt ! ©ort f ömmt, ju meinem ®Iärf, er felbft 
S3Ieibt l^ier nur ftel^n. Sr l|at Suc^ fd^on erblidtt. 
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Xex ^atxiax^, toeld^er mit aOem geiftlid^en $omp ben einen 
itreu^gang §etauffömmt, unb bie Vorigen 

Xtmptifittv 

Sd^ tpid^' tl^m Heber auö. — SBär' nid^t mein 3Rann ! — 

6io btder, roter, freunbüc^er 5ßrälat! 2455 

Unb tpeld^er 5ßrunf! 

mofterbniber 

S^r foHtet tl^n erft felin 
9?ac^ ^ofe ftc^ erlieben. S^o fömmt 
@r nnr öon einem Äranfen. 

Xtmptlfittt 

SBie fid^ ba 

SRid^t ©alabin toirb fd^Smen muffen! 

inbem e« nft^e« Idmmt, toinlt bem Stube« 

^ier ! — 
S)aö ift iatt)of)l ber Xempellierr. SBoig toiH 2460 

er? 

I^Iofterbfttbef 

SBeiB nid^t 

auf i^n duge^enb, inbem ber iBruber unb bai befolge dUYüdtreten 

SWun, §err Siitter ! — ©e^r erfrent, 

S)en 6rat)en jungen 3Rann ju fel)n ! — (Si, nod^ 

©0 gar jung ! — 9?un, mit ®otteö ^ilfe, barouS 

Sann ettooS »erben. 

^em)»ellierr 

SKelir, el^rtofirb'ger §err, 

SBol^I fd^toerlid^, afö fc^on ift Unb e^er uod^ 'w«^ 

SBa^ weniger. 
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^ä) tpfinfd^e toemgftcna, 
S)a§ fo ein frommer 9Ktter lange nod^ 
S)er lieben Sl^riften^eit, ber ©ad^e ®ottt^ 
Qn (Sf)x^ unb frommen blfil^n unb grünen möge! 
S)aS tpirb benn auc^ ntc^t feljlen, toenn nur fein 2470 
S)ie junge Xap^txtdt bem reifen ^ate 
S)eö Sriterö folgen toitt ! — SBomit toär' fonft 
2)em §erm ju bienen? 

2:em)»en)err 

SKit bem nämlid^en, 
SBoran eö meiner Sugenb fel^It: mit SRat. 

SRed^t gern ! — SWur ift ber diät an6) onjunel^men. 247» 

Xtmptlfittt 

S)od^ blinbfingö nid^t? 

SBer fagt benn bog? — © freilici^ 
9Ku§ niemanb bie Sßernunft, bie ®ott il^m gab, 
3u brautfjen unterlaffen, — too fie ^in 
®el|ört. — ®el)ört fie aber überall 2479 

S)enn l)in ? — D nein ! — ßi^^ Seifpiet : tpenn unö @ott 
S)urd^ einen feiner Sngel, — ift ju fagen, 
S)urd^ einen ©iener feinet SBort^, — ein 3RitteI 
SBefannt ju mad^en njürbiget, baö SBol|I 
©er gangen S^riftenl^eit, baö §eil ber Sird^e 
Sluf irgenb eine ganj befonbre SBeife 2486 

<^// ßrbern, ju befeftigen: totx bat^ 

(Bicp ba noä) unterftct)n, bie mmto: 'ti^, 
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3)er btc SSemunft erfc^affen, mä) SScmunft 

Qu untcrfud^en? unb baö ctoige 

®efe^ bcr ^crrKc^tctt bc^ ^tmmefe na(S) 2490 

S)en Keinen Siegeln einer eiteln @l|re 

3u |)rfifen ? — S)oc^ l^ieröon genng. — SBoig ift 

@^ benn, toorfiber unfern 9iat für igt 

S)er ^rr Verlangt? 

2:em))ellierr 
®efe^t, e^rtDürb'ger SSater, 
®n 3ube f|ätt' ein einjig ^nb, — eö fei 2495 

©in 3Räbc^en, — boig er mit ber größten Sorgfalt 
3u allem ®uten auferjogen, baö 
(£r liebe mel^r afe feine ©eele, ba^ 
^i)n tpieber mit ber frömmften Siebe tiebe. 
Unb nun toürb' unfereinem l^interbrad^t, 2500 

3)ieö 3Räbd^en fei be§ Suben Xod^ter nid^t; 
(£r l|ab' eö in ber Äinblieit aufgelefen, 
®e!auft, geftoljlen, — toa^ S^r tPoHt ; man toiffe, 
S)a!^ 3Räbc^en fei ein ©l^riftenKnb unb fei 
®etauft; ber Sube l|ab' eö nur aU Söbin 2505 

©rjogen, laff' eö nur afe Sübin unb 
Slfö feine Xotfjter fo öerljarren : — fagt, 
(Sl^rtPÜrb^ger SSater, toaä tü&x^ ijkxbti tPol|I 
3u tun? 

SKic^ fd^aubert ! — S)oc^ juallererft 
©rflare fid^ ber §err, ob fo ein gaU 2510 

©in gaftum ober eine §t)|)otf|ef'. 
2)a# /// ju fagen : ob ber §etx \\ö) ^^qä 
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9iur bto§ fo biegtet, ober oV^ flefd^cl^tt 
Unb fortfäl^rt ju gefc^el^n. 

Xtmptffittt 

^ä) glaubte, ba^ 
©et einö, um Euer ^oc^elirtoürben SÄeüiung 2515 
S5Io§ JU üernel^men. 

Sinö ? — ha \ti)^ ber ^rr, 
SSte fic^ bie ftolje menfd^üd^e Sßernunft 
Sm ©eiftKd^en boc^ irren fann. — 3Ritntd^ten ! 
S)enn i[t ber öorgetragne gaU nur fo 
Sin <Spkl beö SBigeö, fo berlol^nt eö fid^ 2520 

S)er SKül^e nid^t, im @rn[t il^n burd^jubenten. 
^ä) toiSl ben §erm bamit auf baö Sfjeater 
SBertüiefen ^aben, loo bergleid^en pro 
Et contra ftd^ mit öielem SBeifaC fönnte 
S3el)anbeln laffen. — $at ber ^err mid^ aber 2525 
9?id^t blofe mit einer tfjeatrarfd^en ©d^nurre 
3um beften; ift ber gaC ein goftum; l^ätt' 
(£r fid^ tPol)I gar in unfrer 3)iöäef^ 
Sn unfrer lieben ©tabt Serufalem 
©räugnet : — ja atebann — 

2:em))ellierr 

Unb toa^ atebann? 2030 

S)ann tpäre an bem Suben förberfamft 
S)ie ©träfe ju öoUjielin, bie päpftßd^e^ 
Unb faiferlid^eö SRed^t fo einem greöel, 
(So einet Saftertat be\\mm<txv- 
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Xeiit))e(lie¥v 

©0? 

Unb ätoar beftimmen obbefagte Siechte 2535 

3)em Subcn, tpelc^er einen Gl^riften jur 
Slpoftafte öerffilirt, — ben ©c^etterl^oufen, 
S)ett ^oläftofe — 

©0? 

Unb tpieöiel mef|r bem Suben, 
S)er mit ©etpalt ein amteö Sl^riftenünb 
S)em SSunbe feiner Xauf entreißt! 2)enn ift 2540 

9?id^t atteö, tooS man ßinbern tut, ©etüdt ? — 
3u jagen : — aufgenommen, tpo^ bie ^x6)^ 
Sin Sinbem tut 

SBenn aber nun baö Äinb, 
©rbarmte feiner fic^ ber Sube nic^t, 
SßieHeic^t im @Ienb umgekommen toäre? 2540 

%vit mä)tö ! ber Sube toirb Verbrannt. — S)enn beffcr, 

Sig toäre l|ier im Slenb umgekommen, 

Slfe bafe ju feinem eloigen SBerberben 

So fo gerettet toarb. — QnbtvXf toa^ ^ot 

S)er 3ube ®ott benn öorjugreif en ? ®ott 2600 

Äann, loen er retten toill, fc^on ol^n il)n retten. 

XtmptUittt 

Sludß trv$ i^m, foUf iä) meinen, — \Ä\% xwx&i^xu 
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Xut nxä)tö\ ber 3ube toirb Verbrannt 

3)00 ge^t 
9Kir nai)l Sefonberö, ba man fagt, er l^abc 
2)aö äRöbc^en nid^t fotool^I in feinem afö 2555 

SSielmelir in feinem ®Iouben anferjogen 
Unb fie öon ®ott nic^t mel^r, nid^t weniger 
®elel|rt, afe ber SSemunft genügt. 

Stut nic^tö ! 

S)er Snbe toirb verbrannt ... Sa, wäx' allein 

©d^on biefertoegen toert, breimal öerbronnt 2560 

3u tperben ! — SBai^ ? ein 0nb ol^n allen ®Iauben 

ertoad^fen laffen ? — SBie ? bie grofee 5ßflic^t, 

Qu glauben, gang unb gar ein Sinb nid^t teliren? 

S)ai§ ift ju arg ! — äWid^ tpunbert felir, ^err 9Ktter, 

(£uc^ felbft . . . 

Xtmptlfittv 

Slirtpürb'ger ^err, ba^ übrige, 2666 

SBenn ®ott toiC, in ber Seichte, mn geön 

SBaS? mir nun 
SRid^t einmal SRebe fte^n ? — 5Den »öfetoid^t, 
S)en 3uben mir nic^t nennen ? — mir il^n nid^t 
3ur ©teile fc^affen ? — D, ba toeife ic^ SRat ! 
3d^ ge^' fogteid^ äum ©ultan. — ©alabin, awo 

SSermbQe ber Äa^)itutatiott, 
^ie et fiefd^ttioren, mu^ uxia, m\x^ uxä \4^^ci^, 
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Sei aßen SRed^tett, aCen Seiiren fd^ü^en, 

S)te tpir äu unfrer allerl^eiügften 

SReltgton nur immer rechnen bfirfen! 2575 

®ottIo6! tpir liaben boi^ Original. 

SBir liaben feine ^anb, fein ©iegel. SBir ! — 

%n6) maä)^ iä) il^m gar leidet begreiflid^, tpie 

©efätirlic^ felber für ben ©taat e^ ift, 

9?id^tö glauben! Sitte bürgerliche 95anbe 2580 

©inb aufgelöfet, finb jerriffen, tpenn 

S)er 3Renfd^ nic^tö glauben barf. — ^intoeg ! I^intoeg 

SKit f olc^em greüel ! . . . 

Xtmptlfittt 

©d^abe, ba§ ic^ nic^t 
S)en trefftid^en ©ermon mit be^rer 9Ku§e 
®enie§en fann! Sc^ bin jum ©alabin 2085 

®erufen. 

Sa ? — 9?un fo — 9?un freilitfj — Sann — 
Xtmptifitxx 
3d^ tüill ben ©ultan Vorbereiten, toenn 
6^ @urer ^od^el^rtoürben fo gefällt 

^atrtardt 

D, ot| ! — 3d^ tpei§, ber -^err l|at ®nabe funben 
SSor ©alabin ! — 3d^ bitte, meiner nur 2590 

3m beften bei i^m eingeben! ju fein. — 
3Rid^ treibt ber ©fer ®otteö lebiglid^. 
SBaö id^ äuöiel tu', tu' id^ i^m. — 3)a^ toolle 
S)od^ ja ber §err ertüägen ! — Unb nid^t toatir, 
.ßerr SHttet? baä t)oxi)m ©ttoätjute \>oxi ^'»^ 

1 
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S)em Suben toat nur ein 5ßro6Icma ? — ift 
3u fagen — 

@in $ßrobIema. 

(S)em tc^ tiefer 
^oä) auf ben ®runb ju fontmen fud^en rm% 
2)0^ toär' fo toieberum ein Sluftrag für 
S)en S5ruber S3onafibe^.) — ^ier, mein ©ol^n ! 

dt f))ri(^t im %6oel^n mit bem filofterötubet 

S)ritter «itfteitt 

@3ene: ein 3innner im ^alafte bed @alabin, in weld^ed von @IIat)e 
eine Stenge Sdeutel getragen unb auf bem Soben nebeneinanber 

gefteOt n)etben 

@alabin unb baCb barauf @itta9 
^alMn ber baau lommt 

9?un tpa^rlid^ ! bo^ i)at noc^ !ein (£nbe. — 3ft 
SDeö S)in9ö noc^ t)iel jurfidf? 

@in ®!(iitie 

SBol)I noc^ bie ^älfte. 

@alabtn 

©0 tragt ba^ übrige ju ©ittal^. — Unb 
SBo bleibt Srt|)afi ? 2)aö t|ier fott fogleic^ 
Slt^afi JU fic^ nel^men. — Ober ob aeos 

Sc^'i^ nid^t öielme^r bem SSater fd^ide? ^ier 
ß^ällt mit eS boä) nur burd^ bie ganger. — 3^^ 
Man Wirb tvof)l enblid^ i)att, uu\> um <}^tXÄ\^ 
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SoH'ö Sünftc foften, mir öiel ah^uitoadm. 

Bis toenigften^ bie ®elber an^ Ägypten aeio 

3ur ©teile fommen, mag bo^ Slrmut felin, 

Bie'ö fertig tüirb ! — 3)ie ©|)enben bei bem ®ra6e, 

Senn bie nur fortgel^n! SBenn bie Sfiriftenpilger 

ilRtt leeren ^nben nur nid^t abjiel^n bürfen! 

3Benn nur — 

Sittali 

SBog fön nun bo^ ? SSoig fott boig (Selb 

öei mir? 

@a(abitt 

3Rad^' bid^ bat)on bejaljlt unb leg' 26I6 

auf SBorrat, njenn toaö übrig bleibt 

eutaii 

Sft Sßat^an 
Kod^ mit bem S^empellierrn nic^t ha? 

8alabitt 

@r fuc^t 

3l|n aCer Orten. 

eutaii 

©iel) boc^, tooig id^ l|ier, 
3nbem mir fo mein alt ®efd^meibe burd^ 2620 

J)ie ^änbe gel^t, gefunben. 

31^m ein Hein (Sernftlbe d^iO^nb 

©alobin 

^a! mein SBruber! 
J)aig ift er, ift er ! — SBar er ! toar er ! al^ ! — 
ai^, tpadfrer, lieber Sunge, ba§ id^ bid^ 
So frül) öertor ! SBaö l)ätt' id^ erft mit bir, 
Wn bebtet (BeW erft untentommexv\ — ^\\!ic&i, ^^^a» 
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Safe mir ha^ SSilb. Sluc^ fenn' \ä)'^ f^on; er gab 

@iS beüier altem ©d^toefter, feiner SiKa, 

S)ie eineig äRorgenig il)n fo ganj unb gar 

9iitf|t au^ ben Slrmen laffen tPoIIt\ @^ toor 

3)er le^te, ben er au^ritt. — Sil), tc^ liefe 

S^n reiten, unb allein ! — Sll^, Sißa ftarb 

95or ®ram unb l)at mir^ö nie hergeben, bafe 

Sc^ fo allein il^n reiten laffen. — @r 

»lieb toeg! 

@itta]| 

S)er arme Sruber! 

Salobin 

Safe nur gut 
©ein ! — ©nmal bleiben tpir bod^ alle toeg ! — 2635 
3ubem, — tper toeife ? S)er 2;ob ift'g nic^t allein, 
S)er einem Süngüng feiner Slrt baö 3^^^ 
Sßerrüdt. (£r l|at ber geinbe me^r, unb oft 
©rliegt ber ©tärffte gteic^ bem ©tfjtoäc^ften. — 9?un, 
©ei n)ie i^m fei ! — 3c^ mufe baö S3ilb bod^ mit 264o 
S)em jungen S^empell^errn öergleid^en, mufe 
S)od^ fel)n, njiebiel mic^ meine 5ß]^antafte 
©etäuf^t 

9?ur barum bring* ic^'ig. Slber gib 
3)od^, gib ! Sc^ toill bir baö tool^I fagen ; bai^ 
Sßerfteljt ein toeiblic^ Slug' am beften. 

@alabin 

du einem Xürftel^er, be« ^ereinttitt 

SBer 38« 

Sft ba? — ber ^emVett^m? — ^ \wccci\ 
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^u ftörcn, tl^tt mit metner SReugter ntd^t 
Qu irren — 

®ie fe|t fid^ feittofittS auf einen ®ofa unb Iftgt ben 6(^Ieier faDen 

Solobitt 

®ut fo ! gut ! — (Unb nun fein 2:on ! 
aSie ber too^I fein toirb ! — Stffab^ Son 
@d^Iäft aud^ iDol^I too in meiner ©eele nod^!) 2660 

^itxttx ?lttftritt 

^er 2^empe(§evv unb @alabin 
Xtmptlfittt 

^ä), bein ©efangner, ©ultan • . . 

Salobin 

SKein befangner? 

SBem ic^ bog Seben fc^enfe, toerb' 16) bem 
SRid^t oud^ bie g^eil^eit fc^enten? 

Xtmptnttv 

SBoig bir äiemt 
3u tun, jiemt mir, erft ju öemelimen, nid^t 
aSorauöjufe^en. Slber, ©ultan, — S)anf, 2055 

SBefonbem S)anf bir für mein Seben ju 
JBeteuern, ftimmt mit meinem ©tanb' unb meinem 
e^ardter nic^t. — (£g fteljt in allen gatten 
3u beinen S)ienften toieber. 

©alobin 

SBraud^' t^ nur 
ffli^t tviber mid^ ! — ^toar ein ^aax ^xfet xw&;t, ^ä«^ 
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S)ie gönnt' id^ meinem geinbe gern. Sllieüt 

Si^m fo ein ^erj aiiä) mel^r ju gönnen, faßt 

SKir fd^toer. — Stfj fjabe mid^ mit bir in ntd^t^ 

SBetrogen, braöer junger 9Kann! S)u bift 

SRit ©eer unb Seib mein Slffab. ©iel|! ic^ fönnte mf 

S)itf| fragen, n)o bu benn bie gange 3^it 

©efterft? in njeltfjer ^ö^Ie bu gefdEjIafen? 

3n toeld^em ©inniftan, öon toeld^er guten 

S)ib biefe Slume fort unb fort fo frifc^ 

©rl^alten njorben? ©iel^! tc^ fönnte bid^ aero 

(Srinnern looCen, toa^ loir bort unb bort 

3ufammen auögefül^rt 3d^ fönnte mit 

S)ir janfen, bafe bu ©in ®e^eimnii§ bod^ 

9Sor mir gel^abt! @in Slbenteuer mir 

S)od^ unterfd)Iagen : — 3a, ba§ fönnf id^, toenn 2676 

Sd^ bid^ nur fäl^' unb nid^t anä) mid^. — 9?un, mag'ö ! 

95on biefer füjsen S^räumerei ift immer 

S)od^ fo biel loa^r, ba§ mir in meinem ^erbft 

©n Srffab njieber blüfien foll. — S)u bift 

6^ bod^ aufrieben, Siitter? 

%Ut^, tOaS 9680 

95on bir mir f ömmt, — fei toa^ e^ toiß — boig lag 
Slfö SBunfd^ in meiner ©eele, 

@a(abin 

Sa^ uni^ ba^ 
©vfflei^ Derfud^en. — SBKebft bu tool^I bei mir ? 
Um mir?— STfö ß^rt^t, oiä mu\Amo3Ka, ^€\^>i\^\ 
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Sm tpet^en 3RanteI ober Santerlonf; 2685 

3m 2;ulbatt ober beinern S^Ise: tote 
3)u ttJtUft! ®Ieic^üteI! 3d^ l^abe nie verlangt, 
2)a§ allen Säumen @ine 9ttnbe toad^fe. 

©onft toärft bu lool)! aud^ fc^toerüc^, ber bu bift: 
S)er ^elb, ber lieber ®otte^ ©ärtner toöre. 2000 

Salabiit 

9?nn bann, loenn bu nic^t fc^Ied^ter öon mir benfft, 
©0 toären toir ja l^alb fd^on richtig? 

Xtmptlfittt 

©anj! 
Salobitt 

i^m bie ^anb bietenb 

®n aSort? 

Sem))en)err einfc^Iagenb 

©n 9Kann ! — hiermit empfange melir, 
Site bu mir nelimen !onnteft. ©anj ber S)eine! 

SaCabiit 
3ut)iel ©etoinn für einen Xag ! jutriel ! — 2685 

Äam er nid^t mit? 

Xtmpttfittt 
SBer? 

9?at]^an. 

Xtmptl^ttt ftt>m 

9?ein. 3d^ {am 
mein. 
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SSeld^ eine %Qt t)on bir! Uitb toeld^ 
©n toeifeiS ®IüdC, bafe eine fold^e Sat 
3um Seften eineS fold^en SRanneS ouSfd^Iug. 

Xtmpttfitrt 
Sa, ja! 

8alabiit 

@o falt? — 9?ein, junger SRonn! toenn ®ott zroo 
9Sa$ @utei$ burd^ un^ tut, mu^ man fo falt 
S«ic^t fein ! — fclbft auS »efc^eiben^eü fo folt 
SRid^t fd^einen tooHen! 

5)a6 bod^ in ber SBelt 
(Sin icbciS S)ing fo mand^c Seiten l^at ! — 
SSon benen oft ftd^ gar nid^t benfen lä^t, 2706 

SBie fte jufammen|jaffen ! 

Salobitt 

$alte bid^ 
9?ur immer an bie beft' unb pxü^t ®ott! 
S)er tpeife, tpte fte jufammenj)affen. — 2lber, 
S33enn bu fo fditoierig fein tpiHft, junger 9J?ann, 
©0 toerb' aud^ id^ jatool^I auf meiner $ut 2710 

9Kid^ mit bir l)aften muffen? Seiber bin 
2lud^ id^ ein 3)ing t)on t)ielen Seiten, bie 
Oft nid^t fo red^t ju |)affen fd^einen mögen. 

S)oi^ fd^merjt ! — S)enn Slrgtpol^n ift fo toenig fonft 
Mein ge^Iev — 
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9?un, fo fage bod^, mit toem 2715 

3 f)aft ? — @i3 fd^icn ja gar, mit SRat^an. SBic ? 
SRatlian «rgtüo^n ? 5)u ? — erffär' bid^ ! frrid^ ! 
im, gib mir beincS Qnttann^ crftc $ßrobc» 

XtmptfUtn 

l^abc toibcr SRatl^an nid^tiS. 3d^ äfim' 

in mit mir — 

Salabitt 

Unb über toaig? 

S)afe mir 2720 

:äumt, ein 3ube fönn' anä) tpol^l ein Subc 

fein öcriemen; ba§ mir tpad^cnb fo 

:äumt. 

8a(abiit 

^rauS mit bicfem tpadicn S^raumc! 

tocifet Don 9?atl|ani3 Siod^tcr, ©ultan. SBa^ 

für fie tat, baiS tat id^, — tocil iä)'^ tot. 2725 

ftolj, S)anf cinäucrntcn, tpo id^ il^n 

lt fäete, t)erfd)mät|t' id^ 3;ag für Sag, 

; 2Räbd)en nod) einmal ju fel^n. S)cr SBatcr 

c fern; er lömmt; er l)M; er fud)t mid^ auf; 

banft; er n^ünfd^t, ba§ feine 2:od)ter mir 2730 

jüen möge, ^pnä)t Don 2tu^fid)t, \pnä)t 

i Iieitem gemen. — SWnn, id) laffe mid^ 

ä^n^agen, fomme, fetie, finbe tuirflid^ 
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5)td^ fd)amen ? — ba§ ein Subcnmäbd^cn auf «r» 

S)td^ ©nbrudC mad^tc, bod^ tool^l nimtncrmcl^r ? 

Xtmpttfittt 

S)a§ btefcm SinbrudE, auf ba^ üebltd^c 

©cfd^toä^ bc§ SBateriS l^tn, mein rafd^cö ^crj 

©0 tpcnig SBibcrftanb cntgcgcnfc^tc ! — 

3d^ 2:ro|)f! td^ f^^rang jum jtocttenmal tnS 5^ucr. — m 

5)cun nun toarb td^, unb nun toarb id^ berfd^mäl^t 

Salobiit 
aScrf c^mä^t ? 

SenMPenien 

S)cr ttjcifc SSatcr fd)Iägt nun tool^I 

SÄtd^ |)Iatterbtng§ nid)t au8. S)cr toctfe SSatcr 

3Äu§ aber bod) ftd^ crft eriunben, erft 

JBcftnncn. Slllerbmgö! %at xä) benn baS 2745 

9?id)t aud^? @r!unbetc, bcfann id^ bcnn 

Wiä) crft ntd)t aud), afe ftc im ^Jcucr fd^ric? — 

gürtoal^r! bei ®ott! So ift bod^ gar toag ©d^öne«, 

©0 toeife, fo bebäd^tig fein! 

^nn, nun! 
©0 fiel^ bod^ einem SWten ttwa^ naä)l 2700 

SBie lange fönnen feine SSSeigerungen 
S)enn bauem? SBirb er benn bon bir berlangen, 
S)afe bn erft 3ube toerben foüft? 
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®illttbilt 

SBcr tocife ? — bcr bicfcn SRatl^on bcffcr fcnnt 

Xtmpttfittt 
S)cr SIbcrglaub', in bcm totr aufgctoad^fcn, 271» 

SScrKcrt, onä) tocnn totr i^n crfcnncn, barum 
S)od^ feine 3Ra6)t xdä)t fiber uniS. — ®i3 finb 
SRid^t die frei, bie il^rer Ketten f|)otten. 

@alabiit 

©el^r reif bemerft ! 2)od^ 9?atl|an toal^rlid^, SRotl^an . • . 

2)er Aberglauben fd^limmfter ift, ben feinen 2760 

^ür ben ertraglid^em ju Ratten . . . 

@a(abi« 

2Rag 

SBol^I fein ! 2)od^ SRat^an ... 

ScnMpenien 

S)em allein 
S)ie blflbe SÄenfd^l^eit ju t)ertrauen, bii3 
Sie l^eüem SBal^rl^eitStag getoöl^ne; bem 
StUein . . . 

®ut ! «ber S«at^an ! — S«at^an8 SoiS zies 
3ft biefe ©d^toad^l^eit nid^t. 

Xtmptffitn 

@o bad^t' id^ aud^ ! . . . 
SBenn gleid^tooljl biefer SluSbunb aüer SRenfd^en 
©0 ein gemeiner 3ube toäre, ba§ 
@r ßl^riftenünber ju befommen fud^te, 
Um fie oB Subeit auf jujiel^n : — to\t \>axüc^*i 'o^^ 
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SBcr fagt tl^m fo tooS naä)? 

S)aö m&bä)m fclbft, 
SÄtt tocld^cr er mxä) fömt, mit bcrcn Hoffnung 
(£r gern mir ju bcjal^Ien fd^icnc, toaS 
3d^ nid^t umfonft für fic getan foH l^aben : — 
S)ic§ SÄäbd^en felbft ift feine Sod^ter — nid^t, m 

3ft ein ijerjettelt ß^riftenfinb. 

Solobiit 

S)a8 er 
2)emungead^tet bir nid^t geben Sollte? 

Sem^eCtevr igeftig 

SBoII' ober tooHe nid^t! @r ift entbedCt. 

S)er tolerante ©d^toö^er ift entbedCt! 

3d) toerbe l)inter biefen jüb'fd^en SBoIf arso 

3m |)I|iIofo|)l)'fd^en ©d^af^^elj $unbe fd^on 

Qu bringen toiffen, bie il^n jaufen foKen! 

@alabitt etnn 

@ei ruljig, S^rift! 

aSSaig ? ru^ig, (S^rift ? — SBenn Sub' 
Unb SÄufeCmann auf 3nb^ auf SÄufelmann 
S3eftet|en, foH allein ber ®£)rift ben S^riften 2786 

SRid^t mad^en bfirfen? 
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XtmptfSittt gelaffen 

3)e8 SSortourf« ganjc fiaft, — bic ©alabin 
3n btcfc ©übe pxt^tl %% tocnn td^ tofifetc, 
SBic «ffab, — «ffab ftc^ an meiner ©tettc 
Sterbet genommen l^ätte! 

M6)t t)id beffer ! — 2790 

SSermutlid^, ganj fo braufenb ! — S)od^, tott ^at 
J)entt btd^ oud^ fd^on gelelirt, mid^ fotoie er 
SDKt @tnem SBorte ju befted^en? greiüd^, 
SBenn aUeS ftd^ öerl^ält, tpie bu mir fageft, 
Rann td^ mid^ fetter faum in 3laÜ)an finben. — 2795 
SnbeiS, er ift mein ^J^eunb, unb meiner greunbe 
3Ru§ feiner mit bem anbern l^abern. — fia§ 
S)td^ toeifen! Qiti) beljutfam! ®ib it|n nid^t 
Sofort ben ©d^toärmem beine^ 5ßöbete |)reig! 
SSerfd^toeig, toci^ beine ©eiftlid^Ieit an il^m 2800 

Qu räd^en mir fo nal^e legen mürbe! 
©ei feinem Suben, feinem SRufelmanne 
3um %xo^ ein ß^rift! 

Salb toar'g bamit ju f|)ät ! 
S)od^ 3)anf ber SBIutbegier be§ 5ßatriard^en, 
S)e8 SBerfäCug mir ju toerben graute! 

Salabnt 

äBie? 2805 

2)u famft jum 5ßatriard^en el^er ate 

S^ mir? 
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SenMPellien 

3nt ©turnt bcr Scibcnfd^aft, im SBirbe^/" 
S)cr Uncntfd)Ioffcnl^ctt ! — SScräci^ ! — 2)u toirft 
9Son bcincm ?lffab, fürd^t' td^, ferner nun 
SKd^tö mel^r in mir erienncn toollen. 

Salobiit 

SBär' 2810 

©g biefe gurd)t md)t felbft ! 2Ric§ bünft, ic^ toeife, 

SKuS tpcld^cn geistern unfre S;ugenb leimt. 

5ßf(eg' biefc femer nur, unb jene follen 

JBei mir btr toenig fd^aben. — 2lber Qtf) ! 

@ud^' bu nun SRatl^an, tpie er biä) gefud^t, 28I6 

Unb bring il^n I|er. 3d^ mu§ eud^ bod^ jufammen 

SSerftänbigen. — SBär' um ba§ SRäbd^en bir 

3m @mft ju tun: fei rul^ig. ©ie ift bein! 

Slud^ foH e^ SRatl^an fd^on entpfinben, ba§ 

®r oline ©ditoeinefleifd^ ein ßl^riftenfinb 2820 

©rjiel^en bürf en ! — ®tf) ! 

Set Xempel^etc ge^t a5, unb ®ittal^ berlftgt ben 6ofa 

Sanfter mitritt 

@aUbin unb @itta§ 
@itta4 

®anj fonberbar! 

@a(abiit 

@eft, ©ttta^ ? SJhx^ mein Slffab nic^t ein brabcr, 
(Sitt fd^öner junget 3Jlaww ^jtXö^Vu Vxc^'i 
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SBcrni er fo tpar, «nb trid^t ju bicfem SBtIbc 

S)cr Scntpcll^crr t)tclmcl^r gcfcffcn ! — ?l6er 2826 

SBic Iiaft bu bod^ ijcrgeffcn fönncn, bid^ 

^aä) feinen @Item ju eriunbigen? 

^alobitt 

Unb üröbefonbre tool^I nad^ feiner SKutter? 
Db feine 9Kutter f)ier ju Sonbe nie 
©etoefen fei ? — SRid^t toa^r ? 

3)a^ mad^fi bu gut!283o 

Salobitt 

D, mögtid^er toär' nid^tö! S)enn Slffab toat 

SBei l^fibfd^en Sliriftenbamen fo toilßontnten, 

Sluf l^übfd^e (S^riftenbamen fo tipiä)t, 

5)afe einmal gar bie SRebe ging — 9?un, nun, 

2Ran \pxxä)t nid)t gern baöon. — ®enug, id^ l^ab' 2835 

3^n toieber ! — toiH mit aßen feinen gel^Iern, 

SÄit allen Saunen feineiS toeid^en ^erjen^ 

^f)n toieber laben ! — Di)\ ba^ SÄäbd^en mn^ 

S^m S«at^an geben. SÄeinft bu nid^t? 

3^m geben? 

Sl^m taffen! 

^alabiit 

SlHerbing^! SBaS ^ätte SRat^an, 2840 

©obalb er nicf)t i^r SSater ift, für SRed^t 

Suf fie? aSSet i^x bcS Seben jo ex\)\dl, 
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Sritt cinätg in btc SRcd^tc bc8, bcr % 
@i$ gab. 

SBic alfo, ©alobtn? tocnn bu 

Sßur Qkxä) bcS SRäbd^en ju bir näl^mft? ©ic n 

2)cm unrcd^tmäfeigcn Scftfecr gletd^ 

entjögcft? 

Solobitt 

Xätc bog too^l not? 

Sittat 

Sßot nun 

SBol^l eben ntd^t ! — 2)ie liebe Sßeubegier 

treibt mid^ allein, bir biefen SRat ju geben. 

S)enn bon getoiffen SÄännern mag id^ gar 

3u gern fo balb toie möglid^ toiffen, toa^ 

@ic für ein SRabd^en lieben fönnen. 

Sßun, 
©0 fd^id' unb Ia§ fie Ijolen. 

S)arf id^, SSruberr 
Solobitt 

SRur fd^one SRotlianä! SRatl^an mufe burd^auS 
9äd^t glauben, bag man mit ©etualt il^n bon 
Sl^r trennen toolle. 

©orge nid^t. 

@alabitt 

Unb id^, 

3c^ OTug fd^on fetb^t ^d)xi, too m-^a^ W*:N.. 
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St^fitt 9(ttfttiit 

^ene: bie offne glitt in Sßatl^and iQaufe, gegen bie Halmen su, mie 

im erften Sluftritte bed erften Slufauged* (Sin ^eil ber äßaten unb 

Jtofkbavfeiten liegt audgehramt, beten ebenbafelbft gebadet n)itb 

92at§an unb ^aja 

D, aUcg l^crrltd^! ?lllc3 auScrIcfcn! 

D, alles — tote nur ^f)x eS geben lönnt. 

SBo toirb ber ©ilberftoff mit golbnen SRonfen 2860 

®emad^t ? SBoS foftet er ? — S)ag nenn' id^ nod) 

©in SSrautfleib! Seine Königin t)erlangt 

(£S beffer. 

9{at]iatt 

SSroutHeib? aBarum SBrautfleib eben? 

Se nun! S^^r badetet baran freilid^ nid^t, 

aifö Sl^r i^n lauftet — 2lber toa^rfid^, 9?atl|an, 2866 

S)er unb Idn anbrer muß eS fein! @r ift 

3um SBrautfleib toie befteHt. S)er toei^e ®runb 

(Sin S5ilb ber Unfd^ulb, unb bie golbnen ©tröme, 

S)ie aller Orten biefen ®runb burd^fd^tängeln, 

©in 95ilb be8 SReiditum^. ©e^t S^r? Stnerliebft! 2370 

SBaig toifeelft bu mir ba? SBon toeffen Sörautfleib 
©innbilberft bn mir fo gelelirt ? — S5ift bu 
S)enn SSraut? 
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9latfian 

9?un tper benn ? 

3c^?_ lieber ®ott! 
9tatfian 

SBcr bcnn? 9Son tocffcn JBrautflcib \pn6)^t bu benn? — 

5)a8 aUc^ ift ja bein unb feiner anbem» 2875 

3ft mein ? ©ott mein fein ? — Sft für Slec^a nic^t ? 

SBa^ id^ für Sted^a mitgebradit, ba§ liegt 

3n einem anbern fSaUtn. SÄad^M nimm toeg! 

2:rag beine ©iebenfad^en fort! 

SSerfud^er ! 
SRein, toaxm eS bie Softbarieiten aud^ 2880 

S)er gangen S33elt! 9?id^t rül^r' an! toenn 3^r mir 
SSortier nid^t fditoört, bon biefer einjigen 
©elegenl^eit, bergleid^en @ud) ber ^immel 
9?id^t jmeimal fd^idten tuirb, ©ebraud^ ju mad^en- 

9{at4att 

®ebrand^ ? bon toa^ ? — ©elegenl^eit ? too jn ? 2886 

D fteHt ®ud^ nid)t fo fremb ! — SÄit für jen SBorten : 
S)er 3;em|)eII)err liebt SRed)a; gebt fie it|m! 
©0 l^at bod^ einmal Snre ©ünbe, bie 
3d) länger nid)t berfdimeigen fann, ein ®nbe. 
(Sv fömmt baS SJiäbd^en toltbex unter ©l^riften, m» 

SBirb wiebev, toaä \xt \% \\i to\ö>^x, xo^ 
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5ic toarb : unb S^r, Sl^r ^abt tntt all bcm ®utcnr 
>ai§ toir ®ud^ md)t genug t)crbanfcn fönnen, 
Hd^t geucrfol^fcn blofe auf @ucr $au))t 
^efammdt. 

S)od^ btc alte Scicr toicbcr? — 2896 

lit einer neuen ©aitc nur bejogen, 
te, fürd^t' td^, toeber fttmmt nod^ Ijält. 

SBief ? 

te tpör' ber 2:emt)ell^err fd^on red)t S^m gönnt' 
1^ SRed^a melir afö einem in ber SBelt 
lein . . . Sßun, l^abe nur ®ebulb* 

©ebulb ? 2900 

sbulb ift Sure alte fieier nun 
io^l nid^t? 

Sßur toenig Siage nod^ ®ebulb! 
iel) bod^ ! — S33er !ommt benn bort ? ©in Älofterbruber ? 
cl)r frög^ i^Ur toaS er toiH. 

SBaS toirb er toollen? 

®ie gel^t auf ifiti au unb fragt 

gib ! — unb tf) er bittet. — (SBüfet' id^ nur 2905 

em 2:entpel]^erm erft beiäufommen, oline 
ie Urfad^' meiner S^eugier il^m ju fagen! 
emt wem i(^ fie i^m fag\ unb bex "Jß^x^ic&ji 
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3ft oI)nc ®runb, fo f)Qb^ td^ ganj umfonft 
2)cn aSatcr auf bog @|)tcl gcfcfet.) — SBa« tft'^ ? 

Sofa 

@r totH @ud^ f^jrcd^cn. 

9?un, fo Ia§ tJ^n fommcn, 
Unb gel} inbe^. 

SieBenter Stuftritt 

92at§an unb ber Jtloftetbtubet 

(Sc§ bliebe SRec^o^ JBater 
S)od^ gar ju gern ! — Stoax fann iä)'^ benn nid^t bleiben, 
Stud^ tpenn id^ aufl^ör' e§ ju Iiei^cn ? — 3I|r, 
Sl^r felbft toerb' xä)^^ bod^ immer aud^ nod^ Iieifeen, 2915 
SBenn fie erlennt, toie gern id^'iS toäre.) — ®tf) ! — 
SBa^ ift ju Suem ©ienften, frommer Sruber? 

S^lofterüntber 

SRid^t eben biel. — Sd^ freue mid), ^err SRat^an, 
@ud^ annod^ tDof)l ju fel^n. 

@o fennt 3l^r mid^? 

S^lofterüntber 

Se nu, toer fennt ®ud) nid^t? S^r Iiabt fo mand^em 2920 
3a Suem SRamen in bie ^anb gebrüdft. 
(£r fielet in meiner aud^ feit bieten 3a]^ren. 

tta(!^ U^tiem Ifttuttl lau^enb 

-fipz/rm/, 5}niber, Jommt; \ä) \u\ö^' Vqi«^ qäV 
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^t SJottl! 

3ürb' c§ ^rmcrn ftcl^Icn, ncl^tnc m6)t». — 

: 3^r mir nur erlauben toollt, ein toenig 2920 

meinen SRamen aufsufrifd^en. S)enn 

ann mid^ rül^men^ a\x6) in Sure ^anb 

^ S^t^gt ju l^aben, tocS nid^t 5U 

^ten mar. 

^{atltatt 

SSerjeil^t ! — Sd^ fd^äme mid^ — 

toaö ? — unb nel^mt jur Sufee fiebenfad^ 2930 

SBert be^felben Don mir an. 

S^lufterüntber 

^ßrt bod^ 
iUen ^Bingen, tote id^ felber nur 
\)mt an bieg mein ®ud^ t)ertrautei3 5ßfanb 
ert toorben. 

mx t)ertraute§ 5ßfanb? 

S^lofterütttber 

furjem fa§ iä) nod^ afe Sremit 2935 

üuarantana, untoeit Serid)o. 
im arabtfd^ SRaubgefinbel, brad^ 
®otteö]^äugd)en ab unb meine Qtüt 
\6)kpptt mxä) mit fort. 3^^ ®tö* entfam 
od) unb floli l)ier]^er jum 5ßatriard^en, 2940 

ür ein anber 5ßläfed)en au^jubitten, 
' id^ meinem ®ott in ©nfamfeit 
m mein felfg @nbe btenen Vöwxvt» 



\ 
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^ä) ftcl)' auf Sorten, guter »ruber, maä^t 

e^ !ur j. S)a§ 5ßf anb ! bo^ mir Vertraute 5ßf anb ! 2945 

©ogletd^, ^ea SWatl^an. — 9?un, ber 5ßatriard^ 

8Serf|)rad^ mir eine ©iebelei auf Sl^abor, 

©obalb afe eine leer, unb l^iefe inätoifd^en 

3m Slofter mid^ afe Saienbruber bleiben. 

S)a bin 16) igt, ^err SWatl^an, unb berlange 2950 

2)e§ %aQ^ tDoiH l^unbertmal auf 2:i^abor. S)enn 

2)er 5ßatriard^ brandet mid^ ju allerlei, 

SBobor id^ großen @fet ^abe. 3^^ 

Sremtoel : 

ma6)t, x6) bitt' @uc§! 

Sßun, eS lömmt! 
S)a I|at it|m jemanb l^eut xrtS O^x gefegt, 2955 

S^ lebe t|ier l^erum ein 3ubc, ber 
(Sin ß^l^riftenfinb afe feine 3;od^ter ftd^ 
©rjöge. 

SBie? «Betroffen 

$tl9fUthtvibtt 

^ört mid^ nur aug ! — Snbcm 
@r mir nun aufträgt, biefem 3uben ftradfe, 
SBo möglid^, auf bie ©|)ur ju fommen, unb 29» 

©etoaltig fid^ ob eine§ fold^en grebefe 
&rsärnt, ber il^m bie toal^re ©ünbe toiber 
3)en ^eiVQm ®etft bebütdt; — 'i^cä \\i, \J\^ ^'b.xSs^^. 
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öic aller ©ünbcn größte ©ünb' unö gilt, 

?ur bafe toir, ®ott fei 3)anf, fo red^t nid^t toiffen, 2965 

Borin fie eigentüd^ befielet : — ba toa6)t 

Jtit einmal mein ©etoiffen auf, unb mir 

{ällt bei, td^ ffinnte felber tool^I üorjeiten 

]vi biefer unöerjeil^Kd^ großen ©ünbe 

Mcgen^eit gegeben ^aben. — ©agt: 2970 

yat &nä) ein SReitfned^t nid^t öor ad^tje^n Sauren 

Hn 2;öd^terd^ett gebrad^t üon toenig SBod^en? 

9latfimii 

D3ic baö ? — 9?utt freiüd^ — aHerbingö — 

Stlofttxhxvhtx 

&, fe^t 

Kid^ bod^ red^t an ! — S)er SReitfned^t, ber bin id^. 
5etb 3,f)r? 

J^Iofterüraber 

3)er §err, t)on toeld^em id^'ö @ud^ brad^te, 2970 

JBar — ift mir red^t — ein ^rr t)on gilnef. — SBoIf 

Bon gilnef! 

9{at4ait 
SRic^tig! 

J^rofterürttber 

SBeil bie 2»utter furj 
Körper geftorben toar, unb fid^ ber SSater 
Uaä) — mein' id^ — ®cijja plöfelid^ toerfen mufete, 
iBoI)in baö SBürmd^en i^m nid^t folgen fonnte, 298o 

So fanbt' er'3 @ud^. Unb traf id^ @ud^ bamit 
m^t in S)amn ? 
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®anj rcd^t! 

J^rofteribntbtr 

@3 toär' lein SBunbc 

SBenn mein ©ebäd^tni^ mid^ betrog'. 3^ ]^abe 
S)er braben ^rm fo biet gel^abt, unb biefem 
^ab' id^ nur gar ju furje 3^^ gebient. 
@r blieb balb brauf bei SlSfalon unb toar 
SBol^I fonft ein lieber ^err. 

9lotfian 

3)em id^ fo biet, fo biet ju banlen l^abe! 

3)er mel^r aU einmal mid^ bem ©d^ioert entriffen! 

StUfttthtuhtt 

D fd^ön! ©0 toerb't SI)r feinet Söd^terd^en« 29» 

@ud^ um fo lieber angenommen ^aben. 

3)a^ lönnt 3t)r benfen. 

StUfttxfmihtt 

9?un, too ift e3 benn? 
®i$ ift bod^ tooI)I nid^t ettpa gar geftorben? — 
Safet'^ lieber nid^t geftorben fein ! — SBenn fonft 
9?ur niemanb um bie ©ad^e toeife, fo l^at 2996 

@^ ante SBeqe. 

^at eö? 

Sraut mir, SRatl^an! 
^enn fe% iä) beute \o ! SBenn an bo^ Oute, 
3)aS ic^ ju tun t)ermeme, ^ax ^u u^ 
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SBo« gar ju ©d^Umme^ grenjt, fo tu' td^ lieber 

2)0^ ®ute nid^t; toeil totr bo^ ©d^Umme jioar aooo 

©0 jiemlid^ juöerläffig lernten, aber 

SBei toeitem ntd^t ba^ Oute. — SBar jatool^t 

9?atürüd^, toenn boi^ Sl^riftentöd^terd^en 

SRed^t gut t)on @ud^ erjogen toerben foHte, 

3)a6 S^r'g afö @uer eigen Söd^terd^en aoos 

®riögt — 2)0« ^ttet S^r mit aller Sieb' 

Unb 2;reue nun getan, unb müßtet fo 

SBelol^ttet toerben? 3)ai^ toiH mir nid^t ein. 

® freilid^, Hüger l^ättet Sl^r getan, 

SBenn S^^r bie Sl^riftin burd^ bie jtoeite $anb aoio 

2lte Sl^riftin auferjie^en laffen; aber 

©0 Rottet Sl^r ba« Äinbd^en @ure3 greunbS 

Slud^ nid^t geliebt. Unb ^nber braud^en Siebe, 

SBär'i^ eine« toilben Siere« Sieb' aud^ nur, 

3n fold^en 3al)ren mel^r ate SI)riftentum. aois 

3um SI)riftentume I)at'« nod^ immer Qdt 

SBenn nur bo« 2Ääbd^en fonft gefunb unb fromm 

SSor @uem Slugen aufgeioad^fen ift, 

©0 blieb'« öor ®otte« Slugen, too« e« toar. 

Unb ift benn nid^t ba« ganje Stiriftentum 302o 

?luf« 3ubentum gebaut? ®« I)at mid^ oft 

®eärgert, l^at mir Sränen gnug gefoftet, 

SBenn SI)riften gar fo fel)r üergeffen fonnten, 

3)a6 unfer ^rr ja felbft ein Sube toar. 

^% guter SBruber, müfet mein gürfprad^ fein, 3026 
Sßetm ^f3 unb ®Iei«nerei \\^ ^jt^tu xccÄ^ 
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©rl^cbcn foQten — tocgen einer Sat — 
811), toegen einer Zat ! — 9?ur 3I)r, 3^r foQt 
©ie toiffen ! — 9?e{)mt [ie aber mit in^ ®rab ! 
9?od^ i)at mid^ nie bie ©tetteit berfud^t, 
©ie jemanb anberm ju erjä{)Ien. ©ud^ 
Slllein erjäl^r id^ fie. 3)er frommen ©nfalt 
«Dein erjä^r ic^ fie. SSeil bie aUein 
SSerftel^t, too^ fid^ ber gottergebne äWenfd^ 
gür Xottn abgetpinnen lann. 

S^r feib 
©erü^rt, unb ©uer «uge ftel)t boU SBaffer? 

3I)r traft mid^ mit bem ^nbe ju S)arun. 
Sl^r loi^t tool^I aber nid^t, ba§ tpenig Sage 
3ubor in @aü) bie ®^ri[ten alle 3uben 
2Äit SBeib unb Äinb ermorbet tiatten, toi^t 
SBol^I nid^t, ba§ unter biefen meine ^rau 
2Rit fieben l^offnungöboQen ©öl^nen fid^ 
SBefunben, bie in meinet SBruberö ^öufe, 
Qu bem id^ fie geflüd^tet, in^gefamt 
SSerbrennen muffen. 

Stlofttxhmhtx 
SlQgered^ter ! 

2tfö 
S^r lamt, i)att' iä) brei Sag' unb m6)t' 
Unb ©taub bor ®ott ^etea^eu unb getoeint 
&ewmt ? a5eit)cx mit ®ott cxu&^ xo*}c ;? 
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*%&mtf getobt, mid^ unb bie SSelt öcrtpünfci^t, 

T S^riftcnl^eit ben unöcrföl)nücl^ftcn aoöo 

i|5 jugefd^tooren — 

«c^ ! 3c^ gläubig @uc^ toot)I ! 

9{attatt 

(^ nun fant bie SSemunft aHmöIind^ tpieber. 
i fprad^ mit fanfter ©timm': „Unb bod^ ift ®ott! 
d^ toax au6) ©otte« 8latfd^ln6 ba^! SBol^Ian! 
tnm! übe, toa^ bu längft begriffen l^aft, sobö 

i^ ftd^erlid^ ju üben fd^loerer nid^t 
l JU begreifen ift, loenn bu nur toiQft. 
tf) auf!" — 3c^ ftanb! unb rief jU ®ott: 3d^ toitt! 
Hft bu nur, bafe td^ toiQ ! — Snbem ftiegt S^r 
m 5ßferb' unb überreid^tet mir baö ^b, 3060 

ßuern 2ÄanteI eingepUt — SBaö 3t)r 
ir bamafe fagtet, toa^ x6) @ud^, f)aV 16) 
rgeffen. ©0 öiel toeife id^ nur: id^ nat)m 
t^ Äinb, trug'^ auf mein Sager, fü^t' eö, toarf 
id^ auf bie Änie unb fd^Iud^jte: ®ott! auf fieben 3066 
\ä) nun fd^on eine^ loieber! 

J^Iofterlintber 

SWat^an! SRat^an! 
r feib ein e^rift ! — 95ei ®ott, St)r feib ein 6^rift ! 
t be^rer Slirift toar nie! 

9latfim 

aSol^I un^! S)enn tocS 
iä) @ud^ jum Sl^riften mad^t, baö mad^t @ud£) mir 
m 3uben ! — STber laj^t unS läxv^tt m&ji ^«v^ 
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@tnanber nur ertoeid^en. $ier braud^t'i^ Xat! 

Unb ob mid^ ftcbcnfad^c Siebe fd^on 

SBalb an bic^ einj'ge frembe SKöbd^en banb, 

Ob ber ®ebanfe mtd^ fd^on tbttt, bafe 

3d^ meine fieben ©öl^n' in il^r ouf^ neue 3WB 

SSeriieren foß : — toenn fte bon meinen ^änben 

S)ie SSorftd^t toieber forbert, — id^ gel^ord^e! 

9htn bollenbö ! — ®ben boi^ bebad^t' id^ mid^ 

©0 biet, ®ud^ anjuraten! Unb fo l^af^ 

@ud^ @uer guter ®eift fd^on angeraten! aoso 

9htr mufe ber erfte befte mir fie nid^t 

@ntrei§en tooHen! 

J^Iofterüntber 

SRein, getoife nid^t! 

9latfim 

SBer 

Stuf fie nid^t gröfere SRed^te f)at afö id^, 

9Ku§ fräl)ere jum minbften l^aben — 

5^^oflerlintber 

greiüd^ ! 
9latfian 

3)ie il)m 9?atur unb SBIut erteilen. 

J^Iofterlintbev 

SRein^ id^ e§ aud^! 

9{at4ait 

*5ix\xm ueunt mir nur gefd^tttnb 
5)en SWann, bet i^t aU ^tuX^^x tÄi^ tÄ?sv, 
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SSettcr ober ftfnft afö ®ipp üertoanbt: 
i toiU td^ fic ntd^t öorentI)aItcn — fic, 

jebe^ ^aufeig, icbeö ®Iauben^ 3^^^^^^ *»o 

fein erfd^affen unb crjogen toarb. — 

l^off , 3^r toifet t)on biefem @ucm ^rm 
bem ®c[cl^Ied^te beffen mel^r ofö id^. 

J^roftefintbev 

!> guter SRatl^an, tool^I nun fd^tperKd^ ! — 3)enn 
l^abt ja fd^on gel^flrt, ba§ id^ nur gar so» 

lurje 3^it ^^^ i^nt getpefen. 

9{at4ait 

SBtfet 

benn nid^t tpenigften^, toa^ für ©efd^Ied^tg 

SKutter toar ? — SBar fie nid^t eine ©tauffin ? 

StlofUtfnv!ttx 

^t ntögüd^ ! — 3a, mid^ bünft. 

^iefe nid^t il^r SBruber 
Tob öon ©tauffen ? — unb tpar Sempell^err ? sioo 

J^rofterlintbev 

tn mid^'ig nid^t triegt. S)od^ l^alt ! 3)a faßt mir ein, 

j id^ öom feUgen ^rm ein Süd^eld^en 

^ f)ab\ 3d^ jog'ö il)m au^ bem Sufen, afö 

: il^n bei Sli^Ialon t)erfd^arrten. 

SRun? 
J^fofterBraber 

ftnb ®ebete brin. SBir nennen'ig ein 3105 
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Saioo^t nod^ braud^cn. — 3^ nun freilid^ ntd^t — 
^ä) tonn mä)t lefcn — 

2itt ntd^tö ! — Shir jur ©ad^e- 

5^^o{iterliv1tbe? 

3n btefem SJfid^dd^cn fte^n bom unb leinten, 

SBic td^ mir fagen taffen, mit bt^ ^rm 3110 

©dbeigner §anb, bic Slngcl^örigcn 

SSon il^m unb xi)x gefd^rieben. 

D crtofinfd^t! 
®e^t! lauft! ^olt mir baö SMd^dd^en. ®efc^toinb! 
3d^ bin bereit, mit ®oIb eö aufäutoiegen, 
Unb taufenb 3)an! baju ! ©It ! lauft ! 

SRed^t gern! 3116 
®3 ift arabifd^ aber, toaö ber ^err 
^ineingefd^rieben. «b 

©neriei ! 9?ur l^er ! — 
®ott! toenn id^ bod^ ba3 SKäbd^en nod^ behalten 
Unb einen fold^en ©ibam mir bamit 
erlaufen f önnte ! — ©d^tperlic^ tool^I ! — 9?un, faß' 3120 
©ig auö, toie'ö tüiH ! — SBer mag e3 aber benn 
®ett)efen fein, ber bei bem ^ßatriard^en 
©0 etnjai^ angebrad^t? S)a^ mu§ id^ bod^ 
Sü fragen niä)t öerge^^exi. — Söetin e3 gar 
^vtt S)aja tarnt? 
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9(d|ter Sdtftcitt 

^aja unb 9lat^an 
eilig unb tjetlegen 

3)cnft bod^, 9?att)an! 
9{at4ait 

3iun? 3125 

aö arme Äinb crfd^ral tool^I red^t barüber! 

a fd^icft . . . 

9latfian 

S5c3 ©ultanö ©d^tocftcr, 
rinäcffin ©ittal^ . . . 

9laifian 
^x6)t bcr 5ßatriarc^? 

ein, ©itta^ ! — prt SI)r nic^t ? — 5ßrinacffin ©ttta^ 
ä)xdt ]^er unb lä^t fic ju fid^ Idolen. 

9^at4att 

SBcn ? 3130 

ifet SRcd^a f)oIcn ? — ©ittal) läfet fie ^olen ? — 
un, tüenn fie ©ittal^ I)otert läfet, unb nid^t 
er 5ßatrtard^ . . . 

SBie fommt 3t)r benn auf ben? 

l)aft bu ffirjUd^ nid^tö t)on tt)m gefiört? 
e)pi^ w($//^ 2lud^ it)m nidE)t8 a^^teät? 
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3c^? i^m? 3135 
9latfian 

aSo finb bic »otcn? 

SSorn. 

9laifian 

3c^ toiU fie boc^ 
?lu^ SSorfid^t fdbcr fprcd^cn. Äomm ! — SBcnn nur 
SSom 5ßatriard^cn m6)tö bal^intcr ftcdft. «& 

Unb td^ — td^ fürd^tc ganj too^ anbre^ nod^. 

SBai^ gtit'ö? bie cinjige bermeinte Sod^tcr 3140 

©0 eincö reid^en 3ubcn tt)är' aud^ tüol^l 

gür einen SRujelmann nid^t übel ? — ^m, 

3)er 3;em|)eII)err tft brum. Sft brum, toenn id^ 

3)en äUjeiten ©d^ritt ntd^t aud^ nod^ tuage, nid^t 

Slud^ ti|r nod^ felbft entbedEe, njer fie ift ! — 3i46 

®etroft ! Safe mid^ ben erften Slugenblidf, 

3)en id^ aQein fie l^abe, baju braud^enlj 

Unb ber toirb fein — bieQeid^t nun eben, tuenn 

3d^ fie begleite. ©0 ein erfter SBinf 

Sann untemegenö toenigftenö nid^t fd^aben. 31150 

Sa, ja! 9iur ju! Sfet ober nie! 9?ur ju! ai&mna« 
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^rfter «nftritt 

@3ene: bad 3i>i^>i^^ ^^ Salabind ^alafte, in »eld^ed bie Seutel 
mit ®ttb getragen toorben, bie nod^ pi feigen 

@alabin unb balb barauf oerfd^iebene äRameludCen 

^labilt im ^eveintteten 

2)a ftef)t bo^ ©elb nun no^l Unb ntemanb tpetg 

2)cn 3)crtoifd^ cmfjufinbcn, bcr t)crmutUd^ 

Sln§ ©d^ad^brctt irgcnbtoo geraten tft, 

2)01^ il^n tool^I feiner felbft öergeffen mad^t ; — siös 

SBorum nid^t metner ? — SRun, ®ebulb ! SBa^ gtbt'g ? 

(Sin aytomelttfl 

©rtofinfd^te SRad^rid^t, ©ultan! greube, ©ultan! 
3)ie Saratoane öon Sal^ira lömntt, 
Sft glüdHid^ ba ! mit fiebenjäl^rigem 
Sribut be^ reid^en 9?ite. 

@alabitt 

SBraö, Sbral^im! sieo 

S)u bift mir toal^rlid^ ein tüilßommner S5ote ! — 
§a ! enbüd^ einmal ! enblid^ ! — ^e S)anl 
S)er guten 3^i^^9- 

(SRun ? nux \)tx \>am\.\^ 

177 
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SBo^ toartft bu ? — &ti) nur tolcbcr. 

^ev Vlatitelitfl 



S)cm SBilßonintnen 



©onft nic^tg ? 

@alabiit 



SBo^ benn nod^ fonft ? 

^e? fEflamttnd 

©cm guten SBotcnsies 

Sein SBotenbrot ? — ©o toär' 16) \a ber erfte, 

S)en ©alabin mit SBorten abjulol^tten 

^oä) enbüd^ lernte ? — 'än6) ein SRul^m ! — ber erfte, 

9Kit bem er fniderte. 

©0 nimm bir nur 
2) ort einen SBeutel. 

9?ein, nun nid^t! 3)u fannft am 
SRir fie nun alle fd^enfen tooQen. 

®a(abiit 

2ro| ! — 

ffiomm f)er ! S)a I)aft bu jujei. — 3m (&tn\t ? er gel^t ? 
Sut mir'ö an ©belmut jubor ? — 3)enn fidler 
SRufe il^m e§ faurer werben, auöjufd^Iagen, 
Slfe mir }u geben. — Sbral^im ! — SBo^ fömmt 3175 

SRir benn aud^ ein, fo furj bor meinem Slbtritt 
Stuf einmal ganj ein anbrer fein ju tüoQen? — 
3BiIl (Salabin alS ©alabin x(vS)i ^tetbeu ? — 
<Bv mu^f er aud^ atö ®ala\j\xv m&^V UVu. 
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(Stin stoeitev Wtamtlnä 

9hjn, ©ultan ! . . . 

SBcnn bu mir ju mclben fömntft . . . 

3tteite? ailamelttfl 

3)a§ aus %5ptcn bcr 3;ranSport nun ba! sisi 

Sd^ toeife fd^on. 

3tteUer Sllatitelitd 

^am id^ bod^ ju fpät! 
^alabiit 

SBarum 
3u fpät ? — S)a nimm für beinen guten SBiHen 
S)er SBcutet einen ober jtt)ei. 

3toeiter Wtamtlnä 

3Ra6)t brei ! 

®a(abitt 
Sa, tocnn bu red^nen f annft ! — ©o nimm fie nur. siss 

Breiter ffftamtUä 

®g toirb tool^I nod^ ein britter fommen, — toenn 
@r anberS fommen fann. 

@alabiit 
SBie baS? 

Btoeiter äl^atttelttil 

3e nu, 
@r l)at aud^ too^I ben §afö gebrod^en! 3)enn 
©obalb toir brei ber Slnlunft beS Srani^^jortö 
SSerfid^ert toaren, fprengte jeber frifd^ 319q 

S>atf0rt. S)et t^otbevfie, ber ftörjt; uxfc \o 
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fiomm' id^ nun öor nnt> bleib' oud^ öor bfe in 
S)ie ©tobt, loo aber Sbral^im, ber Seder, 
S)ie Oaffen beffer lennt 

Solobiit 

D, ber ©eftttrjte! 
JJreunb, ber ©eftürjte ! — SReit il^m bod^ entflegen. 3195 

3ioeiter fOtmattnä 

3)0^ tperb' id^ jatool^I tun ! — Unb toenn er tebt, 
©0 ift bie ^älfte biefer SBeutet fein. 

«e^t ab 

©ie]^, toeld^ ein guter, ebler Äerl aud^ bog ! — 

SBer !ann fid^ fold^er 2ÄameIuden rüf)men? 

Unb tü&f mir benn ju benfen nid^t erlaubt, 3200 

Safe fie mein SBeifpiel bilben l^elfen ? — ^^ott 

2Rit bem ©ebanfen, fie ju guter 2e|t 

9?od^ an ein anbrei^ ju getüfliinen ! . . . 

(Sin bdtter Wtamtinä y, 

©uttaur • • • 

»ift bvi% ber ftürjte ? 

dritter ^mntlnä 

9?ein. 3d^ metbe nur, — 
©afe ®mir Sßanfor, ber bie Äaraipane 3206 

®efüH ^om gjferbe fteigt . . . 

^labht 

Sring i^n! gefd^toinb! — 
3)a ift er fa l — 
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3)tieiter 9lttftvitt 

®tnir äRanfor unb @a(abin 

^olabiit 

aBiQfoinmcn, ©mir! 9?un, 
SBic ift'8 gegangen ? — SKonfor, äWonfor, ^aft 
Un^ lange toarten laffen! 

S)iefer SWef 
SSerid^tet, too^ bein Slbuttaffem erft 3210 

gür Unru]^' in S^ebaig bämpfen müffenr 
(&f) toir eig toagen burften, abjugel^en. 
3)cn 3i^Ö i>cirauf l^ab' id^ befd^Ieuntget 
©0 t)iel, toie mögltd^ tpar. 

@a(abiit 

^6) glaube bir! — 
Unb nimm nur, guter 2Äanfor, nimm fogleid^ ... 3215 
S)u tuft e§ aber bod^ aud^ gern ? . . . nimm frifd^e 
SBebedCung nur fogletd^. 3)u mu^t fogletd^ 
^06) tüeiter, mufet ber ®elber großem Seil 
?Iuf Sibanon jum SSater bringen. 

Qktnl 
©ef)r gern! 

@alabiit 

Unb nimm bir bie SBebedCung ja 3220 
9?ur nid^t ju fd^njad^. @ö ift um Sibanon 
SRid^t alleö mel^r fo fidler. §aft bu nid^t 
&elßM? ®/e S^em^ell^erm \xt& tovö>tx x^^^. 
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©ei tüoljt auf beiner $ut ! — Äomm nur ! SBo ptt 
S)er 3"8? Sd^ tüiH il|n fe^n unb aUe^ felbft 3226 
^Betreiben. — 3I)r ! id^ bin fobann bei ©ittal^. 

"^titttt «ttftritt 

@3ene: bie ^almen t)or 92atl^an3 §aufe, n)o bet ^empell^etr auf 

unb nieber ge^t 

3ni§ §au^ nun tt)ill id^ einmal nid^t — @r toirb 
@id^ enblid^ bod^ tool^I fel)en laffen ! — SKan 
Söemerfte mid^ ja fonft fo batb, fo gern ! — 
SBiH'^ nod^ erleben, ba§ er fid^^^ verbittet, 3230 

SSor feinem §aufe mid^ fo fleißig finben 
3u laffen. — $m ! — id^ bin bod^ aber aud^ 
©e^r ärgerlid^. — S33a^ I|at mid^ benn nun fo 
Erbittert gegen il)n ? — Sr fagte ja : 
9?od^ fd^tüg^ er mir nid^t^ ai, Unb ©alabin 3235 

^af^ über fid^ genommen, il|n ju ftimmen. — 
aSie? foHte toirflid^ tt)0^l in mir ber Sl^rift 
9?od^ tiefer niften aU in il|m ber Sube ? — 
SBer lennt fic^ rec^t? SBie lönnf ic^ i^m benn fonft 
S)en Keinen SRaub nid^t gönnen tooHen, ben 3240 

®r fid^^^ ju fold^er 5lngelegen]^eit 
©emad^t, ben S^riften abjujagen ? — S^eilid^, 
Sein Heiner SRaub, ein folc^ ®efc^ö))f ! — ©efc^öpf ? 
Unb toeffen ? — S)od^ be^ ©Hauen nid^t, ber auf 
S)eS SebenS oben ©traub ben SätodE fleflöfet 3345 

Unb fi^ batjongcmaäjt? %t^ ms^^x^"^^^ 
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[ mel^r, ber in bem fimgemorfnen fSlodt 

göttUd^e ©eftalt ft(| backte, bie 

argefteHt ? — ^6)1 SRec^a^ tüal^rer SSater 

•t, tro^ bem ß^rtften, ber fte jeugte, — bteibt 3200 

rtoigleit ber Sube. — SBenn id^ mir 

[ebigüd^ afe S^riftenbtrne ben!e, 

fonber ato ba^ mir benfe, tüo^ 

t il|r fo ein Sube geben f onnte : — 

% ^^^r — ftJöi^ tt)är^ an il|r, baö bir gefiel ? 3260 

g ! SBenig ! ©elbft il|r Säbeln, toixx' eg nid^tö 

fanfte, fd^öne 3"d""8 ^^^^^ SRngfeln, 

, mag fie läd^eln mad^t, beg SReijeg unmert, 

m eg fid^ auf i^rem SRunbc Reibet : — 

, felbft il)r Säd^eln nid^t! 3d^ ^aV eg ja 3260 

[ fd^öner nod^ an Stbertoi^, an 3;anb, 

pölinerei, an ©d^meid^Ier unb an S5ul)ter 

^menben felin ! — §af g ba mid^ aud^ bejaubert ? 

I ba mir aud^ ben S33unfd^ entlodft, mein Seben 

einem ©onnenfd^eine ju berflattern ? — 3205 

Dü^te nid^t Unb bin auf ben bod^ launifd^, 

biefen f|öf|ern S33ert allein il|r gab? 

bag ? toarum ? — SBenn id^ ben Qpott berbiente, 

bem mid^ ©alabin entließ! ©d^on [d^Iimm 

:g, ba§ ©alabin eg glauben f onnte! 3270 

Mein id^ il)m ba [d^einen mu^te! it)ie 

d^tüd^ ! — Unb bag aHeg um ein SRäbd^en ? — 

! 6urb ! bag gel^t fo nid^t Senf ^ ein ! SBenn tjotlenbg 

S)aja nur toag t)orge))laubert l)ätte, 

fdßwertid^ $u ertoeifen ftünbe ? — ^xÄ^, '^^^ 
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S)a tritt er cnbKd^, in Qk^pxadi) öcrtieft, 

Äuig feinem ^auf e ! — ^ ! mit toem ! — 2Äit il)m ? 

SRit meinem Slofterbmber ? — ^ ! fo toeijs 

@r fid^ertid^ fd^on aUei^! ift tooI|I gar 

S)em $ßatriard^en fd^on üerraten ! — |>a ! 3280 

S33ag l^ab' id^ Duerfo))f nun geftiftet ! — 2)afe 

©in einj'ger gunlen biefer Seibenfd^aft 

2)od^ unferg §imö fo üiet üerbrennen fann ! — 

©efd^toinb entfd^üe^ bid^, tooig nunmel^r ju tun! 

3c^ toiH I)ier feittoärfc^ il^rer toarten, — ob 3286 

aSieUeid^t bcr Sloftcrbrubcr tl)n üerlä^t 

mtxttx «ttftritt 

fflai^an unb ber 5$(ofterbruber 
fHattian im 9l&]^erIommen 

^abt nod^mate, guter S5ruber, üieten 2)anf! 

Unb 3^r be^gleid^en! 

9lat4att 

3c^? bon ®uc^? toofßr? 

gär meinen @igenfinn, ®ud^ aufjubringen, 

SBaö 3I)r nid^t brandet ? — 3a, toenn il^m Surer nur 3290 

Slud^ nad^gegeben l^ätt^ SI)r mit ®etoalt 

9?id^t tooHtct rcid^er fein ate id^. 

Stiofttxhtuhtx 

S)a^ SBud^ 
(SfelßM ja ol^nebcm nl^t mit, ojtt^ött 
% vJ^nebem ber ^lod^tex, \\1 \a \o 
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S)cr %o^ttt gonäc^ bätcrüd^e^ @rbc. — 3286 

3e nu, fic I)at ja @ud^. — ®ott gebe nur, 
S)a§ 3I)r eö nie bereuen bürft, fo t)iel 
gür fic getan ju l^aben! 

Sann id^ bai^? 
2)ag fann id^ nie. ©eib unbeforgt! 

9?u, nu! 
Sie 5ßatriarci^en unb bie S^cmpctl^crrcn ... 3300 

SSermögcn mir be^ Sööfen nie fo t)iet 

Qu tun, ba§ irgenb toa^ ntid^ reuen fönnte, 

®efd^tt)eige, ba^ ! — Unb feib 3I)r benn fo ganj 

SSerfid^ert, ba§ ein 2;eni^eII)err e^ ift, 

S)cr @uem $ßatriard^en l^e^t? 

@S fann 3305 

SBeinal^ fein anbrer fein, ©n S^empetl^err 
(Bpxaä) furj borfier mit il^m, unb tocS xä) l^flrtc, 
2)aiS flang bamad^. 

9lat4ait 

S^ ift bod^ aber nur 
@in cinjiger i^t in Serufatem, 
Unb biefen fenn^ id^. S)iefer ift mein greunb, 3310 
©in junger, ebter, offner SRann! 

®ani red^t, 
2)er nämlid^e ! — S)odE) tooä mau V\\., uxfe \ö^ 
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Tlan fein mu§ in bcr SBeÜ, ba2 pa^t jatool^t 

SWid^t immer. 

9ltitfian 

Seiber nid^t. — @o tue, toer'ig 

Slud^ immer ift, fein ©d^limmfte^ ober S5efte^! 3315 

SRit @uerm Söud^e, S5ruber, tro^' iä) allen 

Unb ge^e graben SBeg^ bamit jum ©ultan. 

SSiel ®(üdfö! Sc^ toiH Sud^ benn nur l^ter berlaffen. 

Unb Ijabt fie nid^t einmal gefelin ! — ^ommt ja 
S)od^ balb, bod^ fleißig tüteber. — SBenn nur Ijeut 3320 
©er 5ßatriard^ nod^ nid^tö erfäl)rt ! — S)od^ toaö ? 
©agt il^m aud^ l^eute, toa^ SI)r tüoHt. 

Sd^ ntd^t. 
Sebt tpolil ! ^^^, ^, 

SSerge^t un^ ja nid^t, SSruber ! — ®ott ! 
3)a§ id^ nid^t gleid^ ^ier unter freiem Jg^immel 
2tuf meine Snie finfen fann! S33ie ftd^ 3326 

S)er Änoten, ber fo oft mir bange mad^te, 
SWun bon fid^ felber löfet ! — ®ott ! toie leidet 
9Kir toirb, bafe id^ nun toeiter auf ber SBett 
9?id^t^ ju Verbergen I)abe! ba§ id^ bor 
S)en SKenfd^en nun fo frei fann loanbeln afö 3330 

Sßor bir, ber bu allein ben SRenfd^en nid^t 
^ad^ feinen Xakn bxaud)\t ^u rid^ten, bie 
(Sv fetten feint Xatexi ^m\>, vi ^tiV\.\ — 
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pnfter »ttfttitt 

Slatl^an unb bev Xempei^txx , bev Don bev @eite auf i^n 5u!dmmt 

Xtmptlfittt 

^! »artet, ^aü)an, nel)mt mtd^ mit! 

SBer ruft ? — 
@etb St|r e^, SRitter? S33o getoefen, ba§ 3335 

SI)r bei bem ©ultan @ud^ nid^t treffen laffen? 

Xtmptffittt 
SBir finb einanber fel^Igegangen. SRel^mt^g 
Sßic^t fibel! 

9{atl|ait 

S^ nid^t, aber ©alabin . ♦ ♦ 

Xtmpttfittt 

Sl^r toart nur tim fort . • . 

Unb fprad^t il|n bod^? 

9?un, fo ift'g gut. 

Xtmptt^ttt 

@r tüiH un^ aber beibe 3340 

3ufammen ^pxtä)tn. 

3)efto beffer. Somntt 
9?ur ntit. SRein ®ang ftanb olinel^in ju itjm. — 

Xtmptlfittt 

Sd^ barf ja bod^ tüol^t fragen, 9?atl)an, tüer 

®ud^ ba berüe§? 

9{at^an 
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ZenMie^evr 

SBar^^ nid^t bte gute |>aut, ber Satcnbruber, 3345 

S)cg fid^ ber 5ßotriard^ fo gern jum ©töber 
SBcbient ? 

Äann fein! SBeün $ßatriard^cn ift 

@r aHerbtng^. 

S^enMienievr 

©er $ßfiff ift gar ni(^t übel, 

S)ic ©infott bor ber ©d^urferei borau^ 

Qu fd^idten. 

Sa, bie bnntme, — nid^t bie fromme. 3350 

2^eitttPeII|evr 

2ln fromme gtaubt fein $ßatriard^. 

9{at4at^ 

gür bcn 
9?un fteli' id^. S)er tüirb feinem $ßatriard^en 
9?id^t^ Ungebül^rlid^e^ boHjielien l^elfen. 

©0 fteHt er tüenigften^ fid^ an. — S)od^ l^at 
(Sx ®\xä) bon mir benn nid^tö gefagt? 

SBon @ud^ ? 3356 
SSon @ud^ nun namentüd^ tool^I nid^fcg. — @r toeife 
Satool^I aud^ fd^tperüd^ Suem 9?amen? 

S^enttPenievr 

©d^toerlid^. 

9{at4ait 

-öi^/t einem 3;em^)ett)ettm \ttiS\4:^ ^^V 
@r mit gefagt • . • 
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Unb too«? 

SBomit er @ud^ 
^06) ein ffir oUetnat nid^t meinen fann! 3360 

Xtmptlfittt 
SBcr toeiJ5? Safet bod^ nur l^ören. 

« 

9{at4att 

©afe mid^ einer 

55ct feinem $ßatriord^en angeflagt . . . 

2^eiiMie(l|en 
(£ud^ angefragt ? — 3)a^ ift, mit feiner ®unft — 
Erlogen. — <§ört mid^, 9?at]^an ! — Sd^ bin nid^t 
3)er SKenfd^r ber irgenb ettoa^g abjuteugnen 3305 

Sntftanbc toärc. SBaö id^ tat, ha2 tat i^ ! 
^oä) bin id^ aud^ nid^t ber, ber aUeg, toaS 
®r tat, ate tool^tgetan berteib^gen mßd^te. 
SBaö follf i(§ eineg gel)fö mi(^ fc^ämen ? |)ab^ 
5d^ nid^t ben feften SSorfa^, x^n ju beffem? 3370 

Unb toeiJ5 id^ cttoa nid^t, toie toeit mit bem 
®§ SRcnfd^en bringen ffinnen ? — |>flrt mid^, 9?atl)an ! — 
5d^ bin bei^ Saienbruber^ 2;em^)eII|err, 
2)er @ud^ üerßagt foll fiaben, aHerbingg. — 
S^r tsn^t ja, toaS mid^ tourmifd^ mad^te! toa^ 3375 

SRein JBIut in aHen Äbem fieben mad^te! 
3d^ ®aud^ ! — id^ fam, f ganj mit Seib unb ©eeP 
®u6) in bie Arme mid^ ju toerfen. SBie 
^"fyc mxä) cm^jfingt — toie falt — toie tau — betxtx tavx 
^i fdßfimmet nvd^ afö f alt ; tote obfttmt\\^u '^^ 
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9Kir aui^äubeugen S^r befliffen tüart; 

9Kit iDctd^en au^ ber Suft gegriffnen Silagen 

S^r Slntoort mir ju geben fd^einen tooHtet: 

S)aö borf ifS) faum mir i^t nod^ benfen, toenn 

S^ foQ gelaffen bleiben. — §ört mid^, 9?at^an ! — 3385 

Sn biefer (Särung fd^lid^ mir ©aja na(| 

Unb iDarf mir il)r (Se^eimni^ an ben,^opf, 

!5)a§ mir ben 2tuffd^Iu§ Sueri^ rätfel^aften 

betragen jn entljalten fd^ien. 

9tattian 

SBie ba^? 

§ört mid^ nur ou^ ! — ^ä) bilbete mir ein, 3390 

S^r tüoHtet, tüQ^ S^r einmal nun ben S^riften 

©0 abgejagt, an einen ß^riften lieber 

SWid^t gern Verlieren. Unb fo fiel mir ein, 

Sud^ lurj unb gut ba^ SReffer an bie ^cl)te 

3« [e^en. 

Äurj unb gut ? unb gut ? — SBo ftedEt 3395 

S)a^ ®ute? 

2^em)ienien 

§ört mid^, 9?at]^an ! — SlHerbingg, 

3d^ tat nid^t red^t ! — St|r feib tooI)I gar nid^t fd^ulbig. — 

S)ie 9?ärrin Saja tt)ei§ nid^t, toa^ fie f))rid^t, — 

S[t @ud^ getjäffig, — fud^t @ud^ nur bamit 

Sn einen böfen ^anbel ju bertüidEeln ; — 3400 

^'ann fem! tann fein! — %^ hvx ein tunger Saffe, 

^er immer nur an beiben ^£xv\)^u \&fcotoa\., 
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53alb Diel juöiel, balb Diel julDenig tut ; — 
2lu^ ba^ fann fein! SBerjeiI|t mir, SWatl^on. 

S33enn 

* 

S^r [o mid^ frei(i(| faffet — 

S^enttPelllen 

^^är td^ fling 3405 

3utn ^Patriarchen ! — I|ab' @ud^ aber nid^t 
©enannt. S)a^ ift erlogen, toit gefagt! 
Sd^ ^aV xi)m blofe ben gaU ganj allgemein 
grjälilt, um feine äReinung ju Derneljmen. — 
3lu^ ba^ I)ätt^ unterbleiben fönnen ; ja bod^ ! — 3410 

S)enn fannt' id^ nid^t ben $ßatriard^en fd^on 
Site einen ©d^urfen? Sonnt^ id^ 6ud^ nid^t felber 
SRur gleid^ jur SRebe fteHen ? — SKufet^ id^ ber 
©efa^r, fo einen SSater ju Derlieren, 
3)a^ arme SRäbd^en opfern ? — SWun, tva^ tut'ö ? 3415 
S)ie ©d^urferei beg 5ßatriard^en, bie 
©0 ö^nlid^ immer fid^ erplt, I|at mid^ 
S)e^ näd^ften SBege^ lieber ju mir felbft 
©ebrad^t. — ÜDenn I)ört mi^, 9?atl|an, Ijört mid^ au^ ! — 
®efegt, er it)ü§t^ aud^ Suem 9?amen, toa^ 3420 

9?un meljr, maig melir ? — ©r fann Sud^ ja ba^ SRäbd^en 
9?ur nelimen, toenn fie niemanbö ift aU Suer. 
®r fann fie bod^ au§ ©uerm §aufe nur 
3ng Ätofter fd)leppen. — Sllfo — gebt fie mir ! 
®ebt fie nur mir unb lafet i^n fommen. §a ! 3425 

@r foH'g tool)l bleiben laffen, mit mdxi "S&^x^^ 
J// nei^men. — &ebt fk mir, ae^djtDUvö \ — ^vt V^ 
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9?utt Sure Zo6)ttx, ober fei c^ nid^t! 

©et 6I)riftin ober 3äbin ober feinet! 

©leid^biet! gleid^üiet! 3^ toerb* (£ud^ toeber ügt 3430 

^oä) jemate fonft in meinem ganjen Seben 

S)amm befragen, ©ei, toie'i^ fei! 

9ttitf^an 

S^r toäfint 
SBoIjt gar, bafe mir bie S33a]^rl)eit ju üerbergen 
©el)r nötig? 

©ei, tüie^g fei! 

9t(ä%an 

Sd^ Iiab' eg ja 

(Snä) — ober toem eö fonft ju toiffen jiemt — 3435 

9?o(| nid^t getengnet, ba§ fie eine ßliriftin 

Unb nid^ti^ afö meine $ßfIegetod^ter ift. — 

SBarnm id^'^ aber il)r nod^ nid^t entbedtt? — 

darüber brand^' id^ nnr bei i^r mid^ jU 

Sntfd^nlbigen. 

Xtmptlfittt 

S)a^ foHt S^r and^ bei il|r 3440 

9?id^t braud^en. — ®önnf ^ il)r bod^, ba§ fie @nd^ nie 
äRit anbem Singen barf betrad^ten! ©part 
3^r bie Sntbedfung bod^ ! — 9?od^ fiabt SI)r ja, 
3I)r ganj allein, mit i^r jn fd^alten. ®tbt 
©ie mir! 3d^ bitf @ud^, 9?atl)an, gebt fie mir! 3440 
3dß Bitt'g alTein, bet \\t jum ^toeiten SRale 
(Sudß retten taxvx — unb tolU. 
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9tatftan 

3a — f onnte ! fonntc ! 
3bin auä) ntd^t mcl^r. ®«J ift bamit ju f))ät 

2^eiiMiel|evr 

SBief ? äu frät ? 

S)anf fei bem 5ßatrtard^en . . . 

S)em $ßatriard^cn ? 3)anf? il^m 2)anf? mofür? 3«o 

3)anf ^attt ber bei un^ berbicnen tüoHen? 
SBofür? tooffir? 

S)a§ tüir nun tüiffen, toem 
©ie anüertoanbt, nun tüiffcn, toeffen ^änben 
©e fidler aui^geücfert toerben fann» 

%tmptl^ttt 

3)a^ banf* i^m — toer für mel)r il|m bonfen toixb ! 34ß6 

2(uö biefen mü^t 3I)r fte nun anä) ertjalten 
Unb nid^t auiB meinen. 

Xtmptltitvx 

Slrme SRe^a! S33a^ 
3)ir aUeg juftöfet, arme SRe^a! SBo^ 
®tt ®Iüd für anbre SBaifen iDöre, lt)irb 
S)eitt Unglüd ! — SRat^an ! — Unb tt)0 ftnb fte, biefe 3460 
SBertoanbte ? 

SBö fte finb ? 
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XenttPeQen 

Unb toer fie finb? 

9taif^an 

Sefonberig i)at ein SBrubcr fid^ gefunben, 
Söei bem St|r um fie toerben tnfi^t 

S^em^enievr 

©n Sruber? 

SBog ift er, biefer »ruber? ©n ©olbat? 

Sin ©eiftlid^er ? — Safet pren, toag id^ mir 346^ 

SSerf))red^en barf. 

S^ glaube, ba§ er feinet 
SSon beiben — ober beibe^ ift. 3c^ fenn^ 
St|u nod^ nid^t rec^t. 

Unb fonft? 

Sin braber SRann! 

95ei bem fid^ SRed^a gar nid^t übel tpirb 

Söefinben. 

SenttPel^en 

^oä) ein S^rift ! — Sd^ toei§ jujeiten 3470 

5lud^ gar nid^t, toa^ iä) bon Sud^ benfen foH ; — 

SWe^mt mir'^ nid^t ungut, SWatl^an. — S33irb fie nid^t 

S)ie 6I|riftin f^ielen muffen unter S^riften? 

Unb tüirb fie, toaä fie tange gnug gef^ielt, 

SKid^t enblid^ werben? SBirb ben lautern SBeijen, 3476 

S)en 3t)r gefät, ba^ Unfraut enblid^ nid^t 

Qtftiden ? — Unb baä tümmect (Su*^ \o toenig ? 

^emuttgea^kt f ömit ^t)x \afteu — "^^x^ — 
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J)a§ fte bei tl)rem 95ruber ftd^ nid^t übel 
SBefinben tocrbe? 

S)enl' ic^ ! f|off^ x6) ! — 2Bcnn 348o 
S^r jo bei il)m toaä mangeln foHte, I)at 
Sie ®ud^ unb mxä) benn nid^t nod^ immer? 

S^emtPeQevr 

Dt|! 

3Ba^ tt)irb bei il)m i^r mangeln fönnen! SBirb 

J)a^ S3rüberd^en mit Gffen unb mit Äleibung, 

9Kit 9?afd^tt)erf unb mit 5ßu^ bag @(|lt)efter(|en 3485 

9?id^t reid^Iid^ gnug berforgen? Unb tüo^ brandet 

Sin ©d^tüefterd^en benn me^r ? — ©i freilid^ : aud^ 

^oä) einen SKann ! — 9?un, nun, aud^ ben, aud^ ben 

SBirb i^r bo^ Sörüberd^en ju feiner Qdt 

©^on fd^affen, tüie er immer nur ju finben! 3490 

5Der ^riftlid^fte ber befte ! — 9?at^an, SWat^an ! 

3Beld^ einen Sngel Ijattet S^r gebitbet, 

3)en @ud^ nun anbre fo öerl^unjen Serben! 

^t feine 9?ot! Sr tpirb fid^ unfrer Siebe 
SRod^ immer toert genug beljau^jten. . 

%tmptlfitxx 

Sagt 3495 

S)a^ nid^t! SSon meiner Siebe fagt ba^ nid^t! 
S)enn bie lä§t nid^t^ fid^ unterfd^lagen, nid^t^, 
6^ fei aud^ nod^ fo Hein ! aud^ feinen SWamen ! — 
S)od^ f)alt ! — Slrgtüo^nt fie too^I bereits, toaä mit 
0^r tfvrgetjt? 
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9tat%an 

SRöglid^; ob td^ fd^on nid^t tüü^te, 3500 

SBo^er ? 

XenMie^evr 

^nä) eben t)iel; fte foH — fie mujs 
3n beiben gäHen, tüo^ il^r ©d^idEfat brol^t, 
aSon mir juerft erfal)ren. SRein ©ebanle, 
©ie eljer tüieber ntd^t ju [el)n, ju fpred^en, 
Site bte td^ [ie bie meine nennen bürfe, 3006 

gdat tt)efl. 3(§ eile . . . 

»leibt! tool^in? 

3" itir! 
Qu feljn, ob biefe äRäbd^enfeete SRann^ genug 
SBol^l ift, ben einzigen @ntfd^Iu§ ju faffen, 
S)er i^rer loürbig toäre! 

9{attan 

SBeld^en? 

S)en: 

SWad^ Gud^ unb i^rem 95ruber toeiter ntd^t 3510 

3u fragen — 

9laifian 

Unb? 

S^emtieltevr 

Unb mir ju folgen, — toenn 
(Sie briibev eines SJlu^elmauueö grau 
Sfud^ tvetben müfete. 
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»Icibt ! 3^r trefft fic nic^t ; 
@ic ift bei ©ittal^, bei bt§ ©ultan^ ©d^toefter. 

%tmptlf^tTt 

@eit toenn? toarum? 

Unb tooHt S^r ba bei i^nen 3515 
ßugleid^ ben ©ruber finben, fotntnt nur mit. 

%tmptlf^tTt 

®en »ruber? toeld^en? ©ittal^ö ober ditä)Q^? 

9}at4att 

Seid^t beibe. Äomtnt nur mit! 3d^ bitt' Sud^, lommt! 

Sc ffil^rt il^n fort 

Sedifter 9(ttftritt 

@dene: in @ittal^d ^arern 
@ittal^ unb Sled^a in Unterhaltung begriffen 

SBoig freu' id^ mid^ nid^t beiner, füfee^ 3Ääbd^en ! — 

©ei fo bellemmt nur nid^t ! fo angft ! fo fd^fid^tem ! — 3520 

©ei munter! fei gefpräd^iger ! Vertrauter! 

^ßrinjeffin, ... 

@itta4 

SRic^t boc^ ! nic^t ^ßrinjeffin ! SWenn' 

3Rid^ ©ittal^, — beine ^reunbin, — beine ©d^toefter. 

. SRenn' mid^ bein 3Rfitterd^en ! — 3d^ f önnte baö 

3a fd^ier au(^ fein. — ©0 iutift \ \o Uu^\ \ö \wstKcs5c\ ^^ 
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SBoö bu nid^t aä^ toü^tl ntd^t aUeö mußt 
®elefcn l^abcn! 

^ä) gcicfcn ? — ©ttta^, 
S)u fpottcft bcincr flctncn albern ©d^tocftcr. 
3d^ fann faum lefen. 

Äannft faum, Sügncrin! 

©n toentg tnctnc^ SSatcr^ ^anb ! — ^ä) meinte, 3530 
S)u fpräd^ft bon Sudlern. 

eittat 

SlHerbingig ! bon Söüd^ern. 

9itäia 

9?un, Söüd^er tuirb mir toal^rlid^ fd^tuer ju lefen ! — 

Sm emft? 

Stella 

Sn ganjem (Smft. 9Kein SSater liebt 

S)ie falte Sud^gelel^rfamfeit, bie fid) 

5D?it toten 3^^^^^ ^"^ ®e^irn nur brfidft, 3535 

3nnjenig. 

®i, toa^ fagft bu ! — ^at inbeö 
S33o]§I nid^t fel)r unred^t ! — Unb fo mandE)ei§, toag 
3)u toeijst . . . ? 

SBeife id^ aUctn au§ feinem SWunbc 
ttnb lönnte bei bem me\\teu b\x uod^ ^a^en, 
5»re? iro? rt)aruw? et mv&J^ 0!t\Ä5tV. 
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Mittat 

©0 pngt 354D 

@id^ frctltd^ alleg bcffer an. ©o lernt 
9Kit cin^ bie ganje ©eelc. 

©td^er ^at 
Sluc^ ©ittal^ toenig ober ntdjtig gelefen! 

SBtcf ? — Sd^ bin ntd^t ftolj aufig ®egcnteil. — 

SlHetn njtcfo ? S)etn ®runb ! ©prid^ breift. 3)etn ®runb ? 

Sie tft fo fd^Ied^t unb red)t, fo unüertünftelt, 3546 

©0 ganj ftc^ felbft nur ä^nltc^ . . . 

S)a^ foHen 
®te SBüd^er nn^ nur fetten laffen, fagt 

3Rein 9Sater. 

(Sittal^ 

D, toaig ift betn 9Sater für 

ein 2»ann! 

S33ic nal^ er immer bod^ 3550 
3um 3^^^^ td^tl 

m(^t m^x ? — Unb biefen »ater — 

Sittafi 

SBa^ ift bir, Siebe ? 
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S)tcfcn SSatcr — 

©Ott! 
S)u toctitft? 

Unb bicfcn SSatcr — W)\ t§ niu§ 
^crau§ ! 3»cin ^crj toiH Suft, toiC Suft . . . 

@ttta4 

fiinb, tocä 

©cfd^ic^t btr? SRec^a? 

©icfcn SSatcr foH — 3555 

©oQ tc^ Verlieren! 

S)u? berlicrcn? tl^n? 
S33ie ba^? — ©et rul^tg ! — SRtmmermcl^r ! — ©tel) auf ! 

S)u foHft üergebcn^ btc^ ju meiner greunbüt, 
3u meiner ©d^toefter ntd^t erboten l^aben! 

@itta4 

Sc^ 6in'ö ja ! bin'^ ! . — ©tel^ bod^ nur auf ! 3ci^ mu§ aseo 
©onft ^ilfe rufen. 

bie fid^ exmannt unb auflieft 

W) ! berjei^ ! bergib ! — 
9J?ein ©d^merj l^at mid) bergeffen mad^en, »er 
S)u bift ©or ©ittat) ftilt tdu 3Sm\etu, fein 
iBevjWeifdn. Aalte, xut)xfte ^tmuxv^^ 
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SBiC aUe^ über fic aUetn Vermögen. aeeö 

SBcig ©ad^c bicfc bei t^r fü^rt, bcr ficgt! 

3bxn bann? 

SRcin, meine greunbin, meine ©d^roeftcr 
®ibt bag nid^t ju! @ibt nimmer ju, bafe mir 
®in anbrer SSater aufgebrungen toerbe! 

(Sittot 

(£in anbrer 9Sater? auf gebrungen ? S)ir? 3570 

SBer fann ba^? fonn bog aud^ nur njoHen, Siebe? 

SBer? SKeine gute böfe S)aja fann 

®a§ tooHen, — toiH bog f önnen. — Sa, bu fennft 

SBo^I biefe gute böfe SDaja nid^t? 

SRuUr ®ott üergeb' e^ il)r ! — belol^n' e^ il^r ! 3570 

@ie I)at mir fo öiel ®uteig, — fo öiel Söfeg 

©rtoiefen ! 

»öfeg bir ? — ©0 mufe fie ®utc^ 
S)od^ njalirßc^ toenig l^aben. 

3)oc^! red^t biet, 

SRe^t öiel ! 

@ittat 

SBer ift fie ? 

Sine (Sliriftin, bie 
3n meiner Äinbl^eit mic^ ge^)flegt, mid^ fo 3580 

&epftegt! — 5Du gfaubfi md^tl — 'lAt mx €\wt ^nsä^k^ 
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©0 toentg miffcn laffcn ! — ®ott ücrgclt' 
(£i§ i^r ! — bic aber tntc^ and) fo gcängftet ! 
Tlid) fo gequält! 

Unb über toa^? njarum? 
SBic? 

^6) ! bie arme grau — td^ fag' hxf^ ja - 
3ft eine ß^rifttn, — tnufe au§ Siebe quäten, — 
Sft eine t)on ben ©d^toärtnerinnen, bie 
3)en allgemeinen, cinjig njal)ren 333eg 
SRac^ ®ott äu toiffen toäl^nen! 

eutat 

SRun ücrftel^' id^! 

9{ecita 

Unb fid^ gcbrungen füllten, einen jjeben, 
S)er bicfe^ SBegö üerfel^It, barauf ju tenfen. — 
Äaum fönncn fie auc^ anber^. S)enn ift'ö toal^r, 
S)aJ3 bicfer SBeg allein nur rid^tig ffi^rt, 
SBie foHen fie gelaffen il^re greunbe 
Sluf einem anbern njanbeln fel^n, — ber in^ 
SSerberben ftürgt, inig enjige SSerberben? 
@ö müJ3tc möglich fein, benfelben 9J?enfdE)en 
3ur fclbcn 3^^ ju lieben unb ju l^affen. — 
Slud^ ift'g bafli nid^t, toa^ enblidE) laute klagen 
3Jlx6) über fie ju fül^ren ätüingt. S^r ©eufjen, 
Sl^r SBamen, il^r ®ebet, il^r ©rollen i)äti! 
3d^ gern noä) länger auäst^alt^w, o^etul 
®? Braute miä) bo^ xmmex a\x\ ^ö^^xikcv, 
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®ie gut unb nfifelid^. Unb tocm fc^tneid^clt'ig boc^ 

3nt ©runbe nid^t, fic^ gar fo tücrt unb teuer, aeos 

SSon toem'^ aud^ fei, gel^alten füllen, bafe 

®r ben ®ebanfen nid^t ertragen fann, 

®r mfiff einmal auf etoig un^ entbehren! 

Mittat 

©el^r njal^r! 

SlQein — allein — bag gel^t ju toeit ! 
S)em fann id^ nid^tg entgegenfe^en, nic^t aeio 

®ebulb, nid^t Überlegung, nichtig! 

SBo^? njem? 
SBa^ fie mir eben ifet entbedEt toxfl ^aben. 

Mittat 

©ntbedt? unb eben ifet? 

9?ur eben i^t! 
S33ir nal)ten auf bem SBeg l^ier^er un^ einem 
SSerfaHnen S^riftentempel. 5ßIöfeüdE) ftanb 3610 

Sie ftiQ, fc^ien mit fic^ felbft ju fämpfen, blidte 
3Äit naffen Singen balb gen ^immel, balb 
Sluf midE). Äomm, fprac^ fie enblid^, la% unS l^ier 
S)urd^ biefen ^iempet in bie SRid^te gel^n! 
©ie gel^t; ic^ folg' xi)x, unb mein Sluge fd^toeift 3020 
9J?it ®rau^ bie toanfenben SRuinen burc^. 
SRun ftel)t [ie lieber, unb id^ ^e^e mW^ 
Sfn ben Derfuntnett ©tufcn eineä mo^Ä^txi 
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Slltar^ mit tl^r. SBtc toarb mir? afe fic ha 

9J?it l^cifecn Xräncn, mit gcrungncn ^nben 3025 

Qu meinen göfecn ftürjte . . . 

eittolt 

©nteg fiinb! 

Unb bei ber ®ötttid^en, bie ba toof)i fonft 

@o manc^ ®ebet erl^ört, fo manc^eig SBunber 

SSerrid^tet l^abe, mid) befd^toor, — mit SlidEen 

S)eiS toal^ren 3RitIeib^ mic^ befc^toor, mid^ meiner 363o 

S)od^ ju erbarmen ! — toenigftenig i^r ju 

SSergeben, toenn fie mir entbedEen muffe, 

S33aiS il^re Äirc^' auf mid^ für Slnfprud^ l^obe. 

(UnglüdHid^e ! — (gg a^nte mir !) 

3c^ fei 
2lu^ d^riftlid^em ®ebtüte, fei getauft, 3635 

©ei 3laÜ)an^ Xod^ter nid^t, er nic^t mein SSater ! — 
®ott ! ©Ott ! er ni^t mein »ater ! — ©itta^ ! ©itta^ ! 
®kf) mxd) aufg neu' ju beinen gfifeen . . . 

SRec^a! 
SRic^t boc^ ! fte^ auf ! — 3Rein »ruber lömmt ! ftel) auf ! 
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SteBeitter Slitftritt 

@a(abin unb bie SSotigen 

Skdabiii 

gibt'ig ^icr, ©itta^? 

@te ift t)on ftd^! ®ott! 9640 

Galabitt 

f f g ? 

Mittat 

S)u njcifet ja . . . 

Unfern SWat^an^ Xod^tcr? 
elilt i^r ? 

Sotnm bod^ ju btr, fiinb ! — 3)er ©ultan . . . 

auf ben Knien au @alabin9 gfügen fd^Ie^^t, ben fto^f auc (Erben gefenft 

c]§' ntd)t auf ! nid^t cl^cr auf ! — mag cl)er 

Sultanig Slntlife nid)t erbtidEen ! — el^cr 

Ibglanj etüigcr ©crcd^ttgfcit 9645 

Süte nid^t in feinen ?lugen, nid^t 

nner ©tim bctounbcm . . . 

^afobin 

®te^ . . . fiel) auf ! 

9{ecita 

mir nidEjt öerfpridEjt . . . 

Galabin 

Komm l ^ \i^x\Vc^4jt . . . 
aß e§ toxUl 
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[Refill 

^iä)t md)Xf md)t toemger, 
21I§ meinen 9Sater mir ju laffen unb 365o 

3Ric^ i^m ! — 3loä) toeijj id^ nid^t, toer fonft mein 9Sater 
3u fein berlangt, — bedangen fann. SBiÜ'ö cmä) 
9?id)t toiffen. Slber maä)t benn nnr ba^ Slut 
S)en SSater? nur baö 93Iut? 

^alahxn bet fle aufl^ebt 

Sd^ meri e too^I ! — 
SBer toax fo graufam benn, bir felbft — btr felbft 3656 
S)ergleid^en in ben Äopf ju fefeen? Sft 
(£g benn fdjon böüig au^gemad^t? erliefen? 

9J?u^ tool^I! ®enn 3)aja toiÖ bon meiner 21mm' 

(£§ I)aben. 

@alabitt 

©einer Slmme! 

J)ie eö fterbenb 
S^r ju bertrauen ftd^ berbunben füllte. aeeo 

@a(abitt 

®ar fterbenb ! — mä)t aud^ f afelnb fd^on ? — Unb toax'^ 

Sluc^ toal^r ! — Sanjo^I : ba^ 95(ut, ba§ SÖIut allein 

9KadE)t lange nod^ ben 9Sater nid^t ! madEjt fanm 

J)en 9Sater eine^ 2:iereg! gibt jum I)ödE)ften 

J)a^ erfte 9ted^t, fidE) biefen SWamen jn aees 

Erwerben ! 2a^ bir boö) mä^t tatiö^e ^ein ! — 
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®id) um btd) ftreitcn, — lafe fte beibc, nimm 

J)en britten ! — 9?imm bann mic^ ju bcinem SBater ! 

eittat 

D tu'ö! tu'ö! 

Salabitt 

3d) tüxU ein guter Sßater, 367o 

SRed^t guter SBater fein ! — S)od) i)alt ! mir f äüt 

dlo6) öiet toaö Söe^reö bei. — SBaö braudjft bu benn 

S)er SBäter überl^aupt? SBenn fie nun fterben? 

Seiseiten fic^ nad) einem umgefe^n, 

S)er mit un^ um bie SBette leben toiH! 3676 

Äennft bu nod) feinen ? . . . 

Mittat 

Tlaä)' fie nid^t erröten! 

@a(abitt 

S)a^ ^ab' id^ aHerbingö mir üorgefe^t 

©rröten mad^t bie §äp(^en fo fd^ön, 

Unb foüte ©d^öne nid^t nod^ fd^öner mad^en ? — 

Sd^ ^ctbe beinen SSater ^atf)an unb aeso 

9?od^ einen — einen nod^ \)kxi)tx befteHt. 

©rrätft bu i^n ? — ^ierl^er ! 3)u tuirft mir bod^ 

©riauben, ©ittal^? 

(Sittat 

Sruber ! 

Sdabitt 

S)aj5 bu ja 
SBor il^m red^t fel^r erröteft, liebet SKäbd^en! 

mtäia 

SSor Wem ? erröten ? . . ♦ 



^ 
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Älctnc ^cuc^Icrin! 3685 

9?un, fo crblaffc ticbcr ! — SBic bu tDtQft 
Unb fannft ! — 

(ünt ®nat)in tritt l^etein unb nal^et fid^ Sittal^ 

©ie finb bod^ cttoa nid^t fd^on ba? 
®ut! Ia§ fic nur l^crcin. — ®te finb c^, Söruber! 

Setter «itftritt 

Slatl^an unb ber^empel^err gu ben SSorigen 

@a(abitt 

51]^, meine guten, lieben greunbe ! — 3)id^, 

3)id^, ^at^an, mu^ idE) nur t)or aÜen Sßingen 369o 

Sebeuten, bafe bu nun, fobalb bu toiüft, 

©ein ®elb fannft njieber ^olen laffen ! . . . 



©uttan ! . . . 



Salabin 

9?un fte^' id^ aud^ ju beinen S)ienften . 



©ultcm ! . . . 



Gdabitt 

3)ie Äaratoan' ift ba. SdE) bin fo reidE) 

9?un lieber, afö td^ lange nid^t getoefen. — 3695 

Somm, fag' mir, toaig bu braud^ft, fo red^t toaig ®rofee^ 

3u untemel^men! S)enn audE) il^r, aud^ i^r, 

3^r ^anbeMmk, !önnt beä bateu ©elbei^ 
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Unb toarum jucrft 
t btcfcr SIctntgIcit ? — 3c^ fel^e bort 3700 

?lu9' in XvcLmrif ba^ ju trodEnen mir 
t angelegner tft. ®ei^t auf dttä^a au 

®u l)aft getücint? 
§ fe^It btr ? — bift bod) meine Xod^ter nod^ ? 

in 9Sater ! . . . 

aSir t)erftel)en unig. ©cnug ! — 
t)eitcr! ©ei gefaxt! SBenn fonft bein ^erj 3705 

: bein nod^ ift! SBenn beinem ^erjen fonft 
: fein SBerluft nid)t broI)t ! — S)ein SBater tft 
unüerloren ! 

Seiner, feiner fonft! 

tft feiner ? — 9?un ! fo ^aV x6) mid) betrogen. 

§ man nid^t ju Verlieren fürdjtet, l^at 3710 

n ju beft^en nie geglaubt unb nie 

Dünfd^t. — 9tecf)t too^t ! red)t tool)! ! — S)a^ änbert, SWatl^an, 

^ änbert alle§ ! — ©alabin, tüir famen 

bein ®et|eife. Slllein, id^ l^atte bidE) 
leitet; i^t bemül^' bidE) nur nid^t toeiter! 3710 

8alabitt 

t gad^ nun lieber, junger 3Rann ! — ©oH aUeö 
bcnn entgegenfommen ? SltteS b\ä) 
tten? 
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%tmptlf^ttt 

9?un, bu l^ßrft ja! ficl^ft ja, ©ultan! 

@a(abitt 

St tüal^rlid^ ! — ©d^Iimm genug, bafe bctncr ©ad^e 
S)u nid^t getüiffcr toarft! 

©0 bin td^'S nun. 3720 

Sdabht 

SBer fo au^ trgcnb eine SBo^Itat tro^t, 
Stimmt fie jurücf. SBaö bu gerettet, ift 
©eötüegen nicf)t bein (Sigentum. ©onft toär' 
S)er SRäuber, ben fein ©eij inö geuer jagt, 
@o gut ein ^elb, toie bu! 

^uf 9lec^a augel^enb, um fle bem 2:emt)el]^etm auduffil^ten 

Äomm, liebet SKöbd^en, 3725 
Äomm! 3lmm'^ mit i^m nid^t fo genau. S)enn toax' 
Sr anbete, toär' er minber toarm unb ftotj, 
(£r I)ätt' ei§ bleiben laffen, bid^ ju retten. 
S)u mußt i^m einig fürig anbre red^nen. — Äomm ! 
Sefd^äm^ i^n! tu' tva^ xi)m ju tun gejiemte! 3730 

95e!enn' if)m beine Siebe! trage bid^ il)m an! 
Unb tt)cnn er bid^ t)erfd^mäl|t, bir'^ je bergifet, 
3Bie ungleid^ me^r in biefem ©d^ritte bu 
%üx i^n getan, aU er für bid^ . . . 3&a^ t)at 
Sr benn für bidE) getan? ©in toenig fid^ 3735 

95eräud^ern laffen ! — ift toa^ SRed^tö ! — fo l)at 
(£r meinet 95ruber^, meinet Slffab, nidEjtig! 
©0 ttäQt er feine Äaxt)e, xix^i \i\^ ^^xv 
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@e^ ! gc^, Siebe, gel) ! (gg tft 

gür betne S)anlbarfett noc^ immer toenig, 3740 

3lod) immer nid^tö. 

9}at4att 

^alt, ©dabin! ^alt, ©itta^! 
@a(abitt 

Sluc^ bu? 

^ier l^at noc^ einer mitjufprec^en . . . 

@a(abitt 

3Ber leugnet ba^ ? — Unftreitig, SWat^an, fömmt 

©0 einem 5ßfteget)ater eine ©timme 

3»it ju ! Sie erfte, toenn bu toinft — SDu l^örft, 3745 

3c^ toeife ber ©ad^e ganje Sage. 

9{at]^att 

SRid^t fo ganä ! — 

3c^ rebe nidEjt t)on mir. @§ ift ein anbrer, 
SBeit, tüeit ein anbrer, ben id^, ©alabin, 
S)od^ aud^ üorl^er ju l)ören bitte. 

Salabitt 

SBer? 

9^at]^att 

S^r »ruber! 

Salabin 

5Red^a§ »ruber? 

9{at]^ait 

Sa! 

9{e4a 
©ü Jßab' id^ einen »ruber ? 
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aM feinet toilben, ftummen Bttftteuuno auffal^tenb 

SBo? h)0 ift 
©r, biefcr »ruber? S«oc^ nic^t I)ier? 3c^ fottf 
S^n I)ier ja treffen. 

9?ur ©ebutb ! 

Scnttiel^m fiu6er{t bittet 

er Iiat 
SI)r einen SSater aufgebunben : — toirb 
(£r feinen öruber für fie finben? 

3)0^ 3755 

§at nod^ flefel^tt! Sl^rift! ein fo niebriger 
Sßerbac^t toär' über Slffab^ 2\p)j)m nic^t 
®e!ommen. — ®ut ! fa^r nur fo fort ! 

SSerjei]^ 
^i)m ! — 3d^ üerjeif)' if)m gem. — SBer toeife, tooS toir 
3ln feiner ©teil', in feinem Sllter badeten ! sreo 

Sfreunbfd^aftlid^ auf il^n augel^enb 

SWatürlid^, SRitter ! — 2lrgn)of)n folgt auf STOifetraun ! — 
2Senn 3f)r mid^ Sure^ toal^ren 9?amenS gleid^ 
®ett)ürbigt hättet . . . 

SBie? 

3f)r feib fein ©tauffen! . 
SBer bin ic^ benn? 
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9^at|a]t 

Reifet 6urb öon ©touffcn nid^t! 

£em)ien|err 

ic ]^ei§' id^ bcnn? 

Reifet Seu üon gi^n^f 

£em)ie(^err 

SBie ? 3766 

)x ftuftt? 

Setit)pen|m 

9»it SRed^t ! SBer fagt bo« ? 

Station ^ ^ ^ 

Sq, ber me^r, 

3d^ tnel^r (£ud^ fagen !ann. 3d^ [traf inbe^ 
id^ feiner Süge. 

Sann bod^ tool^I fein, 
i§ jener 9?am* (Sud^ ebenfalls gebfilirt. 

lg foHt' id^ meinen ! — (S)aö f)iefe ®ott i^n f^red^en !) 3770 

mn Sure SKutter — bie toax eine ©tauffin. 

ir ©ruber, @uer Dl^m, ber Sud^ erjogen, 

im (Sure SItern @ud^ in S)eutfd^tanb liefen, 

ö, t)on bem raupen §immel bort vertrieben, 

e toieber l^ier ju fianbe famen : — ber 3770 

e§ Surb öon ©tauffen, mag an Äinbeö^tatt 

fUeic^t &ud^ angenommen ^aben \ — ^tÄ> 
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Sf)r lange fd^on mit il^m nun anä) Iierüber 
©efommen? Unb er lebt bod^ nod^? 

Ztmptlfitn 

^ä) fagen ? — S«atf)an ! — Merbing^ ! ©o iff ö ! ^ 
(£r fetbft ift tot. ^ä) tarn erft mit ber legten 
SSerftärfung unfern Drbenö. — Stber, aber — 
Sßa^ f)at mit biefem allem SRed^a^ ©ruber 
3u fc^affen ? 

@uer SSater . . . 

SBie? aud^ ben 378^^ 

|)abt Sf)r gelaunt ? Slud^ ben ? 

@r toar mein greunb. 

aSar euer ^reunb ? 3ft'^ möglid^, 9iatl)an ! . _ 

9{at]iatt 

Scannte 

SidE) 3BoIf bon gilnef, aber toar fein S)eutfd^er . . . 

S^r tt)i§t aud^ ba^? 

3Bar einer ©eutfd^en nur 
9Sermät)It, toar (Surer STOutter nur nad^ S)eutfd^Ianb 
Sluf furje Qtit gefolgt . . . 

Xtmptl^txt 

^v&ji, m^^x l ^dE) bitt' 3790 



@r mein ©ruber? 
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^ 9}atBatt 

©eib 3f)r ! 

Sem)iel|etr 

3c^? ic^ i^r »ruber? 

©efd^toifter ! 

©ie ®ef d^toifter ! 

ffitäia toiU auf iftn au 

21^! mein ©ruber! 

2^em)ienietr tritt autüd 
3^r ©ruber! 

l^ält an unb koenbet fid^ au ^atftan 

Sann nid^t fein! nid)t fein! ©ein ^erj 
SBeife nid^tö baöon ! — SBir finb ©etrieger ! ®ott ! 3795 

Salabitt aunt 2:emt)el]^errn 

Setrieger ? — toie ? S)aö benfft bu ? fannft bu benf en ? 
Setrieger fetbft! S)enn alteö ift erlogen 
STn bir: ©efid^t unb ©timm' unb ®ang! 9?id^tö bein! 
©0 eine ©d^toefter nid^t erlennen tooUen! ®e^! 

fidl bemütig il^m nal^enb 

äWifebeut' aud^ bu nid^t mein ©rftaunen, ©uttan ! 38oo 
SSerfenn' in einem SlugenblidE, in bem 
S)u fd^toerlid^ beinen Slffab je gefef)en, 
9?id^t il)n unb mid^! 

$luf ytatfian aueilenb 

Sl^r nel^mt unb %eht mir, 9?att\ati! 
mt tfvUett ^ben beibeS l — gidxv\ ^\:5t ^^^. 
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3Rir mtf)x, ate Sl^r mir nel^mt! unenblid^ mcl^r! 

fRt^a um htn ^alS faUenb 

%i) meine ©d^toefter! meine ©d^toefter! 

9{at^att 

SBIanba 
Sßon Pne! ! ^ ^ ^ 

»tanba ? Stanba ? — 9?ed^a nid^t ? 
9?id)t eure 9?e^a mef)r ? — @ott ! 3I)r öerfto^t 
@ie, gebt it|r i^ren Sf)riftennamen toieber! 
SSerftofet fie meinetoegen ! — 3lati)an ! 9?at^an ! s^^o 

aSarum eig fie entgelten taffen? fie! 

Unb toa^ ? — D meine fiinber ! meine Äinber ! — 
S)enn meiner XodE)ter öruber toär' mein ^nb 
S«id)t aud), — fobalb er tt)iH ? 

3nbem et fid^ il^ren Umarmungen üBerlfigt, tritt ®alabin mit unrul^igenf 

(Srftaunen au feiner @d^n)efter 

aSo^ fagft bu, ©d^toefter? 

eitta^ 

Sd^ bin gerüt)rt . . . 

@alabitt 

Unb id^, — id^ fdE)auberc ssis 

SSor einer großem SRül^rung faft jurüdE! 
^Bereite bid^ nur brauf, fo gut bu fannft 

2öie? 

Salabitt 

9?atf)an, auf ein Sßort! ein SBort! 

3nbem 92atl^an gu il^m tritt, tritt ©ittal^ ju bem ®efd^n)ifter, il^m il^re S^eil* 
nai^me gu beaeigen, unb ^atfian unb @alabin fprec^en leifer 

^^r7 i^ör' bod), ?Jatt)anl ©»ao;tt\t bu t)ort)in 
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Salabitt 

Sluig 3)eutfd)Ianb fei i^r SSater mä)t 382o 

©etoefen, ein gebomer ©eutfd^er nid^t. 

Sffia^ toar er benn? SBo toar er fonft benn ^er? 

2)0^ l^at er fetbft mir nie Vertrauen tooUen. 
^uS feinem STOunbe tpei§ iä) nid^ti^ babon. 

Salabitt 

Unb toar aud^ fonft lein granf? lein Slbenblänber ? 3825 

D ! bafe er ber nid^t fei, geftanb er h)of)I. — 
Sr f^rad^ am liebften 5ßerfifd^ . . . 

5ßerftfd)? 5ßerftfc^? 
SBo^ toia id^ me^r ? — ©r iff ^ ! Sr toar e^ ! 

9^at^att 

2öer? 
@a(abin 

äWein ©ruber! ganj getoi^! STOein Slffab! ganj 

©etoife ! 

9{iit^att 

9?un, tüenn bu felbft barauf öerfättft : — asso 
SRimm bie SSerfid^rung l^ier in biefem 83udE)e! 

3^m baS $Bret)ier üBertetd^enb 

Salabin 

es Begierig auffd^Iagenb 

Stt| ! feine §anb ! SludE) bie erfenn' id^ toieber ! 

SRod^ toiffen fie öon nidE)t^! 9?od^ fte^f^ bei bir 
Mein, wa^ fie bat)on erfaßten \oUtxv\ 
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Solabitt 

inbeS et barin geblättert 

3(^ meinet öruber^ Sinber ntd^t crlennen? 

S^ meine Steffen — meine Äinber nid)t ? 

@ie nid^t erfennen? id^? @ie bir tpo^l laffen? 

fBieber laut 

©ie finb'ö ! fie finb e^, ©ittal), finb ! ©ie ftnb*^ ! 
©inb beibe meinet . . . beine^ ©rubere Äinber ! 

Qr rennt in il^re Umarmungen 
Sittal^ il^m folgenb 

SBaö f)öx^ x(i) ! — Sonnt'ig aud^ anberg, anbcrS fein ! — 2340 

Salabitt ium Xemt)el]^erm 

SRun mufet bu bod^ h)of)I, S^ro^fo^f, mufet mid^ Heben! 

9?un bin id^ bod^, tooju id^ mid^ erbot? 
SRagft tooüen ober nid^t! 

^ä) aud^ ! id^ aud^ ! 
@a(abin 

aum 2;empeII)erm aurüd 

SWein ©oI)n! mein Slffab! meinet Slffabig ©o^n! 

Sem)ie(]^er? 

3d^ beine^g Slutö ! — ©0 toaren jene S^räume, 3845 

SBomit man meine Äinbf)eit tüiegte, bod^ — 
S)od^ mel)r afö 2^räume! 

3^m 8u Sfü§en faüenb 
@alabin il^n aufl^e&enb 

©el)t ben Söfetoid^t ! 
©r nJUJBte toaö baöon unb !onnte mid^ 
^// /i?mein SCörber mad^en tooUtu\ "SS^axW 

Unter ftummtx «Biebetl^olunfl aU\e\UfttxUmaxmuu^^x^.\W^"t^i^x'5fevöx«* 



NOTES 



Page 1. Introite . . . sunt : * enter, for here also are gods/ Lessing 
quotes the motto from Gellius. As Düntzer points out, however, the 
Phrase appears by mistake in a couple of old editions of Gellius's 
2loctes Atticae, It came originally from Aristotle, who ascribes the 
Baying to the philosopher Heraclitus of Ephesus. 

Act I, scene description. ^lut : * vestibule.' 

Line 2. JJ^r : for an extended dlscussion of the uses of the per- 
sonal pronouns in address see Curme, "Grammar of the German 
Language,'' 140, a and/ ; also Thomas, "Practical German Grammar," 
301 ; Joynes-Meissner, " German Grammar," 186-189. The strict 
regularity in the use of the pronouns of address which we find in 
Goethe's Iphigenie and Tasso and in Schiller's later work does not 
obtain in Lessing. Thus in this play, while Zf)v is used as the polite 
or def erential form of address most of the time, for instarice, between 
Daja and Nathan, Daja and the Templar, the Klosterbruder and the 
Templar, the Klosterbruder and Nathan, yet all the characters, except 
Al-hafi, address the Sultan as bu. 

7. Seitab: vom gcrabcnSBegc abgcl^enb, *making side excursions.' 

8. gnt ^ttieil^ttttbert Wltiltn : German miles, of course. The first edi- 
tion had gute l^unbert 3JlciIen. The road from Jerusalem to Babylon is 
actually about 140 German miles, or between 650 and TOOEnglish miles. 

10. fSbert : to-day more commonly förbert. The f orms fobern and 
föbcrn for forbcrn and förbem occur f requently in the writings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

11. tfon * * « IS^t : t)bn ber ^anb gel^t. 

15. tltir : for purposes of translation may be taken with the pre- 
ceding ®ebe ®ott, * God only grant.' 

16. Uttb • • * ab^thvannt : * and might easiiy have bumed to the 
ground (if . . .).' The subjunctives in this line and in line 19 are un- 
real Potentials. The conclusion here stated rests wpon a condition con- 
trary to fact implied or understood. Cxxima \^^^*i»^^\*\^^<3aasäi.^j^% 
Joyaes-Meiasner 470. 

21^ 
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19. (ei eittent ^^aore : * within a hair^s breadth/ 

20. " Dashes regularly denote pauses in Nathan^ dots the Interrup- 
tion of a Speech, parentheses the side remarks of the characters." 
(Düntzer.) 

21. batttt : the modern form would be benn. Originally benn and 
bann were variant f orms of the same word. In the eighteenth Century, 
however, they became sharply differentiated in meaning. ^ann is an 
adverb, only temporal or iliative in force. 2)enn is both conjunction 
and adverb ; its adverbial use, however, is now restricted to a com- 
paratively limited number of phrases. 

25. ttttb = aber ; the thought really requires a mild adversative. 
That Lessing feit this is indicated in the prose sketch (see Introduction, 
p. lii) of 1776. 

26-27. Daja means that she w^ould have shared Recha^s fate and 
Nathan would have heard of the catastrophe f rom some one eise. 

28. erfd^recfeft : instead of the usual erf c^ritfft, metri gratia, The 
f ulier, archaic f orms with e are f requently used throughout the play 
for the same reason. 

29. C^ttte ffittSna : We are given a hint here at the very outset that 
Recha is not Nathan' s daughter. But further Information on the 
subject is reserved until considerably later. 

30-31. The implied conclusion to this condition is some phrase like 

*I could not bear it.' 

82. titit ebenfotiiel : *with just so much (and no more).' 

42. ^a§ etc. : a continuation of Nathä.n's preceding speech which 

Daja has interrupted. 

46. ^a^ f^il^^§ : * what is the use (of trjing to put me off that 
way) ? ' 

47. betSttben : translate, *be silenced.' 

51-52. SBerlanget : cf . note to 1. 28. — @o ♦ ♦ ♦ fötint : the general 
sense is : * As long as you can give presents you are happy, and you 
think others must be satisfied. That is just like you.' The prose sketch 
of 1776 makes Daja (there called Dina) continue the thought in her 
next speech with ©o, benft ^f)v, muffe man fic^ aUeS gefallen laffen. 
But the tone of the whole passage here in the final Version would 
seem to point to a completion of the idea which would be more 
flattering to Nathan. 

^4. nidit: pleonast;ic. This use is common after verbs of doubt- 
ing, denying, hindenng, QiQ, Ci.C\iimö^'i'^,'X\^^\TVQ.YaaÄ410,l,c; 
Jojrnes-MeisaneT 486, 11. 
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56. 9elt : * come now,' or * admit/ The form represents ed gelte, 
the subjunctive present of gelten. Cf . Heyne, " Deutsches Wörter- 
buch, p. 1090. 

59-61. fB^aS * * . dht^: translatesomewhatfreely, ^Mayanything 
that is reprehensible in the sight of God which results from it . . . 
fall upon your head.' 

64. ^ad fvag^ ili^ Qhtli^ : might be paraphrased by 'I should like to 
know myself.' The prose sketch has ©ie roct^ eä, ba^ ^f)v ha fe^b, 
unb n)eig ed oielletc^t auc^ nic^t, which is much less striking, but 
removes any possible ambiguity. Recha's altemating fits of Stupor 
and delirium, resulting from the shock of the fire, make it impossible 
for Daja to teil how f ar she is conscious of what she is saying. 

65. 9{ertie : the masculine Stert) is the more common form. 
66-67. ^üäf . . . malt : " her fancy colors with a glow of fire what- 

e'er it paints." (Frothingham.) 

75. SSrad^ flli^ l^r Ältge ttiieber : 'her eye grew dim again.' 

76. feitted : refers to §aupt. 

''''• 3<äi SW ^fort^ f^inanS : sc. a verb of motion, ging or lief. 

84. ttienig Xd^t : in modern prose n)enige ^age would be the com- 
mon form. äBenig (like Diel) is now usually inflected in the plural, 
but uninflected in the Singular unless it is distributive in meaning or 
is preceded by ber or a possessive. Curme 139, 3, j ; Thomas 322 ; 
Joynes-Meissner 460, 6. 

88. ^ttr^ tin genngred ^nnber etc. : Lessing merely means to 
emphasize here (as he does at greater length f urther on) the mirac- 
ulous combination of events which contributed to Hecha's rescue. As 
a matter of f act there was nothing so very extraordinary in the mercy 
of Saladin toward an enemy. His lenient treatment of captive Chris- 
tians was a source of great displeasure to his own subjects. Lessing 
later in the piay himself lays stress on the Sultan's generosity. The 
Templars, however, were perhaps the most reckless and f anatical of 
the Crusaders, setting little störe by their own lives or those of their 
enemies. They had caused Saladin no end of trouble, and retaliatory 
tactics toward them were quite in order. 

90. nntiennttteten ^ettiinft : i.e. fein Seben. The more common form 
of ©emtnft is ®en)inn. 

94. tford erfte : now fürs erfte. The two particles cor and für were 
originally closely related and a complete differentiation of usage had not 
taken place even in Lessing's time. * You gave Mm tot tba xvcswÄ^X^a^X 
lef t jou in tbe wayof treasure.' Düntzex ^>ieaiö^x«t^^Ä^^ ^qjjäs-ääc^»* 
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98-99. O^n oKe bed ^m\t» ftnnbf^afi : ol^ne aEe Jlenntnid beS 

$aufe3. 

100. tiorgef)irei3tem : * spread out in front, ^ to protect him agabst 
the fire and at the same time not to hinder his movements. 

104. mit eittd : pld^Iic^ or auf einmal. 

105. (Sm^por fle tragettb : metri gratia f or fic cmportragcnb, ' bear- 
ing her aloft.' The use of tragen here corresponds more nearly with 
the English idiom than with the German ; we should expect galten. 

106. S3eitte : a pregnant word. It throws a flood of light on the 
way the Templar performed his deed and the impression his per- 
sonality made on the bystanders, especially on Daja. She considered 
him a man i)ossessed of great bravery and physical prowess joined 
with emotional insensibility. 

109. ^a(6ifitt and bie erpen 2^age : both adverbial. 

112-118. ban!te, erl^ob, entbot, befd^mor: Hhanked, praised, (then) 
begged, adjured.' 

114. Kreatur : this word and the more elevated ©efc^öpf are used 
much as "creature" was by English writers of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries to designate a young girl. 

116. andgemeinet : sc. I^abe. The Omission of the auxiliary at the 
end of dependent clauses was common in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. It still occurs in the literary language, though less 
frequently. Cf . also note to 1. 28. 

119. S3ii^ babnrii^ abgefii^reift : the conclusion of Nathan^s thought 
would be * you desisted,^ or something similar. — 9Hli^td tueitige? : 
'far from it.' 

127. mit : ethical dative. The verb is not reflexive. 

180. bem : a demonstrative pronoun, with a strong accent. — 
^Od^^nfli^ft^en : *to venerate,' *to esteem.' 

188-184. ^a * * * foK : * In such a case heart and head (emotion 
and reason) must long dispute as to whether misanthropy or melan- 
choly is to win the victory.' B}{enf(^en^a^ denotes an active, @(^n)er^ 
mut a passive, State. Disappointment is Recha's lot at best; the 
question is whether it will embitter or only sadden her. 

186. Sd^ttiftrnter : * sentimental dreamers'; an exceedingly difficult 
word to translate exactly. In its figurative sense it is used to desig- 
nate all sorts of enthusiasts, from the f addist to the f anatic. In all 
cases it conveys the idea of emotionalism and lack of moderatlon. 
Its exact translation in eacli ma^ÄiiQ.^ \ä best determined by the 
context; even then it geneially t^c^t^ «om^ ^"».t^^^^ksässo^i,. 
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188. Sd^Ummer Xaitfd^ : *a poor exchange * (of functions). 

140-141. fie f il^ttiSvmt : *she sentimentalizes.' — SCtteitl ♦ ♦ ♦ gc» 
f d^mSrntt : * but so devoutly, so charmingly ! ^T is sentimentalizing, all 
the same though ! ' This is the uninflected Substantive use of the per- 
fect participle to denote a general condition of thlngs. Cf . Curme 
183, B, ö. 

144. feines 3rbif d^en : 'the son of no mortal.' 

145. einet : subject of fei . . . l^en)orgeÄeten. 

147-150. fei an9 • . • l^evtiorgetretett : ' f rom the cloud in which he 
is usually enveloped and in which he hovered about her even during 
the fire, suddenly stepped forth as a Templar.' Cf . note to 1. 116. 

151. (SiJ^elnb : ' even though you smile.^ 

157. Uttb ttienn i^m noii^ htütht : the subject e3 is omitted. 

159-160. f nngejittet IRitterfi^aft an UtiUn : ' to do knightly deeds 
in so discourteous a manner.' 

166. ^ie (Sngelfii^ttiSrmentt geseilt p f el^n : perhaps some para- 
phrase, such as * to see her cured of her angel Illusion,' would best 
render the meaning of this line. 

167. Nathan is kindness itself, but Daja's sentimental dallying 
with an idea which she knows is not the truth until she half per- 
suades herseif of its reality finds no encouragement f rom him. Nathan 
is a rationalist, an eighteenth-century rationalist even, but that does 
not mean that he is without faith. He only draws a sharp line be- 
tween faith and superstition, believing it a weakness, almost a moral 
degradation, to accept as the manif estation of a supematural power 
what can be easily and simply explained upon perfectly rational 
grounds. Yet he recognizes a barrier which no mere human reason 
can transcend. Beyond it is the domain which can be traversed with 
the aid of faith alone. And he is as ready as any of the superstitiously 
devout Company which surrounds him to submit to its guidance. 
Here, and at other times too, he brings Daja to admit the strength 
of his Position and to f eel his intellectual superiority ; but Daja is in- 
corrigible, he cannot eure her of her tendency. 

169. @o fcib 9[^r ei^ boii^ gan^ ttnb gar : 'it is really you then ? ' 
The heaping up of particles, each adding a slight shade to the mean- 
ing, cannot be imitated in English. Miss Frothingham translates, 
" Is it in very truth yourself , my Father ? " 

177. garft^ger: 'ugly.' 

178-180. Sc. fahren. Cf. Curme 214, 1, a; ThomaÄ VÄ^\ X^T^^as«- 
Mejflsner 268, £Oaffer ia used in the Beuae oi ^\x^m^ ^"^ "^^2^^^ 
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181. Um : now generally für. 

192-194. For the parenthesis cf . note to 1. 20. 

200-201. Becha with exaggerated modesty will not accept the 
compliment. She means that Nathan is flattering either the angel by 
implying that he was very indulgent toward her poor charms, or 
himself as the author of her being and so the person responsible 
for whatever beauty or grace she may possess. 

203. &müfitt: 'produces.' 

217. ^er SBunber Pd^fted: 'the greatestof miracles,' poeticfor 
baS ^bc^fte SBunber. 2)er 3Bunber is genitive depending upon the 
nominative ^dc^fteS, which is grammatically a Substantive here. 

220-222. O^tt bief ei^ attgemeine SBunber . . * mü%it : ' but for this 

general miracle, a thoughtf ul man would hardly ever have given the 
name of miracles to what must be so merely in the eyes of children.' 
To complete the construction, sc. baä in the clause ^ättc ein ^enfenber 
. . • genannt. A characteristic passage, both in thought and style. 
Lessing loved to tum the searchlight of analysis on the commonest 
thoughts, the most generally accepted ideas, to test them on their 
own merits without regard to the opinion which the world held. 
His own conclusions, often at variance with the populär ones, he 
then bodied forth in clear, terse, epigrammatic phrase. Sometimes 
his periods present difficulties to the f oreign reader, but that is gen- 
erally because they are so compact, so füll of meaning, and because 
they put an entirely unexpected construction on familiär things. In 
his verse, however, it f requently happens that his ellipses are trouble- 
some. It is typical of his style to omit all unessentials and go directly 
to the point by the shortest course. The exigencies of verse writing 
cause him to accentuate this tendency. 

226. $trtt : more commonly (^e^im. 

226. SttbttUtöten : 'subtletles.' Commentators call attention to 
the f act that this leamed word seems quite out of place in Daja^s 
mouth. 

228-230. SBlinbetj^ : apartitive genitive, depending on genug, which 
is here treated as a Substantive, a survival of an older construction. 
The modern prose rendering of the phrase would be roär* ed metner 
Sled^a ntd^t SBunber genug, etc. — ba^ fle ein • • . ntttn muffen : sc. 
I^atte twice. Cf. note to 1. 116. The Omission of the auxiliary in 
clauses containing a participle with the form of an Infinitive is not 
common, 
231 ü, Cf, note to 1. 88. 
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882. Hftfd^Oltt : the construction with the genitive is archaic. 
Serfc^onen now generally takes the accusative. 

885. ben lebent &UVt : the Omission of the inflectional ending of 
the adjective is common in i)oetry. It most f requently occurs bef ore 
a neuter noun in the nominative and accusative Singular, or when two 
or more adjectives are attributive to the same noun, in which case the 
last one only is inflected : e.g. fold^ ein öraufant/ mörbrifd^ Unge^ 
toitter, and mit graufam, tcufeltf(§cr Suft. Adjectives which terminate 
in n sometimes omit the weak en ending in other cases than those 
mentioned above. Cf . 1. 3528. 

887. ^aö ffi^üe^t für mid^ : * that is an argument on my side,' * a 
point in my favor.' 

889. ^5mtltt : Lessing uses f requently the older form of the second 
and third persons of the present indicative with the umlaut. Sc. ed 
bef ore Idmmt and ge^t. 

848. be^^ fHaält^ : a masculine genitive of 9{ad^t formed f rom 
analogy with bcä %a%ed. It is used both with and without the article 
as an adverb of time. 

848. ftttttreid^: Mngenious.' 

847. So fagt man freilidt* namely, bag er gefangen i^ergefd^icft 
TOorben fei. 

851. t»ie(e $ttiatt5tg l^al^re : a coUoquial tum of phrase. The oiele 
gives an idea of indefiniteness. Translate, ' twenty years or more,' or 
' twenty odd years.' 

855. ^a^ an ber gansen ^aä)t ttio^l ni(6ii^ ift : ' that there is prob- 
ably nothing in the whole tale.' 

857-859. ^od^ • . . graitBen : Nathan means to say, * Tou are not 
going to discard this story as incredible, in order that you may believe 
in its stead something still more incredible (namely, that Becha was 
saved by an angel instead pf a Templar), are you ? ' 

860. ^efd^ttlifter : now commonly used only in the plural. 

868-865. Sicft ä^neltt : * to resemble one another.' — ^ft , . , nftm» 
Hält : * is the strength of an old Impression f orgotten ? Does the 
same thing no longer produce the same effect as of old ? ' 

866. ttiettn : originally a variant form of mann. Now mann is regu- 
larly the interrogative adverb, and menn the conjunction. In Lessing's 
time this distinction had not yet become fixed, and even to-day in 
dialect and coUoquial language it is occasionally not observed. 

867-869. Nathan means : if the occurc^ivc^ '^^t^ «ösrä^'C^^^ ^V^r» 
reasonable an expJanation, then it "woxüd Tio\oii%«t ^«wssltsösärx^^^^ä 
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to you, it would no longer be a manifest interposition of Providence ; 
your kind of miracles are the only ones which deserve faith. Nathan 
is always a gentleman, although he loves a keen discussion, so he 
changes 5ebütf en, which implies a sort of mental superiority, a de haut 
en has attitude, to the milder oerbienen. 

270-271. ^oil^ attll^ fo tw4 ♦ ' ^^* 6^0^ ^ y^^ accept my ex- 
planation/ 

272. bem: strongly accented demonstrative pronoun, *to him,' 
meaning God, of course. 

274. feilt Bpitl — ttiemt ttid^t fein 6)l0tt : a parenthetical clause 
in apposition with bte unbänbigften ©ntmürfe ber Könige. The whole 
idea expressed in prose would be, bie fein ©picl — totnn ttid^t fein 
©pott — finb. 

280-282. SCttgenBrannen * * * f il^ISngeltt : ' eyebrows arching thus or 
thus upon a sharp or rounded bone.^ The usual form is Augenbrauen. 

283. »ng: * curve/ — SRal : 'mole.' 

286. ^a^ mar' fein SBnnber, mnnberfft^fged BoVt: 'Isn't that 

miraculous, you miracle-seeking people ? ' There is a slight depre- 
ciatory sense in SSoIf. Nathan uses it here in the way of good- 
natured badinage. 

291-292. The first incomprehensible cause of his salvation is God, 
whether one accepts the angel theory of Daja or Nathan's more 
reasonable explanation. Cf. Introduction, pp. xlvi ff., for Lessing's 
religious views. 

300. ^ft Unftnn ober ^^ottes^läfternng : either there is nothing in 
the idea or eise it is blasphemy to think that God would break his 
own laws and visiWy interpose to rescue an ordinary human being 
from bodily peril. This thought is, of course, the purest eighteenth- 
century (one might almost say nineteenth-century) rationalism. 
Lessing was in advance of his time as a thinker, and Nathan enun- 
ciates much of his maturest thought on religious subjects. 

304-305. bem ♦ • • tun : * for him you both, and especially thou 
(Hecha), would like to do many great Services in retum.' 

307. bent : strongly accented. 

809. ^J^nnt in ^ntsücf nng aber i^n serf d^melgen : Miss Frothingham 

translates, "can melt away in ecstasies before him." The real idea 

is possibly more closely rendered by 'might go into raptures over 

him,' but that is perhaps too colloquial to serve as a translation. 

312, ^eudft ; a variant ioim ol 'öiöity.U, common in Lessing's day 

&nd still used, though less iieqvieiiW^, ^ot: ^\sÄsi ^^äräsässul ^\ \3sä 
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orlgin and history of the form cf . Curme 208, 2, a, — ÜtSfl^fiter : 
^neighbor,* in the Biblical sense. 

822-828. mar in flfj^, mit ^üi fo tiergttftgfaitt : 'was in and unto 
himself so sufficient.' SBcrgnügfam would now be more commonly 
replaced by gcnügfam. 

829. f^ab^i : Lessing wrote fd^abt. The form belongs to the speech 
of the uneducated. 

881. (&t toirb hodl ttill^i: the thooght is completed by adding 
feani geworben fein. Translate, ' impossible ! ' 

884. gfrattfe : the general Oriental name of Europeans at the time 
of the Crusades, and to-day also. 

8^* gemtg, t& toar ein äRettf^ : ' enoogh f or him that it was a 
human being.' By this clever thrust Nathan gives cruel emphasis to 
the distinction between the generous helpfulness which he ascribes 
to the Templar and the silly sentimentalizing of the two women. 

846. i^nt : refers to wad, which may represent indefinitely persons 
of either gender, though of course in this place it is but a veiled 
allusion to Kecha. 

848. t& toftre betttt : a survival of an old construction f or which the 
best explanation is a brief historical sketch. 

The idea of a negative condition or an exception was conveyed in 
Middle High German by the subjunctive with or without the negative 
particle en or ne and with or without the concessive benn. In Hart- 
mann's Armer Heinrich, 11. 34 ff., we find two readings of a Single 
pajssage which illustrate these two usages. ^eS ftnt tr temet ungenef en 
got roeHe ban ber arjat roefen : literally, ' you cannot be cured of it, let 
God then be the physician,' which means, of course, unless God be 
the physician. The other reading contains the negative : beä fint tr 
iemer ungenefen got enroeHe ber arjat roefen. In the modern con- 
struction the negative does not occur, although the idea is negative. 
In poetry, especially of the classical period, we find such construc- 
tions as unb fommt man l^in, um etmaä 3u erl^alten, erl^ölt man 
nichts, man bringe benn roaS ^in, ' and if you go thither to receive 
something, you receive nothing unless you bring something there ' 
(Goethe's Tasso), which is equivalent to ol^ne ba^ man etwaä ^in^ 
bringt. In such phrases the benn, which was not necessarily a part 
of the older construction, is feit to have a negative f orce. The com- 
monest modern form of this construction is contained in the phrases 
eS fei benn ba^ and eS wäre benn ba^, n<i\i\c\v tq»:^ X^^ nswäö.^-J)^^ 
* unless,* Although occurring in pxoae t\iS5 ^t^ TSkßrt^ \sycais^ "^iöasi. 
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O^ne ba^. For a more detailed discussion of this point cf . Curme 168, 
I, 2, C, &, and 169, 2, D ; Thomas 366, 1. 

858. ]|ier : * here on this earth.' 

859. @el| : here a mere ezclamation, * pshaw,' or * fie upon you.* 
860-861. lBiet»ieI anba^itg f^toclfineit . « * l|aitbe(tt ift: 'how 

much easier it is to indulge in pious sentimentality than to do 
good deeds.' 

864. Um mtr gut l|aubeltt tii^i att bftrfett : ' just that he may not 
need to do good deeds.' 

867. @el|t : cf . note to 1. 359. 

869. mir : ethical dative. 

870. C^uet ^ertotfli^ : the dervishes are a mendicant order of 
Mohammedan monks who represent chiefiy the spiritual and mystic 
side of their religion. Poverty, temperance, and celibacy are rules of 
the Order. The modern dervishes are chiefiy f amous for their religious 
f anaticism. "Their lives are mainly devoted to the production in them- 
selves of the ecstatic State in which the soul enters the world of 
dreams and becomes one with God." Lessing's dervish shows few of 
the characteristics, and indulges in none of the ezcesses, which have 
made his sect notorious. Indeed he is not the strictest adherent of 
Mohammedanism, for we hear shortly that he has been a disciple 
of the Parsees or Ghebers on the Ganges. These latter were f oUowers 
of Zoroaster. Al-Hafi does not stand as a rigid sectarian at all, but 
he is rather a representative of the passive, contemplative type of 
religious lif e. For a füll account of the dervishes and the Parsees see 
the Encyclopsedia Britannica. 

871. Sfi^afi^gefett : ' Opponent at chess.^ 

372. 3^t : an older form of je^t, still common in the eighteenth 
Century and f requently used by Lessing. 

373. Xräumft bu ttiteber : that a dervish should be the Sultan's 
treasurer appears to Nathan as f ancif ul as that Kecha should have 
been rescued by an angel. 

375. SBtti^ tticrb^ xü^ Prett : addressed to the dervish. The bril- 
liant thrust and parry of this dialogue are of Lessing' s best. In 
private lif e he loved above all things a f riendly clash of wits and was 
himself a conversationalist of extraordinary powers. There are few, 
if any, scenes in all German drama which are so rapid and sparkling. 
377. 3tt btefer ^taäit : refers to his costume as treasurer to the 
Sultan^ which exhibits a very unascetic m-a^^wiÄceiice. 
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885. J^ettt Wltn^i^ tttttg ntftffeit, ttttb ein ^ettiiifil^ mü^tt : ' no man 

must act under compulsion, and do you mean to say a dervish must ? ' 
The difficulty in translating this very idiomatlc phrase lies in the 
defectiveness of the English modal auxiliary. English '*must" has 
but one tense, the present, whereas the German muffen has a com- 
plete conjugation. To convey the idea expressed by muffen, English 
is obliged, in all but the present tense, to use forms of the verbs " to 
be obliged, " " to be f orced, " " to be compelled, ' * etc. The translations 
" 'Needs must' belongs to no man" (Taylor), and "Man is a free 
agent" (Brandt), have been offered. The latter, although a free para- 
phrase, accurately renders the idea. 

886. IBaiS tnü^^ er beittl : grammatically müflen is understood 
after mü^t' here, as after the mü^te in the preceding line. The most 
obvious English Substitute here is * do/ — SBantttt : instead of roorum, 
a relative, the antecedent of which is baS. 

892. beiS : bef[en is now more common. 

895-896. ^a& aitfi^ geel|ri toiU fein : * which must be honored though. ' 

898-400. ^n ia ! ♦ • • 9^ii^t SttUntt aufl^ : Al-Hafi means that 
Nathan is so temperate in all matters of eating and drinking that 
Cook and butler would have but little opportunity to practice their 
arts in his household. 

402. ttiorbett : poetic f or geworben. 

404. Sein Spater : Saladin's f ather had actually been dead twenty 
years. He had at one time been his son's treasurer however. — beiS 
Sil^a^eiS für fein ^auS : in apposition to beä Ileinern ©c^a^eä. 

408-410. <E)aJ er «tit • ♦ • Setticr toerbett: Hhat he has under^ 
taken to wipe them out, root and brauch, — even if he should become 
a beggar himself in the process.' ©trumpf unb Stiel is an alliterative 
Couplet of the character of ipauä unb i&eim, SWann unb 2Äauä. The 
modern form of ©trumpf is ©tumpf . — @o weilt^ ici^^ö eben : * that 's 
my idea too.' 

411. ixot^ : * as good as.' 

418-414. fo f^odi fle motqtn& eintritt : the more usual prose ren- 
dering would be roie ^oc^ fie aud^ morgenä eintritt. 

417. betroffen : * right you are 1 ' 

418-421. The thought which Al-Hafi means to convey by this 
figure is, It is a sorry business f or princes to exploit their people f or 
their own profit, but a still sorrier one when the people take advan- 
tage of princes' good nature to impose upon them. — 4(j5X^\tJÄÄ 
nominative siügulsLT ia bad ^ad* 
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422. 3[]^r l|aBi gut rebett^ ^fß : i.e. because you know nothing 
about it f rom practical experience. 

429-480. S3tö ttteitt Stapital a» Umttt Bittfe» toirb : ' ontU there is 
nothing but interest left of my capital,' or *until my capital is re- 
duced to mere interest.' 

431-482. So fflftreiiei * * * Sfl^eibeBrief : ' call our friendship at an 
end then on the spot.' 

437. 3[]^r f^üttelt : sc. ben Stopl 

488. ^ier gibi^d su »itieff^eibett : Hhere is a distinction to be 
made here.' 

441. ^eftevbitY : a Fersian word meaning Hreasurer.' 

442. ^er — beut — : Düntzer completes the thought which 
Nathan Starts to express thus: 2)et wirb mir ftctö wiQIontmen fein. 
Xem fc^lage tc^ nic^td ab. Nathan has already in the lines above 
given utterance to this idea, and there seems to be no good reason 
for supposing that he would repeat it here. He is now talMng of 
Al-Hafi in his capacity as treasurer to the Sultan and trying to inti- 
mate gently without hurting his friend's feelings that he cannot 
advance any money on such precarious security as is offered. It 
would seem, theref ore, that some such idea as ber mn^ toeiter fud^en 
— bcm lann ic^ nic^t l^clfen was in Nathan's mind. 

443. @o qnt alk flitg^ fo Httg atö ttieife feib : an admirable illus- 
tration of the words !(ug and toeife. ^(ug here means prudent or 
careful in the business sense. 

444-445. IBaiS « « * fein : * the distinction which you make in 
(the double character of) Hafi shall soon be removed.' The play upon 
the words fc^eiben and unterfc^eiben cannot be rendered in English. 

447. tieffii^offeu : 'womout.' 

448. ttite Pe citiett ^ettnifilt fleibett : 'such as befit a dervish.» 
450 ff. See note to 1. 370. 

458. toa& mitS^ berfül|vte : * to become the Sultan's treasurer * is 
understood. 

458. IBeit ttXoa& Wf^z\dimaättt& : the prose order would be 
ettoaS toeit ^bgefd^macfterä. 

463. mit gtiter IBeife S3ettlent geben: 'to give to beggars in an 
acceptable manner.* 

464. ^eitt S^orfal^r : ' your predecessor in office.' 
466. nngeftüm: 'rigorously.' 

471-472. So nnmxl^ mttb ♦ • • tt\4it\Utu : ' Saladin will not appear 
so uncharitaMj charitable when TöpTeae;GXÄÖL\ys lEL^^: 
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478-475. m^^afi ffiti^i ♦ . ♦ »icbergcBctl : ' Al-Hafi is not like 
clogged pipes which give f orth in such a foul thin spray the clear 
still waters they have received.' 

479. 314 tint& &tdtn &zd : ' the dupe of one self-duped.' 

480-489. Al-Hafi here proves bis assertion that Saladin is a ©ed 
by a violent arraignment of bis inconsistency, an inconsistency of 
whicb be is unaware. To obtain tbe money for bis cbarities be is 
obliged to grind down bis subjects witb taxation. It is tbe acme of 
f olly to try to emulate tbe bounty of God witbout tbe infinite resources 
wbicb be possesses. 

49(H491. 2aj^i * • « ettlift^uett : now comes tbe consideration of bis 
own foUy inbeing willing to lend bimself as an Instrument to tbe foUy 
of tbe Sultan. 

494-495. Um Zuteil ♦ ♦ ♦ JU ttelltnett : * in order to take part in tbis 
f olly on account of its good f eatures.' 

496. mai^t : * see to it.' 

509. ^nv tntt @r ^ei^t er : ' be is only He to you.' 

518. ititb atö Xtmptlf^tw : a delicate bit of sarcasm. 

514. Tbe second ^l^r : i.e. Kecba's. 

524. Sifeitt : tbe usual modern form is ^bwefenl^eit. 

525. fBtttttti : cf . note to 1. 239. 

528. (StUfi : etbical dative, * at your instance.' 

582. ^er folgt mir ttiil^i t»or langer SEBeile : ' be is not f ollowing 
me because time bangs beavy on bis bands.' 2an%e SQßeile is now 
usually written a.s a Compound word iSangetoeile. 

588. SEBie ffl^ieli er ttadl bett ^^Snbeu : i.e. bs if indicating tbat be 
is about to a.sk alms. 

535. 51t bietteu : * at your service.' 

586. toer nur f elBft moiS l^fttte : wer is bere equivalent to loenn man 
or toenn jemanb. Tbe tbougbt is completed by some sucb pbrase as 
ber !önnte geben. 

541. bem 4^erm : tbe use of tbe tbird personal title instead of 3§r 
points out more empbatically tbe Klosterbruder's respect for and 
f eeling of Inf eriority to tbe Templar. Tbe usage still survives. 

556. Unb bttiS fagt 3^r mir fo felbft : ' and you teil me so tbus 
f rankly ? » 

560. ol|ne biel $n flügeln : * witbout criticizing your Orders.' 

561-562. <^aj bofl^ ♦ ♦ * bepli : sc. eä ift fonberbar before bo^» 

567. nenbegierig : neugierig is tbe usual prose form« 

570. tfOiß ♦ ♦ ♦ Sfianitt : tbe inHignia. oi t.YvftTeor^'MÄ, 
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671. J^ettn^ iü i^^iS : this unusual order of words places special 
emphasis on the subject ; * at least I am acquainted with it.' 

573. XeBttilt : a fortress about fifteen miles from Tyre, which was 
captured by Saladin on bis noteworthy campaign of 1187. 

674. This is the first ref erence in the text to the truce. It was made 
September 2, 1192, and was to last three years and eight months. 

577. Seli§tt)ait§igfter : 'one of twenty,* 'myself and nineteen 
others.* 

591. ^atriarti^e : the ending in e is for the sake of the meter. 

695. Sinai : by the. terms of the truce not only the Holy Sepulcher 
but also other places of sacred interest were made accessible to 
Christian pilgrims. 

596. The subject of wirb, as also of the foUowing ift, is an in- 
definite eä, ref erring in the first case to the gro^e ^inge and in the 
second to the Templar's present occupation. 

602. oB er fo ber ^ann ttfol^I ift : Ho see whether he is perchance 
the proper man.' 

606. @ait$ grabeju : ^withoutequivocation.' 

612-613. an biefetn S^riefti^ett • * ♦ gelegen: 'this note is of very 
great importance to all Christendom.' 

622. fifi^ befel^n : archaic for fid^ umfe§n. 

624. Sc. fei after fc^irmen. 

632. ^j)nig ¥4ili^^ • Philip II of France, next to Richard Coeur 
de Lion the most important leader in the Third Crusade. He had 
already retumed to France however. Richard, too, lef t shortly after 
the truce was consummated, but it is probable that the play is con- 
ceived as taking place before his departure. 

636-637. l^crab fi(6 laf\tn : for the prose fic^ l^erablaffen. 

640-641. int SfaK tS bdffig toieber loiSgel^i: 'in case Operations 
should actually begin again.' 

644-649. ^amit ♦ ♦ 4 ftellen : ' so that he may roughly estimate 
whether the danger is then really so terrible as to call, at any cost, 
for the restoration of the truce with Saladin, which your order has 
already so valiantly broken.' — The usual form of äBaffenftiQeftanb is 
3Baffenftiaftanb. 

658. ^nbffi^afterei jn treiben: *engage in espionage.' — ^ai^f 
lä^^S bofi^ : in an emphatic declarative sentence the interrogative 
order with bod^ is often used. 

660. ßwar fümntt bad %e^t UOdli ; even the humble and chari table 
Zay Brother cannot restrain laimseVl Itotq. ^ XöviOa. q1 «Ktüasjssv, 
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661. and^tqattttt : audgefpäl^t. — Sefte : f or the more usual g^ftung. 

668. mir fauttt Begleitet : * with but scanty retinae.* 

678. ällarouitett : the Maronites were a Community of ascetic, 
warlike Christians living on and near Lebanon. They are mentioned as 
early as the eighth Century. At first they were Monothelites, but in 
1182 formally abjured their heresies and joined the Roman Catholic 
Church. The sect still ezists on Lebanon. 

676. Stftif : * affair,* coUoquial. 

678. ^toletttaiiS : the f amous Acre. It was the base of the Crusaders. 

688. ha9 ttiär^ fil^Ott (^ni: * that may be granted.' 

685. idnhtnft&d : S3ubenftrei(^ is more common. 

698. %n bettt * « « toerbett : * towards whom I merely do not wish 
to prove myself a rascal.* Grammatically this clause depends upon 
2)oc^ bliebe ©alabin ein getnb ber (5§riftcn^eit. 

698. Ultb ba Herlatttett tOOKe : * and slnce the report is belng spread.' 
This is one of the not uncommon cases of the idiomatic use of tooUen 
with an impersonal subject to which vrill cannot be attributed. No 
comprehensive rule can be given for the treatment of such cases. 
Cf . Curme 213, 6, a ; Thomas 388, 2. 

701. @o toa9 t»on feinem S3mber eingeleuii^tet : freely, 'something 

reminded him of his brother.' 

708. This is the first intimation which the Templar has of the 
cause of Saladin^s clemency. 

709. lengft : archaic for (ügft. 

717. ^afet : the phrase is an Imitation of the French risquer or 
Jiasiarder lepaquet, *to take one's chances.' 

718-719. The proverb in this form is Lessing's own. 

780. Sc. l^at. 

741-742. deinem S$o(f i^ rei4 unb ttieife bieffeidftt ha» nantliti^e : 

'perhaps in the eyes of his people rieh and wise are the same.' 

746-747. A somewhat awkward order. In prose it would be roaä 
^ätt' er aUeg in biefem ^ugenbUcfe ©ud^ nic^t getan, gegeben ? 

748-749. mie fdjneff ein ^ugenbUcf borüber ift : object of fel^t in 
the preceding speech or of foH idj fe^en understood. 

757. ßneci^t: *man at arms' or Hrooper.' 

768. Friedrich Barbarossa, who participated with Richard of 
England and Philip II of France in the Third Crusade, was drowned 
in June, 1190, while crossing the river Calycadnus in Asia Minor. 
Lessing disregards ehren ology here. Daja is said to have been 
witb Nathan many years and to liave 'been'Ä.^OQaJ^ \5»s»fc ^ssää *Osä 
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latter^s early chüdhood. The play is conceived as taking place in 
the year 1192. 

761. erfanfett : vulgär for crtrtnicn. The Templar has heard the 
Story 60 many times that he sarcastically offers to teil it to her hlm- 
self . Cf . Minna von Bamkelm^ Act I, scene xii. 

767. erittnert fein: we should expect werben here in modern 
German. Eighteenth-century writers, however, still occaslonally used 
fein as the ordinary passive auxlliary. 

778. ein ^(itttt^er S^toaB^ : ' a blunt Swabian.^ The Swabians are 
proverbially blunt, stupid, and honest. @(^n)abenfirei(^ and ©c^wabem 
alter, the former meaning a ' stupid trick ' and the latter ref erring to 
the fortieth year — when the Swabian was supposed to attain wisdom 

— are in common use as terms of ridicule. 

782. Daja hints at the secret of Kecha^s parentage. We can only 
conjecture whether she would have carried her disclosures f urther if 
the Templar had been willing to wait. 

Act II 

Scene description. Contemporary writers testify that Saladin 
was passionately f ond of chess. 

788. IBo Bift btt : * where are your thoughts ? ' 

789. gfftr «tici^, ttttb famn : Sittah's whole thought is : ' You think 
you are playing well enough for such a weak Opponent as I, and you 
are hardly playing well enough even for that.' 

790. 3ug : * move.» — ^er Springer : the knight in chess. 
791-792. 9htlt fo : we assume that Saladin here moves the 

threatened piece out of danger, or advances another to protect it. 

— @0 ^itV ^ tu bie &ahtlx 'then I fork' (Brandt). Saladin's 
last move has probably made it possible for Sittah to move so as 
to threaten two of his pieces with one of hers. — S^a^ batttt : to 
prevent her f rom taking one of his pieces he moves so as to threaten 
her king. 

798. ^^ fe^e bor : 'I interpose (a piece),' i.e. she moves another 
piece to protect her king and leaves Saladin in the same predicament 
as before his last move, with two threatened pieces. 
79Ö. ^uge: here Moss.' 
796. ä^ag^iS : ' so be it ' ; fein is understood. 
797-798, ^tr liegt ♦ ♦ ♦ ^tm ^^XXU^U X ^ ^^^a ^aition is more im- 
portant to you than the knight.' 
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799-801. ^ai^^ « « « Wirt : Notice the similarity to the English 
saying. — SEBaiS ^iW9 ♦ ♦ . tiertttuiett : ' conf ess now, you were not ex- 
pecting that^ (ref erring to the move he is just maklng). SSermuten 
Stands here f or oermutenb. The phrase is a survival of the Middle High 
German and eariy New High German construction, where the present 
participle was used with the verb fein to denote progressive action. 
The construction was the exact counterpart of the English usage. It 
had given place in most cases bef ore Lessing^s day to the simple pret- 
erit, and now has wholly disappeared except with oevmutenb and 
in such phrases as fie ift reisenb, where the participle is feit to have 
adjectival, not verbal, force. In JEmilia Galotti, Act II, scene vli, 
Lessing uses the older and grammatically more correct form, where 
Appiani says to Claudia, 3^^ voax ©ie nic^t »cmtutcnb, 'I was not 
expecting you.* 

802. J^dnigin : Saladin has moved so as to uncover his queen, which 
Sittah can now take if she so desires. The queen is the most x>owerf ul 
and valuable of the active pieces in the game. 

805. ^inar^ : the dinar was a gold coin, the name of which was de- 
rived f rom the Latin denarius. It varied greatly in value, but probably 
at this time it was worth about |2.50. The ^a\mnd)tn (a diminutive 
form of Sflafcrin) was a silver coin named after the Caliph Naser. 

> 807-808. ^o4 baBet flnb^ 14 meine ditdinvmq nif^i: '^^^ thatis 
not to my advantage.' 

812. ^ett @a^ : * the stake.' 

816. fanit : sc. ed. 

818. f^ielett (entett : sc. I^abe. 

820. So ileiit t& : refers to the move which Saladin has made a 
moment before. — bo^^elt ^äjüiSl : a check by discovery (^bfc^ac^, 
1. 821) is a check given by a piece that is not moved ; the piece that 
moves had stood as a barrier between the attacking piece and the 
hostile king, and the move takes away this barrier and thereby leaves 
the hostile king in check. A double check is given when the moving 
piece itself gives check and at the same time gives check by discovery. 
The king, being thus checked by two pieces at once, must necessarily 
move, aud everything eise on the board must be left to care for itself . 
Thus, if the moving piece attacked Saladin's queen, he can do nothing 
to save the queen ; but it is at least as natural an Interpretation of his 
words to assume that he is compelled to move his king away f rom 
between his queen and the piece whose check is diöco^«t^<l^'<3össs5^«^ 
leaving the way open for the lattex piöcö \ä> \aJfea >2cä q^öä^ö^* 
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821. ^ifdjail^: ' check by discovery.' 

828. IBar bem nod^ aBpl|e(fett : 'was that to be prevented' (i.e. 
by a different move on Saladin^s part) ? 

825. ijfi^ toav mit biefem Steine nie retl^i glfiifU^ : *I never was 
very lucky with this piece,' contains a veiled allusion to the Sultan^s 
lack of fortune with those f rom whom the piece derives its name. 

828 ft, Sittah alludes to Saladin^s generosity and chivalry toward 
the wives and daughters of his def eated enemies. On one occasion he 
restored to liberty Guy de Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, at the inter- 
cession of his wife, Queen Sibyl — a kindness which the Christian 
monarch shortly repaid by breaking his treaty with the Sultan. At 
another time the little sister of his enemy es-Salih begged of him the 
Castle of Azaz, which he had just captured f rom her brother af ter a 
hard siege. Saladin granted the request and sent the girl home laden 
with gifts. See Lane-Poole, '' Saladin,'' pp. 223, 146. 

881. 3^ l^abe feine «te^r: *Ishall not useit any more,' or 'I 
shall play as if I had lost it.' 

832. @fi^a^ : at each utterance of this word Sittah makes a move, 
to which Saladin in tum makes his counter-move and is answered by 
Sittah' s next check. Sittah, who has her attack planned in advance, 
is justified in moving rapidly, a.s long as her plan is not broken up ; 
but Saladin ought under these circumstances to take more time for 
reflection than the conditions of dramatic representation allow us to 
assume here. The evident rapidity of Saladin's moves at this point 
is one of the strongest evidences of his recklessness in play. 

833-835. ^iäjt ♦ ♦ • gleiti^tliel : ' not quite, you can interpose your 
knight, or do whatever eise you care to. It makes no difference.' 

839. bie glatten Steine: 'the smooth' or 'uncarved pieces.' The 
Koran prohibits the use of Images of men or animals. One strict sect 
of Mohammedans played chess, therefore, only with uncarved pieces. 
Lessing assumes that the priests would use nothing eise, so Saladin in 
his games with the Iman (or Imän), the head priest of a Mohammedan 
mosque, was forced to employ them. The episode is undoubtedly in- 
troduced, however, to show that Saladin was not a strict literalist 
in religious matters. 

842. $er(uft min ^ormanb : * the vanquished seeks excuse.' 

845-846. ^udi f * ♦ ♦ fhtm^fen : i.e. by praising your Opponent 
bejond the truth. 
^^' Serftreuet: one editor (CMxmc»^ Äft^Ä \iet^ ^ "^lay on the two 
meanings of the words jet^tteueu ohöl 2^tx\\x«vx\xx^,<^. T\Ä\^\XKt^<i»5!s^ 
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either * absent-mindedness * or * pleasurable diversion ' ; the verb jet^ 
{treuen means either Ho distract^ or *to amuse/ Professor Curme 
believes that Sittah makes a conscious pun. Saladin asks, '* What can 
have amused (or distracted) you ? " Sittah answers, " Surely not your 
absent-mindedness/' Others, notably Düntzer, take the view that the 
ezclamation S)eine ^ev\ixeuun% freiließ ntc^t I is ironical, with no pun 
intended. 

860. SEBettlt : cf . note to 1. 266. 

851. gieriger : eifriger would now be more common in this sense. 

852. e3 « « * loiSgel^t : i.e. the war. Actually the truce lasted until 
after Saladin's death in 1193. 

857 ft. Richard and Saladin had a great admiration f or each other, 
a f act which is testified to by all contemporary historians. The sub- 
jects and associates of both looked somewhat askance at their 
f riendship however. 

Richard's only legitimate brother was John, at this time in Eng- 
land doing his best to usurp Richard' s power. There never was any 
Suggestion of marrying him to a sister of Saladin. Probably Lessing 
had Richard's bastard brother William in mind. But the marriage 
between him and Sittah is pure fiction. In the autumn of 1191, 
however, Richard proposed to make peace with the Sultan and 
withdraw from the Holy Land on the foUowing terms: "el-Adil 
(Saladin's brother, called Saphadin by the Crusaders, — Lessing's 
Melek) was to marry Richard's sister Joan, the widowed queen of 
Sicily, who should be dowered with the coast cities Acre (called Acca 
by Arabians), Ascalon, and Jaffa, and live at Jerusalem. Saladin, on 
his part, was to endow el-Adil with the rest of Palestine, besides 
what he already held in fief , and the wedded pair should reign over 
the land. The cross was to be surrendered, prisoners to be f reed, the 
Templars and Hospitallers to be given establishments." (Lane-Poole, 
"Saladin," p. 329.) For some time Saladin seemed to look with favor 
on the proposal. But the Church opposed the matter of the mar- 
riage violently. Negotiations were carried on for a while in a 
desultory way and then dropped. 

Lessing has elaborated the incident here and laid especial emphasis 
on the religious obstacle made by the Christians, for the purpose 
of bringing out his Saladin' s catholicity of temper and contracting 
unfavorably with it the bigotry of the Christians. For a discussion 
of Lessing' s treatment of the character of Saladin see Introduction^ 
pp. lyjij S, and Ixxxv S, 
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868-870. ^entt felBft bad * * * bett SBerglanBett tob^i : ' f or even 

those things which, springing from thöir founder^s example, season 
superstition with humanity/ äBirjt is a Middle German dialectical 
form f or würgt. 

872. A strong adversative conjunction is implied after the colon, 
such as fonbern or bod^. 

874. 9^ofl^ : in addition to being their leader. 

876. IBaiS Sttgettb = xoavum fage id^ 2;ugenb ?— fei» 9^iiiite : very 
emphatlc as in contradistinction to feine 2^ugenb* 

880-888. ^tl meittft ♦ . . lieben toofftet : ' you mean, why eise 
would they demand that you two also, you and Melek, be Christians 
in name before you would love Christians in marriage.' 

885. gettiSrtigett : *realize.' 

886. ^atm ttttb 9)^Sttttttt: 'male and female.' The broadest of all 
classifications. 

887. amf eligfeiteti : 'follies.' 

895-896. ^afi bed mittttS ^otttn ©efa^r ni^t laufe : ' that their 
advantage as knights may run no risk.' 

897-898. atbttn : for albernen. Cf . note to 1. 235. — Hub ob ♦ ♦ . 
gelänge : * and (to see) whether a good blow Struck in a hurry might 
not perhaps succeed.' 

902. IBät^ aUt» fOttft nnr, wie t» mü%tt : *if only everything eise 
were as it should be.' 

908. @r • « * Otttn : * he cannot see his way clear, there is pres- 
sure on all sides.' 

910. »ürb^ge: 'deign.' 

921. ^ad ift für toa» no4 weniger al» nx^t» : freely, ' instead of 
receiving something I get less than nothing.* 

925. ^a» gönnen ? ^tm — 3^r »igt iamf^l : Al-Hafi's whole 
thought is : SQßaä rebet 3^r t>om ©önnen ? ^enn ^f)x bad ®elb bod^ nic^i 
nel^men xooUt, — gl^r n)i^t iawol^l, wie 3§r eä ftetä gemacht l^abt. The 
meaning of his vague hint is presently made clear. Knowing her 
brother's difficulties, Sittah has abstained from drawing the amount 
of her winnings out of his treasury. 

926. S5ft : equivalent to * sh ' or ' hush.' — ^dnnt^iS Chtll^ ttttr felber 
erft : ' eam it (your good luck) yourself first.' 

927. ^ieSBeigen: 'the white pieces.» 

932 ff. We have heard already that Al-Hafi is an enthusiastic 
chess player and an expert. "üpon a moment's examination of the 
positioDs of the pieces be seea a 'Sj^oy Iot %^^ämi\ö \^\.TiSH^\dinaelf. 
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984. ^ofl^ ! bOfl^ : ' yeß 1 yes 1 ' 

986. Staob direction. noii^ fo : i. e. lost in thought. 

940. Commentators and biographers cite a parallel to this scene 
in Lessing^s own experience. Lessing^s friend, Moses Mendelssohn, 
was playing once with Abram Wulff, and, considering the game lost, 
was about to overtum the pieces, when another Jew who was Standing 
by Struck him a sharp blow on the head and then proceeded to show 
him how he should move. (Schmidt, " Lessing," II, 879.) 

948. ^ ftrftnBt ^dl gern : * he likes to ma^e resistance.' 

959-958. ifi^ f^iele länger bie äRnntnterei nici^i mit : 'I '11 no longer 
be a party to this mummery.' 

958. iefli^etben: here *discreet.' Heyne's "Wörterbuch" cites 
this passage as an Illustration of the word used in the sense of artig. 

960. feierltti^: *eamestly/ 

962. Herbitten : erbitten would now be used. 

964-965. £a§ • • • ift : Met not a trifle affect you more than it 
deserves.* 

968. i^t: cf. note to 1. 372. 

971. Soften: 'payments.' 

985-986. aSBer ^tttte ♦ ♦ ♦ ntein S3mber : 'who but you my brother 
had made me rieh enough to do this.' 

989. IBenn : cf . note to 1. 266. 

990. @ttt StUih, diu Si^toert, diu ^ferb — nnb (Sinen ®ott : Sala- 
din's motto was said to have been, **A garment, a horse, and one 
God." Lessing included in it also a sword, in viewof Saladin's military 
prowess. There is some doubt, however, whether the motto is not 
altogether fictitious. Stanley Lane-Foole, the author of a recent life 
of Saladin, who has made use of the best Oriental sources, does not 
mention it except in quotation of Lessing, and says that it smacks 
too much of knight-errantry to be in keeping with the Sultan's 
character. 

1007-1009. Unb * * • 4^er$en : ' and there is no abatement to be had 
f rom my God. He is well enough satisfied with so little, with my heart. ' 

1018-1014. broffeln : for erbrofleln. — menn ♦ . . toorben : 'if you 
had caught me with a balance. I might, to be sure, with impunity have 
risked being caught embezzling.' 

1020-1021. 9lodl bin i^ ♦ ♦ ♦ nill^t : ' I am not yet entirely depleted.' 

1022. ^aS fel^Ite notS^ : a common phrase in German, about equiva- 
lent generally to our *That caps the climaz 1 ' 

1029. tonil^ert: 'increaAes.' 
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1082. gfrenttb : Hafi, having leamed of Nathan^s anreadiness to 
lend the Sultan money, now tries to save him f rom a requisition. The 
eccentric treasurer, whose notions of money and affairs were probably 
of the vaguest bef ore he assumed office, had counted upon Nathan to 
''help him sustain his Charge with honor," as he told him (11. 434 f.). 
But a growing acquaintance with the Sultan^s destitution had con- 
vinced even this unpractical Idealist that his f riend could hardly make 
a worse venture than to send an argosy into the troubled sea of im- 
perial finance. He did not press his proposal strongly with Nathan on 
their first meeting, as we have seen. And now that he has added proof 
of the desperateness of the Situation, he does all in his power to saf e- 
guard his f riend, even to sacrificing his own honor. 

1086. 9Rii4 bettft ht» 9(itiSbntifiS tto4 veci^t ttiol^I :' I still recall the 
expression very clearly.' SJlic^ bcnit is very rare. The ordinary form 
is eg bcnIt mir, although gebenlen is more frequently used in the 
sense of ' remember.' 

1047. @o ma^^S boil^ gar fo ^tSfltdit mit il^m ni^i ftel^n : ' he can't 
be in such a bad way after all then.* 

1052-1058. 9^un * * * ttiieber fein : * well, if he is rieh once more, 
he will probably be called wise again too.* 

1054. SEBad tneittfit hn, ^aft, toettn bu bief eu attgittgft: ' what do you say 
to approaching him ' or * how would it be if you approached him, Hafi?* 

1055. Uttb toad hti if^m : is elliptical f or Unb toad foQ td^ bei i^m 
machen ? — borgen : means both * borrow ' and * lend.' Here it is used 
in the former sense ; in the next line in the latter. 

1056. ^0 fetltlt 3^r i^n : ironical. The real meaning is 3)0 fennt 
3^t i^n nic^t. Now that Hafi is comered in his attempt to convey the 
Impression that Nathan has lost his money, he tries to find another 
means of escape f or him. 

1068. fottft: 'formerly.' 

1062-1068. er ttieifi ju leben: 'he is a man of the world.' The 
expression is a translation of the French idiom savoir vivre. 

1067. itttb gibt bielletfi^i tro^ @a(abtn : ' and gives perhaps to via 
with Saladin ' or 'as much as Saladin.' 

1069. fottber ^nfel^n : ' without ostentation.' 

1075. ^a fel^t nun Utiäj bett ^uHn ttiteber : 'when it comes to 
that, behold at once the Jew again.' 

1078-1080. Sebeig ♦ * ♦ gans aUtin : * every '' God reward you for 
Jt " (tbe thanka of the recipient) that is spoken in the world he would 
Jike to elicit all alone.^ 
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1082. ^teäRUbM 'generosity.' 

10S6'1087. S^at hin iiift ♦ ♦ ♦ mit il^m gef^auttt: 'to be sure, rela- 
tions between us have been for some time a bit strained/ 

1094. The picture given in the preceding scene of Saladin^s attitude 
toward money matters is true to history. He spent everything he 
pcNSsessed in the Holy War, which was the dearest object of his life. 
But it was not only in the prosecution of his political schemes that 
he was lavish. Generosity was almost a vice with him. He gave with 
an open hand to every supplicant. *' Money he compared to mere 
dust, and he hated to refuse it to him who asked." He was preyed 
upon by a host of beggars in consequence. If his commands had been 
carried out, he would not have had the means for many of his cam- 
paigns ; but his treasurers always tried to keep a secret balance on 
hand to meet emergencies. When he died there was but one dinar and 
a few silver coinsinthetreasury. Nor did he possess any land, build- 
ings, or personal property. Probably no other ruler of equal eminence 
and power has ever left so little at his death. 

1098. S3etrtegett : archaic for Betrügen. 

1108. Salotttoitd itnb ^anibiS ©rSier: medieval chroniclers, fol- 
lowing Josephus's *' Jewish Antiquities," relate that Solomon placed 
a great treasure in the tomb of his f ather David. Thirteen hundred 
years later one side of the tomb was opened by a high priest and an 
immense sum found, then under Herod the other side was opened 
with equally pleasing results. The idea that a magic word is needed 
to open treasure houses or other repositories is common in Eastem 
fanciful literature and by no means unknown in European. 

1112. $dfett)t(i^ter : because only wicked people would be malicious 
enough to deprive others of the use of their treasure af ter they them- 
selves were gone. 

1116. @eitt@aumtier treibt auf äffen Strafen: * his beast of bürden 
journeys on every highway.' Etymologically ©aumtier is any beast 
of bürden. The wor^ is generally associated with some member of 
the horse tribe, but here, of course, cameis are meant. 

112Ö. 2Bie etngefitittttttt mit \thtv (BttiM^tii : literally, 'how in 
harmony with every beauty,' i.e. how open to everything beautiful. 

1130-1132. asie? oberttiar^eig. . • entflie^etifattti: * how can that 
be ? or can it really be possible that even the best of his race cannot 
quite escape the f aults of his race ? * 

1184. Sei bettt, ttiie il^ttt tooKe : * be that as it may ^ is about «usi 
doße an English translation as can \>ft ToaÄa cä. XJkä ^^"äsä, ''^>ö& 
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ezpression belongs in the same category with loie betit aud^ fei. Both 
seem at first sight ungrammatical. But the subjects of fei and mUt 
are, of course, not the datives, but an ed which has been suppressed. 
The phrases would read then : fei ed bent/ loie ed if^m iDoQe, and nie 
ed bem auc^ fei ; literally, * be it with respect to that as it may wish 
with respect to it,' and ' however it may be with respect to that.' An 
old dative of respect or specification, once common, survives in these 
and a f ew similar expressions. Cf . 11. 1346, 1347. 
1189. S3eibir: 'inyour mind.' 

1141. niir i^t : für ie^t, or vorläufig. Cf . note to 1. 94. 

1142. $aram : the modern form is §arem, the woman's apartment 
in the houses of rieh Orientais. 

ScENE lY. We are to assume that only a short time has elapsed 
since the fourth scene of Act I. Meanwhile Nathan has been re- 
moving the stains of travel and now comes forth f reshly clad to 
meet and thank the rescuer of his daughter. The scenes in the palace 
of the Sultan are to be conceived as simultaneous with the last two 
or three scenes of Act I. 

1160-1162. @ie ttiirb t^n gaitj gemil nerdireti ^aüeti: *she has 

certainly lost track of him.' Probability or uncertainty, which is ex- 
pressed by the future perf ect, is here counteracted by ganj getDi^. — 
%nä^ tooffi ttili^t : ' oh, I dare say not.' 

1167-1168. treffen SBn^ltat i^r Seüeti fei : sc. su oerban!en. ^o^U 
tat is dative. 

1162. &an^ etload anbred tiiifi^ fiii^ rege : i.e. love instead of simple 
gratitude. Becha's replies show that she is all-unconscious of it, if 
it exlst. 

1169. bergen: verbergen. 

1171. ^ad ein für aUtmal ift abgetan : the prose order would be 
S)ag ift ein für aQemal abgetan. 

1179. SBaö gift^ö : here equivalent to nidjt wal^r ? 

1184. ftie^It : here * hides,' a bold figure. 

1191-1192. ^afi maüit miäi feine ran^e Sngenb ftn^en : *his blunt 
virtue almost makes me hesitate.' 

1196. @in l^ungling ttiie ein ^ann : ' a youth and yet a man.' 

1196. prallen: ^elastic' 

1198. SBö fa^ ifi^ bofi^ bergleiii^en : something in the Templar's 
appearance reminds him of some one eise, he cannot at once re- 
member whom» 

1202. »mit^ix 'stay.' 
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1218-1219. (Sd « * * in bie ^&ian^t p fii^Iageit : ed auf ®IM unb 
UnglüdE magcn or auf 8 ©picl fc^cn, 'to risk.' The word ©djanjc was 
originally a gaming term, borrowed from the French cliance. 

1221-1224. @r0| titib ah\ditnli&i • • * an&^tmtiOitn : * noble and 
detestable ! — Yet the turn of phrase is conceivable {or can easily 
be explained). Modest nobility flees behind a despicable exterior in 
Order to escape admiration.' 

1282-1284. 2)ürft !3^r • ♦ • 9it\äitnm tlü^Ctt : ' might you then not 
use that better thing which he has, in spite of the f act (of his being 
a Jew) ? Might you not use his wealth ? ' 

1288. ^e^e : now usually written JJc^cn. 

1240. mit eittd : cf . note to 1. 104. 

1242-1248. er ift fo ^xtmlidi no&i im @tanbe: 'it is in pretty good 
condition still.* 

1249. ^Iti&i: ^onthespot.' 

1250. ^(eif etl : an older and now rarer form than f^led. 

1252. dt ])at ber Xtop^tn meljr : some commentators have seen in 
this remark a veiled allusion to an unhappiness of the Templar^s 
which has led him to tears. This explanation seems a trifle f ar-f etched. 
There is no other ref erence in the play to unhappy events in his lif e, 
and he is not a melancholy youth or one who could be suspected of a 
tendency to become lachrymose without strong reason. The drops are 
probably nothing but raindrops, which must have fallen upon him 
in countless scores during his military career. 

1257. (Sntt SMt felber JU umfaffen : the demonstrative Orientais 
often expressed their gratitude or asked a Service in this f ashion. 

1259-1260. !31|r f e^t ♦ ♦ . f C^r f}>i^ : ' you choose your words very 
well — very cleverly.' 

1262. @tem tttib ncrf^ettt ^nä^, toie S^r mUt: 'feign and dis- 
semble as you will.* Curme suggests "semble and dissemble," to 
preserve the play on words. 

1268. Sl0])t iljrc ^rüfttug : * avoided putting her to the test.' 

1277. %u&i • • « bort : gute äßenfd^en is understood. 

1278. ffftxt • • • ])er : * this difference does not amount to much.' 

1284. ^niirr ben ^ttu)i)iett : the usual form of ^norr is Jinorren ; that 
of ^nuppen is ^nubbe or Knubben. They both mean practically the same 
thing, namely, a knot or a gnarl. jinubben is a Low German word. The 
line might be rendered, *only the knot must get on nicely with the gnarl . * 

1285. 9htr mufi ein ^ipfeld^en ftd^ uiii^t Hermesen : * only one Ilttle 
tree-top must not presume to think.^ 
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1288. 3Rettffi^ettlltft!elei : ^criticismof the human race.' 

1297-1801. SBetttl ])at* * « atö i^: 'when and where has the 
pious mania of believing one has the better God, and of f orcing this 
better God upon the whole world as the best, shown itsell in its black- 
est form more than here and now ? ' The f oUy and f Utility of religious 
f anaticism has rarely been more stnkingly exhibited than in Falestine 
at the time of the Crusades. The Templar, who is a remarkably 
open-minded youth, has seen that the three great religions there 
represented were contesting f or f undamentally the same belief, yet 
they were at swords^ points. The first effect upon the mind of one 
who was not naturally disposed to f anatical partisanship himself was 
to make him skeptical in regard to all matters religious. It is in the 
bittemess of this State of mind that his meeting with Nathan occurs. 

1806-1807. ^era^tet meiti ^oU, fö f cljr Sljr \»M : and yet Nathan 
was a sincere Jew, by no means ashamed of his race. But just now he 
pref ers to emphasize the purely man-to-man relation. 

1816. nerfattttt: 'misjudged.' 

1325. Uttfrer fütdlU : this is one of the cleverest touches in char- 
acterization which the play contains. By the one little word with 
which he assumes Joint possession of Recha he shows us more of his 
youth, his impetuosity, his generosity, and, above all, his love, than 
we have gathered before from several pages füll of well-conceived 
ideas and expressions of uncompromising honesty. 

1880. (Bott, ber Btdtan : Daja^s awe of the Sultan seems to com- 
bine the humility of his Oriental subjects and the fear of the Christiaii 
woman f or the visible head of the Infidels. 

1832. mxt^thta&it : cf . note to 1. 116. 

1837. geftreuger dritter : 'most worthyknight.» The word gcfkeng 
is a strengthened form of ftreng. Streng is a cognate of the English 
^^strong '* and in the older dialects meant the same, but later came to 
have the meaning of 'severe' or 'strict.' ©cftrcng was used with titles 
of princes or nobles in much the same sense as the English '^ dread ^' 
in "dread sovereign," where it means little more than "powerful." 
And so here. It is merely a mark of extreme def erence. 

1345. totnn anberd bem fn ift: the meaning of the clause may 

perhaps best be rendered by a somewhat free paraphrase, * if what 

I hear is really true/ ^nbetä is less common to-day in such cases 

than jeboc^ or übrigen^. For the construction of bem cf . note to 

l 1134. 

1847. s>m atttvhing» ift ^o : ci. note \ö\, \\^. 
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1848. ^bwcdi ha9 : in prose we should expect n)0bu¥4. 

1861^1868. feinem ^ietlft ♦ ♦ ♦ feffeft : in prose the dative would be 
replacedordinarily by an feinen ^ienft. — ftanm, nnb faum : arepetition 
f or the sake of emphasis. 

1867. 9}ai4 meffen SBitten : ' in accordance with whoee will/ i.e. 
upon what terms. 

1871. ^tnn : cf . note to 1. 266. 

1874 ff. Deceit is essentially foreign to the Templar's nature, and 
in giving a f alse name and an untrue account of hls parentage he does 
it clumsily. His hesitation and air of brayado excite Nathan^s su»- 
picions and set him thinking about the striking resemblance between 
the Templar and some one whom he has known in years gone by. He 
presently remembers the young man^s counterpart, his friend Wolf 
von Filnek. 

1878. fmtlen : a coarse word. The Templar endeavors to cover 
ap his embarrassment by a show of bittemess. 

1880-1881. ^odi niafttm ♦ ♦ ♦ mtf^t nnb me^r : 'but why do you 

continue to gaze at me more and more intently ? ' 

1886. ^ubfii^aft : we should now use SBefanntfc^aft. 

1892. marf: Uossed.' 

1894. ^ngettBrannen : the pref erred modern form is Slugenbrauen. 

1406. mir min : Stands f or von mir miU. 

1418. ^eitt ^emiffen: this is a sly thrust at Daja^s reiterated 
conscientious scruples. In Act I, scene i, she makes mach of them. 

1416. S3ef(i4eibett])eii : here *discretion.^ 

1421. p ^ttd^ mottt^ ifi^ tttttt eüen mieber : 'I was just coming to 
see you again.' 

1426. fo ift ed rii^tig : * that is what I expected. * 

1482. $)i>i mit onfelitt mitt W» niäit : ' but I wül not stand by 
and look on.' 

1446-1450. ^uSfi^ltn hx& auf bie B^^^n: the slang phrases 'clean 
out' or 'suck dry' come nearer the German than any Standard 
English expressions. — ^oUV t& mo^I ♦ ♦ ♦ ber^ttugem : 'am I to 
stand by and watch (his) extravagance borrow and borrow f rom the 
previously never empty storehouses of your wise charity, until the 
poor little home-bred mice starve to death in them ? ' 

1462. !3a: 'indeed!' 

1466. eben bafi : eben aI3. 

1460. ftanb ttod^ gatt$ foba: * still stood there all intact.' — @ttiit: 
ethical dative. 
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1468-1464. (St bnvfte • • « i^r @l4ai4 : ' he only needed to move 
his king up to a pawn, in reply to her check/ 

1466. fn Mam bcr ffinält gftlb : * in this way his Castle woiüd get 
an opening.* 9lod^e is now called 2^urm. 

1470. in ^lamptn : the more usual phrase is auf einen 5l(umpen er 
auf einen Raufen werfen, 'to overtum.' 

1478-1479. &Ui&itoofiH galt ed teilte timlie 9htfi : 'nevertheless the 
stake was no mere song.' ©ine tau^e 92u| is an empty nut. — @e(b 
])itt • • • ffiadlt ; nili^t : this speech of Nathan^s is a bit of playful ban- 
tering, with an undertone of serious admiration for his friend^s skill 
at the game. 

1481. ^opf: 'fellow.' 

1484. Burgen : cf . note to 1. 1066. 

1488. ^nä^tt : here ' usury.' This view is strictly medieval. In 
ancient times and well through the Middle Ages, money was regarded 
as unproductive. The principle of Investment was not recognized. 
When a person borrowed money he did it as a last desperate resort. 
As there was in consequence relatively little lending of money, 
exorbitant rates of interest were charged. The Church, however, 
vigorously opposed the practice of usury, and so it came about that 
the Jews were almost the only money lenders during the Middle 
Ages. The rates which they charged justify Al-Hafi^s Statement. 

1489. (BfltUtn : cf . note to 1. 370. 
1495. hinüber: 'trash/ i.e. money. 

1498. ^elf : a cloak such as the dervishes wore. 

1604-1506. SBer überlegt ♦ ♦ • sn bürfen : ' whoever considers (a 
course of action) seeks reasons for avoiding it.' 

1506. ^aU ttttb ^aH : * at once.' The figure is drawn from hunt- 
ing, to express an unappreciably brief interval of time — the interval 
between the report of the gun and the fall of the game. 

1610. bad ^eine : ' your affairs.' 

1611. puffen: 'nonsense.' 

Act III 

1619. noä^ fn ba(b : 'at once.' 

1628. ^n iebem näii^fitett ^ngenblidfe : ' in every coming moment.' 
1524. (gr : refers to ^ugenblid. 

läJ^3. O htt liemtftttf listen Sot^d^a^ X Vu li^aam^'s time the genitive 
was still frequentlj used in exclom^AivoiÄ, ex^-ainvsÄL ^ä ^ ^tslHx^^kA. 
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cause. Although the construction still occurs, it is generally giving 
place to the nominative or a prepositional phrase. Cf . Curme 265, C, b ; 
Thomas 266 ; Joynes-Meissner 436, c. 

1686. {tfi^ be^ttcn: *expand* or ^swell.^ The first three speeches 
of Becha are actually only one speech. She is interrupted by Daja, 
but not diverted f rom her train of thought. It is only after Daja^s 
next remark that she answers her directly. 

1646. bic : a Compound relative. It Stands f or bieQenigen) bie or 
bte(iemgen) welche. 

1660. ^itrii^ bett : * through whose agency.^ 

1666. SBcm eignet ®9tt : literally, * to whom does Grod belong ? ' 
By this rendering, however, the f orce of the German phrase is greatly 
impaired. It would better be preserved by the translation * who owns 
God ? * Incidentaily it might be remarked that Becha^s reasoning is 
eminently unmedieval and even un-Hebraic, to say nothing of its 
being rather a prof ound sentiment f or a maiden of Becha^s years in 
any clime and time. As a matter of fact, the idea was advanced 
enough f or a mature eighteenth-century thinker. 

1662-1668. SBaö tat er • * • nurpf^iicgeln : ' what has he ever done 
to you, that you should always picture to me my happiness as f ar f rom 
him as possible ? ' 

1670-1674. ^tli felbcr ♦ ♦ ♦ f ö f^tuinbelttb : ' I myself f eel my 
ground, however beautif ully they may adom it, so exhausted, so im- 
poverished by your flowers, f eel myself in their f ragrance, their sour- 
sweet f ragrance, so stupefied, so dizzy.' 

1677-1679. 9lnt ffi^ISgt ♦ ♦ ♦ gemalzt : ' only it does not agree with 
me, and even your angel — how near he came to making me a f ool I ' 

1687. Glaube : ' creed.» 

1689-1692. ^odi f0 titel • * • nidit abfängt: *but so much the 
more consoling to me was the doctrine that devotion to God does not 
depend at all upon our vague conception of God.' For a discussion of 
the meaning of tDö^nen see Kluge, "Etymologisches Wörterbuch." 

1600. 0b Ottfi^ ef • • « : Becha's thought is interrupted. It is not 
possible to say definitely how she would have completed it. Probably, 
however, her idea was, ' whether he too will feel as you dö.' 

1602. 9tut Ijter ^ercl« : 'this way, pleaae.' 

1608. ^ied : her extravagant gratitude. 

1616. i^m in feinen Ernten : a combination of the possessive ad- 
jective construction and the construction with the dative ot tM 
possessor, JJitÄer aione wo\üd \)Q Qiio\x]^\i, 
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1618. ^n (Sntopa treibt bev SBeitl : Orientais are almost universally 
temperate in the use of wine. For Mohammedans its use is prohibited. 
Such was not the case with the Crusaders. 

161^1622. Sem^en^ciTCti * « « attd SBaffer^nIeti : ' Templars must 
act thus, you know ; like dogs of somewhat superior training they 
must f etch from fire as well as from water.* 

1625. ^iiH UM anUefi : ' addressed you harshly.' 

1627. ^a& (ie| ftd^ §n em)i{ttibni4 xlkHitU : ' that was taking too 
cruel a revenge.' 

1640. nerftettt : * disgulses.' — Stagb direction. er • « « fi(i^ I9ie 
tierliert: this is an idiomatic use of mit* The force of the phrase 
might be rendered by * he seems to lose himself / 

1641. Stage direction. ^edgleifi^etl : refers here to the preced- 
ing stage direction, and means that she likewise is lost for a moment 
in silent contemplation of her visitor. 

1644-1646. i^o : an archaic yariant of i^t. The modern je^t was 
derived from two Middle High German words, ic and juo. A number 
of yariant forms resulted, of which i^t, i^o, ie|t, and jje^o still sur- 
yiyed at the end of the eighteenth Century,, giying place finally to jc|t 
alone. — 3ii^ » . » feitt : the sight of Recha is all that is needed to fan 
the Templar^s passion into flame. As he becomes aware of it he f ears 
some outbreak of his own impetuosity which will startle Kecha and 
perhaps injure his cause. The place and half-clandestine manner of 
meeting are propitious for such, and the more he realizes it the more 
his embarrassment grows upon him, until he cuts the danger short by 
his abrupt departure. 

1646. fotttet fein getuefcn: the modern prose rendering of this 
phrase would be wo ^f)V nic^t l^ättct fein f ollcn. According to modern 
usage the modal auxiliaries are construed only with the infinitiye of 
another yerb ; the tense is in each case represented by the inflection 
of the modal. Here the modal is construed with a perfect participle. 
This corresponds with the English usage and f ormerly was a common 
construction in German. Already in Lessing's time, howeyer, it had 
mainly giyen way to the modern construction. 

1647. That he cannot at once recall the name of the far-famed 
sacred mountain is a most striking eyidence of his conf usion. 

1656 ff. In Breunlng yon Buchenbach's " Orientalische "Rey^,** 

published in 1612 and known to Lessing, the holy mountain is de- 

scribed and the Statement made that Ihe tra-yelers f ound the descent 

more difäcult than the ascent. By mal^sMift -vjfi» oi ^JjsäI-ärX.^MV^.Xä^ 
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f act, Lessing helps to give us a new view of Becha's character hith- 
erto undiscovered. From what we have seen of her before we might 
be inclined to suppose that she altemated between moods of extreme 
emotionalism and a kind of painf ully precocious intellectuality. But 
her conduct in this scene dispels that illusion. We see her as she is, 
a chil(^ and yet a woman ; a delightf ul mixture of inexperience and 
wisdom, of naive, almost childish interest in all that is unfamiliar, 
however trivial, and of sound good sense ; possessed of a rare touch 
of humor withal, and of poise in her social relations. 

1668-1672. The prose order would be nun pctbcigt Sl^r baS Säckeln, 
t)€rfc^n)eigt Q^t), wie (or al8) ic^ noc^ erft etc. 

1680. O mid^ S^erge^Iifi^ett : an accusative of exclamation. The 
construction is not very common. 

1688. mtm'xäi: 'Ibelieve.' 

1697-1698. ($d foii^t ttnb fn« tli^t mttloältn: *it boils and (he 
means) it shall not boil ovei;.^ Daja refers of course to his passion, 
which she has noted with satisf action. 

1710-1711. toa» id^ ^d^f^eud hxt gef^e^en Umdt, Mt^ : ' the most 
which I might confess to you would be.' 

1714. @cttt Uötter 3(nWicf : * a füll view of him.' 

1718. ^dl tbtn niOit : * I do not wish it,' or ' that is exactly what I 
don't wish.' 

1721. meii^felt : in English we should say * quickens.' 

1780. SBad Äält': elliptical for waä rcbcft bu pon Äältc ? 

1782. Staqb direction. im ^tttintttttn, gegen bic 2^fire : as he 
enters he addresses a servant outside the door. 

1786-1786. Sttft btt hnOi . * * Hör : * why, you act as if a battle 
were before you 1 ' 

1788. fott beforgeu (äffen : * I must cause (some one) apprehension.' 

1742-1748. Um ®elb ♦ ♦ ♦ ab^ttbangen : ' to worry money from 
a Jew.' 

1744-1746. 3« fold^eu ♦ ♦ ♦ mir 5« ffi^affen: 'is it possible that I 
am at last brought tosuch petty tricks in order to procure the pettiest 
of petty things ? ' 

1761-1768. ^te Sfi^Iinge ♦ ♦ ♦ fttrii^tfamen ^uben : ' the snare is 
laid, you know, only for the miserly, apprehensive, timid Jew,' öe« 
forgt is generally used instead of beforg(id^ in this sense. 

1764. f : * by virtue of his nature.' 

1764-1766. blo^ ein ♦ ♦ ♦ JJ^be : *merely «*q. ox<i\aa.T5 ^«^^ 

1774. itfäiöntn : for bcjd^btt\öeu. 
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1776-1776. ^ad fehle • * * §er!nrii4t : * my only anziety is that the 
delicate, sharp-pointed thing may break in my clumsy band.' He 
means Sittah^s plan, which we are shortly to see carried into execution. 

1777. aBiß imdgefft^rt fein : one of the idiomatic uses of tooUen, 
where will is imputed to inanimate things; translate, *must.' The 
passive is here f ormed with fein instead of toerben, in accordance with 
the older usage (see note to 1. 767). This construction is still quite 
frequent. 

1779-1781. ^dl tätige * * • atö Beffer : * I dance as I can, and indeed 
I should prefer to do it worse rather than better/ Saladin means 
that he would rather fall while conducting the Coming interview in 
accordance with the dictates of bis own blunt honesty than succeed 
by resorting to underhanded methods. The figure of a dancing bear 
was perhaps in Lessing^s mind. 

1783. Sc. eg ift toal^r before ba(* 

1789. 3« {tfi^ ^eritttter : ' down on th^ir own level.' 

1794. mnn X&i fuß htfttfin : ' if I am to carry it through.' 

1798. 92nr ofint ^xätt: *have no fear.* The use of nur here 
is very idiomatic. A literal translation would not reproduce the 
meaning. 

1800. uennft bu bid^ titii^i, nettttt bid^ bad ^nR: *your people call 

you so, if you do not yourself .' 

1806-1806. SBetiti bem »öHe »eife ♦ . ♦ Hag : cf . note to 1. 448. 

1809. ber CHgetlttä^igfte : Hhe most self-interested man.' 

1811-1812. !3(^ ^öre b^ ♦ ♦ ♦ »tttp: *Ihearyouprovingwhatyou 
are trying to deny.' The fact that Nathan has thought so profoundly 
on the subject is proof in itself that the appellation "the Wise" 
belongs to him. 

1819. ttodfeue Vernunft : ' cold reason.' 

1827. ^d^adittni here scarcely strenger than ^bargain.' 

1828. ^a& ber ^uni^eritt : * that 's f or the eavesdropper.' Saladin 
is sure that Sittah is concealed behind the curtain, where she can 
overhear the interview. 

1833. ^tnn i^ unk>er40])(ett . ♦ ♦ : Nathan Starts to say, 'If I may 
speak freely . . .' 

1834-1836. %n&i botattf bin idi . . . niä^i • . « geftetieirt : *nor is 

that just now my business (what I am aiming at) with you.' 

1841-1842. etttgeleu^iet : * satisfied.' — ettltati, iä^ bin ein 3ttbM 
note the mmple dignity of this xepVy . 'So MüovjavV. ot ^ii^lanation could 
be half so effecüve. 
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laiS. Ser d^rift ift jUiiflltetl und : i.e. chronologically. The date 
of the Hegira, which is considered as the beginning of Moham- 
medanism, was 622 a.d. 

1848. (Sin^ält: ^conviction.' 

1862. Cü fte t»9fiH f^ottliit * « * : sc. id^ tnöd^te tDiffen ; 'I wonder if 
she is listening. I will play the spy upon her.^ He refers to Sittah. 

1866-1867. 3iH Bht auf ®clb gefaxt : ' I was prepared for money,' 
i.e. a demand for money. 

1868. fo hwc, fn Ülaitl : * as it were, in ready cash.^ 

1869-1870. mnn tioii^ ntalit Wkn%t : the whole thought is wenn 
eS nod^ uralte SRünse wäre. Bef ore the days of coinage it was customary 
to weigh the amount of gold or silver given in exchange. 

1872. ^ic nur ber &tmptl madii : ' which only the stamp legalizes.' 
— fßtttt : ' counter.' 

1874. eittftreifi^eit : 'tieup.' 

1877. Nathan means, * is he not perhaps sincere in his demand for 
the truth ? ' 

1881-1882. er Prjte ♦ ♦ ♦ in« ^au»X 'he plunged so hastily into 
the thick of the matter.^ The usual form of the idiom is mit ber 
2^üre ing gaud faUen. 

1886. Stocfjitbc : ' out-and-out Jew,^ i.e. in the matter of belief. 

1888. ^ttiS ivar^d : he means the story which flashes across his mind. 

1891. @0 ift boiS Sf^lb ^ier reist : he has sent Sittah away from 
her hiding place. 

1900. toann : cf . note to 1. 266. 

1902. ^erbefferer ber ^tU mtb bed ®ef e^ed : Saladin was so called 
in Marinas Histoire de Saladin^ the best European account of the Sultan 
up to Lessing^s time and one of his chief historical sources of Informa- 
tion in regard to the character of Saladin. This would seem to be simply 
a translation of his surname. His given name was Tusuf, and his 
füll appellation el-Melik en-Nasir Salah-ed-din Yusuf ihn Ayyub. Of 
this the Europeans took the Salah-ed-din and contracted it into 
Saladin. Over the Gate of Steps in the citadel of Calro is an inscrip- 
tion designating the Sultan as founder and giving him his various 
official titles. One of these is Salah-ed-dunya wa-d-din, which Lane- 
Poole translates, ' Honor of the World and the Faith.' — @efe^ : here 
used in the ancient Biblical sense of law and religion combined. The 
Koran was a code of civil as well as moral laws. 

1911 ff. For a discussion of the Parable of the Rings^ see Intro- 

dactioD, pp. Im S, — fSot grautn 3at|xtu ; ^ Vü 9b£k&\<^T^ xaxsäs^^ %wij^ ^'^Ä 
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the color of old age, has come to be applied in a figurative sense to 
remote periods of antiquity ; cf . bic graue SSorjcit. — in Often : usually 
itn Dftcn. 

1914. ^pxtltt: 'reflected.' 

1916-1917. »er tu blefcr S^^^^t ift« *W»0 ♦ ' whoever wore it 
confident of this force.' 

1926. in ^aft : now replaced by the preposition fraft* 

1941. Q& lam $ttm ^itthtu : * it came time for him to die.* 

1946. inge^eim: now inägcljeim. — Äüttfrter : 'craftsman.» 

1960. UfiU: * Claims.' 

1974. noti feiten Urer Q^rünbe niiiit : 'not in the matter of their 
foundations/ 

1976. ÜBerUefert: Hraditional.' 

1977-1978. Sveu^ ttttb ^lauBett : *faith.' Although the two words 
are not quite synonymous, they are best rendered by one in English. 

1980-1981. k>ndj ber Seinen ? ^nii^ beren fßlnt ivir finb : the com- 
plete prose Statement of these words would be : 2)0 c^ bie Xreue unb bcn 
©(auben ber ©einen ? Xo^ bie ^reue unb ben @(auben berjenigen; 
beten 93lut wir finb ? The interrogation points are characteristic of 
Lessing's punctuation. His habit was to punctuate f reely ; he used 
commas, for example, where they were not strictly required, to in- 
dicate the slightest pause, or to set off emphatic groups of words. So 
here the interrogation points are not demanded by the sense. They 
rather suggest a rising infiection, a nic^t tDaf)V ? as if Nathan did not 
wish to be too dogmatic. 

1986. nntgefel^rt : * vice versa.' 

1990. ^ad ulkmü&it gilt non ben ^^riften : 'the same thing holds 
true for the Christians.' 

1991. »ei bem ßebenbigen : ' by the living God.' 
1994. ä^erKagien fi(i^ : 'wenttolaw.' 

2008. ^Irgmo^nen : now generally written argrool^nen. 

2006. beö falfi^en @»>ielö : 'of foulplay.' 

2011-2012. fo meif idi tuüi bon meinem Stuhle: 'I will dismiss 

you from my judgment seat.' 

2021-2022. «Die 9iinge ♦ ♦ ♦ mdi auf en : the thought is, ' Do the 
rings only make you love yourselves, and not love others ? ' 
2024. ä3et?ieger : cf . note to 1. 1098. 
2087. bttlben moHen : sc. l^at. 

2041-20^, (S§ eifre * * « nadll X ^ Vet ea^h one emulate his incor- 
ruptlble, imprejudiced love \ ' 
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2044-2046. Ott Sag §tl (egett : 'todisplay.» 

2046. 3Rlt ^tx^lidjtt ♦ ♦ ♦ SBn^Ittttt: 'with a sincere desire for 
peace, with charity.' 

2054. S3ef ^eibne : * wise,^ a still older meaning of bef (Reiben than 
that oonveyed by the word in 1. 958. See note. — @ott ! ®ott : spoken 
in hmnility and wonder. 

2064-2065. fßtmäiV» @lc(egeti]|eit jti einer fßittt : Lane-Poole says 
("Saladin," p. 870): "Petitioners wonld so crowd about him when 
he sat in audience, that they even trampled his divan, but he always 
took their petitions with his own band and attended to their griev- 
ances, and none went away empty." 

2068. ^ed baren (BM2 snniel : t)te(, loenig, mel^r, and genug were 
formerly indeclinable substantives and were f oUowed by a partitive 
genitive. This construction has for the most part given place to the 
appositional construction, although it still occasionally occurs. Cf. 
Curme 139, 3, i. 

2070. hpo fi&itt bamit ^in = wo ic^ fielet bamit §in foS, *'where 
I can put it in safekeeping'^ (Brandt). 

2072. bed ®e(bed immer me^r : cf . note to 1. 2068. 

2077. freierbingd = freiwillig, or au8 freiem 2lntriebc. 

2080. bad nämlifi^e : i.e. a loan. 

2084. Nathan adroitly brlngs the conversation round to the Tem- 
plar, as he has promised to do. Cf . 11. 1369-1870. 

2085-2086. !31)m * * * jn ht^affitn : ' I still have a great debt to 
pay him first.' 

2098-2094. mieniel • * • geftuffen: *how much of your mercy 
toward him has passed over, through his instrumentality, to me ? ' 

2105. ®ebar fte ♦ ♦ ♦ Seibenf d^aft : * even although mere Impulse 
brought it forth.' 

2107-2108. ^ngenbliifd = augenblidlic^. — Unb * * « hodi aud^ : 'and 
the other arrangement holds good, does it not ? ' Nathan refers to 
the loan. — 91) : sc. fd^abe, or eä tut mir leib. 

2115. ^eftul^n : f rom the interview with Becha, he means. 

2119-2122. @ie feljn ♦ ♦ ♦ nie jn laffen : the thought is completed 
by mar cinä. — (ftftern : we should now expect begierig. — SBaö QnU 
fdilnfi : cf . note to 1. 1730. 

2124-2125. litte : not subjunctive, but an archaic variant of litt, 
f ormed af ter the analogy of weak verbs. — @ie felftn . ♦ ♦ jn fein : 
* to see her and to f eel my soul bound to and interwoven with hers^ 
was ose and the same.' 
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2128-2141. As the result of keen Observation together with some 
trying individual experiences the Templar has become aknost a free- 
thinker in religious matters. At lesust he is no longer an orthodox 
Christian. Hence his sophistical arguments to convince himself that 
he is no longer bound by his vow of celibacy; hence, too, the uncer- 
tainty of his conception of the f uture lif e. 

2132-2133. These lines contain a pun on the word geloBt. The first 
gelobt comes from geloben, *to promise' ; the second comes from loben, 
'topraise.' 

2134. «Der SontrteUe welir : cf . note to 1. 2068. 

2135. SBad toiU mein Crbeti onäi: 'what claim has my Order 
upon me any way ? ' 

2136. t^m : i.e. bem Drben* 

2137. Qlefattgttetl : we should now ezpect the strong form of the 
adjective. 

2140. eiitge)i(attbcrt : * chattered into.' It is used somewhat sneer- 
ingly for einreben. 

2147-2149. bie qlanbliäitt * * « 100 er fiel: *which never seemed 
more credible to me than now, when I am in danger of stumbling 
where he feil.* His father^s fall consisted in loving a woman of an- 
other religion and renouncing country and f aith to foUow her. 

2163-2166. Nathan is so free from religious prejudice that the 
Templar is certain of obtaining not only his approval but his encoor- 
agement in his suit for Becha's hand. 

2156. Uttb ber « * * f(i^etnetl tuitt : *and yet a man who insists on 
seeming but a Jew ! ' 

2162. benoeili = aufgel^alten. 

2163. Stellt feinen ffinfim : * does not belle his reputation.* 
2175. !3^r ♦ ♦ ♦ htnn : cf . note to 1. 848. 

2180-2188. The first bonds of nature are the bonds of a common 
humanity. The Templar means that they should be more binding 
than the later ties of race and creed. 

2189. beibe : i.e. ®r!ennt(t(^!eit and Siebe* 

2191-2192. The Templar has remembered Nathan's hint expressed 
in 11. 1321-1322. 

2194-2196. The Templar's clumsy piece of deception in Act II, 

scene vii, coupled with his extraordinary resemblance to Becha^s 

father, have made Nathan suspect that he may be her brother. 

Until thia point is cleared up he cannot give his consent to any love 

aftair between them. 
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8198. 9^eit(e0ier : ^leugier is more common. 

2206. SBad iSlir : sc. feib. 

2206. C bafttnt : * oh, is that the reason I ' 

2208-2209. ^a^ Mt^9 bentt nutl : * what would there be to hinder 
it ? ' — ^0 ttPfti^ ♦ ♦ ♦ Mattiert : sc. ' I might be.' SBanfcrt is a coarser 
Word than Saftarb. The Templar again throws an air of bravado into 
the mention of his ancestry. 

2210. ^(i^Iag: 'race.' 

2216. matt iMir matt : to-day it would be matt für Slatt. ' Leaf 
by leaf ' carries out the figure of the genealogical tree. 

2220. beti ^ttgCttblidf : * f orthwith ' ; an accusative of time. 

2224. ^a httnnVd : his passion is there raised to a fever heat. 

2228. The Templar continues the thought which Nathan's exit has 
interrupted. 

2281. Xau^niält»: 'no matter.' 

2238-2284. ^tc ^ttlt * * • 9%attm : 'the soul soon assimilates 
the swoUen matter and gains room for itself .' The thought of this 
somewhat obscure passage seems to be : This new thing, love, which 
has come into his lif e looks small and simple. Tet it fills his mind to 
the exclusion of every thing eise. Bat if he will have patience, the 
soul will take care of it, knead it into shape as the swoUen dough is 
kneaded into smaller compass in the making of bread. It will then 
no longer oppress him, and the normal functions of his intellectual 
life will be restored. 

2240. i^m: Nathan. 

2262. dl, beult ho^ : * the idea of it ! ' 

2268. nerfifi^ert = ftc^erüc^. 

2269-2261. ^a§ « * « glatlbt: sc. before this sentence some such 
phrase as * What f oUy ! ' 

2266. ^naU ttttb Satt: cf. note to 1. 1506. 

2270-2272. gc^rt Ig^r ♦ ♦ ♦ fennetl : ' do you think you can teach 
me anything about the fluttering of the poor bird that is caught fast 
in the snare ? ' ©cflattrc = ©eflatter. 

2286-2286. Unb fc^' i«^ ♦ ♦ ♦ bic ^av^t : the Templar, ss we 
have Seen, has become something of a freethinker. He doubts the 
truth of Christian dogma, especially the divinity attributed to its 
founder. But his faith in a "power which shapes our ends" is still 
unshaken. He is not an atheist. 

2289-2291. The Templar is skeptical about miracles. But Pal- 
estme in the üme of the Crusades, mt\i >Äi'ö Icä^ä» ^1 ^^ ^sc^^ia«^ 
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World concentrated there in as f anatical a conflict as ever took place, 

was indeed a land of stränge happenings. 

2803-2306. For the idiomatic use of müf[en in these lines cf . note 

to 1. 885. 

2308. btcfc ^aiV Um ansttfli^lagcit : ' to strike this note in him.' 
2310. @r pcl mit einem 3Ri^(aitt ein : * he joined in with a discord.» 
2318-2321. Daja^s conscience still troubles her a little about her 

intended breach of faith, and so she hesitates. Before ba^ et bod^ 

gar nic^t l^ören toiU sc. some such phrase as toie fc^abe* 
2326. 3« nennen : sc. fei. 
2330 ff. The Templar believes that Daja has taken advantage of 

her Position as Recha^s nurse to convert her to Christianity. In his 

present bitter frame of mind Daja^s proselyting zeal arouses his pro- 

foundest scom. — ^afö \d^totv gehalten? Saftt ♦ ♦ ♦ ^d^ttdtn: 'did 

it come hard ? Don't let yourself be frightened by the pains.' The 
figure is that of childbirth. 

2339. @0 mag^d gelten : f reely, * I Ul not hold it up against you 
then.' For examples of the idiomatic use of gelten see Heyne's 
" Deutsches Wörterbuch," pp. 1090 ff. 

2342. S^erborBen : Baja means, by the rational trainingin religious 
matters which Nathan has given her. 

2347. maii^en : sc. I^at. Cf . note to 11. 228-230. äßac^en is the older 
form of the participle and Stands here for gemacht. 

2357 ff. Although he boasts himself a freethinker, the Templar 
has not wholly overcome his Christian prejudices. 

2366. ^a2 mir $n tun : the construction might be completed by 
supplying obliegt. 

2372-2373. ^ber la%t * * * gegen ifin : 'but don't show him that 
you know anything.' — ^aÖ : refers to Daja's disclosure. 

Act rv 

2881. motten : cf . note to 1. 698. 

2383-2385. There is a kind of passionate emphasis on the word 
mag, f our times repeated ; * I do not want to be ' etc. 

2393. mieber nie : the prose order would be nie wieber. 

2400-2402. bag !3^r f rnnb ♦ ♦ ♦ mieft : ' that you so roundly, with- 
out any hesitation, rejected the whole thing.' 

1^408. $u fittülnntvi ; sc. ^e\en. 
^^i. mit 3^Ieif(^ iitib »tut; ' mt\ie\Vö^x.oi^^^Ä^^eö'Nöc^^Ä.-^^^^ 
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2412. miebe? ; * in your tum.' 

2426-2427. SBeil e? bad ^ntttäfi « • . be?gel|tt: the implication \a 
that the Church would pardon the sins of its officers commltted in the 
Service of the Church. In his previous interview with the Lay Brother 
the Templar had an example of the kind of crime the Church would 
sanction in its dealings with the temporal powers. No mere knight 
would stoop to anythiDg so base. 

2481. htaniflV: braud^en now regularly takes the accusative, al- 
though when the subject is impersonal the genitive is still used. 

2486. 9ieIigiott ift anüi Partei : ' religion is also a matter of party.' 

2487-2488. ^lOt • * • bie @tattge : * is af ter all only supporting his 
party, although he may be unaware of the fact himself.' ©inem bie 
@tange galten means Ho support some one' ; feinet here refers to 
^attei. 

2441-2448. ßa§ f el|ti ♦ ♦ • gelelJYtett dlat : ' let me see what it is 
I really want. Is it an authoritative decree or advice ? — Piain or 
leamed advice ? ' True to his impetuous character, the Templar has 
plunged into this affair without seeing where he is going. He now 
realizes that it is not an ecclesiastical decree that he wants. The 
Patriarch would look at the matter f rom the point of view of the 
dogmatic theologian and would reenf orce his decision with the orgah- 
ized power of the Church. The outcome might be serious f or Nathan. 
The Templar simply wants to know how the question would strike an 
orthodox Christian, reserving future action for himself . 

2454 ff. The second scene of Act IV is a scathing satire upon 
Goeze, whose pompous stupidity and religious bigotry are caricatured 
in the person of the Patriarch. Many of the ideas which Lessing puts 
into the Patriarch' s mouth were voiced by Goeze in his controversy 
with the author. Cf . Introduction, pp. Ixxvii ff. 

2467. {ifj^ evl^eben = fid^ auftnad^en, * start for.' 

2458-2459. Iföte * « . tttfiffett : to complete the idea sc. toenn et ftd^ 
nadj ©ofe aufmad^t. The simplicity of Saladin's life and dress has 
already been referred to, 11. 990 ff. The ntd^t here is pleonastic. Cf . 
Thomas 410, 1, c ; Joynes- Meissner 481,11. 

2462-2468. @t, ItOfi^ fo gar {ttttg : * indeed, so very young too ! ' 

2468-2469. 2)ernebett e]ftrtftett^eit ♦ ♦ ♦ grünen möge : *may bloom 
and flourish for the honor and advantage of (our) precious Christen- 
dom and of God's cause.' The Patriarch is a canting, sanctimonious 
phrase maker. 

J^TO, fein: 'properly,' or *iuce\y,^ 
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2481. ift p fagett = baS ift au fagen. 

2486-2492. mt borf • • • S» ptüftu X * who would be so bold in 
such a case as to weigh, in accordance with reason, the free will of 
the One who created reason, and to test in accordance with the petty 
mies of a vain (earthly) honor, the etemal law of the glory of 
heaven ? ' The Patriarch is bestowing a veiled reprimand upon the 
Templar f or his arrogance in ref using to act the spy f or the glory of 
Christendom, 

2495. ei^ fei : * suppose it is.' 

2500. ttttfereittent : * one of our f aith.' 

2511. ^xn gfaftttnt obe? eine $9)>otI|ef^ : *an actual or a hypothet- 
ical case.' The Patriarch uses leamed terms, which, with pedantic 
conceit, he immediately translates into the vemacular, in order that 
they may be intelligible to his auditor. 

2522-2528. ^fl^ mill . . * Herliefen Ijabett : * I take the liberty of 
ref erring the gentleman to the theater ' etc. For similar idiomatic 
uses of töoUen cf . Curme 213, 6 ; Thomas 388, 3. There was, of course, 
no theater in Jerusalem in the year 1192, when the action .of this 
drama is supposed to take place. Lessing's reference to it here is 
a deliberate anachronism. Groeze, in his controversy with Lessing, 
scoffed at his opponent's arguments as '^ theater logic,'' which hadno 
place in a theological discussion. He himself , as a strict churchman, 
was vigorously opposed to the theater. 

2526. ^fl^tmrre: 'quip,' *jest.' 

2580. ^tiüufintt : the modern form is ereignet. 

2588. 4^oIsfto^ : here equivalent to ©d^eiter^aufen. 

iS^^* 3it fagen : cf . note to 1. 2481. 

2552. feltg mail^en : ' save,' i.e. spiritually. 

2559-2560. ^a, lliar^ • • • mert : * indeed, on this account alone 
he would deserve ' etc. ^iefettoegen is now rarely used except in 
formal, official language. 

2561. glauben: it is not, however, faith or belief in its truest 
sense that the Patriarch means, but rather a recognized creed. 

2571. ^a)littt(atiim : the actual terms of the capitulation, signed 
some five years previous to the date of the events of the drama, ex- 
cluded all Christians, including the Patriarch, f rom the city. Lessing 
needed a Christian prelate for the purposes of contrast, so he chose 
to disregard the historical facts. Again he satirizes Goeze, who, as 
soon as be was worsted in. the axgvmie;ii\.^ ^^^ealed to the authorities 
to muzzle bis Opponent. 
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2584. Senitott : now used in a somewhat c6ntemptuous sense to 
mean * a dry, tedious discourse/ Here it is equivalent to ^rebigt. 

2586 ff. Note the Fatriarch^s sudden change of manner as soon as 
he hears that the Templar has f ound f avor with the Sultan. He is a 
cowardly timeserver as well as a hypocrite and a persecutor. His 
real regard for Saladin he has already shown in 11. 669 ff. 

2589. fttitbett : for gefunben. 

2596. ^vMtma ; a learned form of Problem. 

2601-2602. 3ft bed 2)ittgi5 ttoil^ Hiel surfte! : ' is much of the stuff 
(money) still to be brought ? ' Cf . note to 1. 2068. 

2607. Cf . note to 1. 1094. 

2612. ^ie ^ptti^tn bei bem @rabe : * the alms bestowed at the 
Holy Sepulcher.' As a historical fact, Saladin's generosity extended 
to the Christians also. Though there is no record of almsgiving at the 
Holy Sepulcher itself , he gave liberally to the Christian inhabitants 
who were expelled f rom Jerusalem at the time of its capture and 
af terwards removed all obstacles in the way of pilgrimages to the grave. 

2616-2617. leg^ auf S^orrat : ' lay some aside.' 

2630. ^er (e^te : sc. 3J2orgen. 

2633. reiten (offen : cf . note to 11. 228-230. 

2684-2635. »lieb meg = ftarb. — ßo§ nnr gnt fein : ' never mind.' 

2640. @ei mie i^m fei : * be that as it may in this case ! ' Cf . note 
to 1. 1134. 

2650. tQo = irgenbiuo* 

2667. in melfl^er ^^dl^le : Saladin refers to the Oriental tale of the 
Seven Sleepers. 

2668. ©innifiOtt: 'fairyland.' 

2669. ^iö : the Persian word for *demon' ; here *good spirit.' 
2673-2675. ©in ^el^eimnii^ ♦ ♦ ♦ @in Wftnttntt : Saladin alludes to 

his brother's love affair with a Christian woman and the subsequent 
complications. — mir ♦ ♦ ♦ nnterffl^Iagen : 'defrauded me of .' 

2684. Um mir : * as part of my escort ' ; um occasionally govemed 
the dative in the eighteenth Century. 

2685. 3[(tllt^v(<'n! * ^^^ Arab^s cloak. 

2686. Xnlban : now Xurban. — JJilje = Stlj^ut, the customary head- 
gear of the Templars. 

2688. ^a§ alten » * « mail^fe : *that one bark should grow on all 
trees.' Saladin's meaning is that he has no prejudices in regard to 
creed or race. Contemporary historians attest his catholicity of spirit. 
But see Introduction, pp. Iviii ff. 
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2690. The Templar means that in spite of Saladin^s bravery and 
skill as a military leader his real predilection would be f or peacef ul 
pursuits, he would rather train and cultivate his people as a gardener 
cultlvates his plants. 

2698-2694. (gm SBott^ citt Wlanu : a proverbial expression, mean- 
ing * as I am a true man you may depend upon my word.' Here the 
phrase is divided. Saladin asks, " Do you give me yourword ? " The 
Templar replies, "As I am a true man!" — ^^ientlit * ♦ »foitttteft: 
Saladin could take the Templar's lif e by violence, but he could never 
f orce his loyalty. 

2709. ffl^mieHg ; * censorious.' 

2716-2716. fage hoäi, mit ment M^ Ifaft : * teil me with whom you 
are put out.' 

2782. j^eitertt gfentett : cf . 1. 1321. 

2787-2788. attf bad UebUfl^e (BtjüiMii • « « l|itt : * on the strength 
of the father's pleasant persiflage.' 

2741. marb i d^ : id^ is emphasized to bring out the antithesis be- 
tween himself and Nathan, who, he implies, first sought him as a 
husband f or Hecha. 

2742. anS\äflaf^tnt 'refuse.' The Templar's youthf ul impetuosity 
is strikingly brought out in the unjust and bitter sarcasm of this 
Speech. 

2764. htx : a Compound relative, ' he who ' or * whoever.' 

2767-2768. @g ftttb tttfl^t ♦ ♦ ♦ ^potttn : ' not everyone is free who 
scoffs at his chains.' This is one of the most frequently quoted of 
Lessing's aphorisms. 

2760-2761. ^er ^htxqlmhtn ♦ ♦ ♦ jn galten: 'the worst of super- 
stitions is to consider one's own (superstition) a more endurable sort.' 

2762. ^ent ; refers to 9lbetglau5en« This speech is a continuation 
of the Templar's preceding one. 

2768. Möbe: here 'weak,' *feeble.' 

2772-2774. Wlit melll^etr ♦ ♦ ♦ foK ^abett: 'with whom he decoys 
me, with the hope of (possessing) whom he seems to want to i)ay me 
for what (he supposes) I could not have done for her for nothing.' 

2776. t>tt^ttttli : ' stray ' or * f oundling.' 

2788. 6^^nft : one of the most telling thrusts in the whole poem. 
To the Mohammedan of the twelfth Century the typical Christian 
must have seemed the embodiment of cruelty and unreasoning 
Jntolerance. 
2790. gtmmmtvi = benommen« 
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2796. 5hinn ill^ ♦ ♦ ♦ {iltbett : ' I myself can scärcely reconcile it 
with my idea of Nathan.' 

2799. SiSiMtmttn beined ^dBetö : ^^mävmet is here used in its 
harshest sense, * the f anatics among your (Christian) rabble.' Cf . note 
to 1. 136. 

2800. htint ^etftltfl^Ieit : Saladin has correctly gauged the temper 
of the Patriarch and his like. 

2802-2803. @ei leittettl Sttbetl ♦ • ♦ Hf^tift : ' don't be a Christian 
just to spite a Jew or a Mussulman.' 

2806. 2)ei5 = beflen. 

2810-2811. 2Bar^ e« biefc Sfitrdftt ttii^t felbft • ♦ • : Saladin means 
that the Templar's very fear that he may have done something which 
seems unworthy in his (Saladin' s) eyes is one of the strongest points 
of resemblance between him and Assad. Further, the same impetu- 
osity which leads him into such hot-headed mistakes is the source of 
virtue. 

2813. btefe : refers to Xugcnb, and jene to JJel^Iem. 

2819-2821. ^niSl foK « « * bürfen: *it shall be brought home to 
Nathan, too, that he has dared to bring up a Christian child without 
pork ! ' But that she remains a Christian f or all that, is implied. The 
Christians were contemptuous of the Jews and Mohammedans for 
their squeamishness in not eating pork. Saladin's remark is of course 
sarcastic. 

2830. ^ai^ tnaii^ft hn ^nii *yQu will make up for that,' i.e. the 
next time you see him. 

2834. ^a§ * » * bie 9{ebe giug : * that there was once even a 
rumor.' 

2842. SBev xfix bad £eben fn erhielt : with ref erence to the rescue 
f rom the fire. 

2848. 9^enbegier : now usually 3^cugicr. 

ScENE VI, scENE DE8CRIPTI0N. bevett ♦ ♦ • tt»irb l frecly, 'which are 
just now the subject of conversation.' 

2860. 8ilberfitiiff mit gulbnen [Rattfen : cloth of silver with oma- 
mentation in the shape of twining «vines of gold. Cf . 11. 2867 ff. 

2861. tlDÜI : * I declare ! ' a colloquial use of noc^ with intensifying 
force. 

2868. mih = @tnnbi(b. 

2871. SBai^ mi^elft « » * ba : * what jest are you attempting here ? ' 
2879. ©iebenfaii^en : of teuer written in two words, Its use is col- 
loquial with a sUghtly contemptuoua seuafc. 
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2880 ff. Daja takes the matter with melodramatic serioufiness. It 
should be noted that she has no sense of humor, which is an added 
reason f or her continoal f ailure to understand Nathan. Nathan^s dis- 
cussion of even the most serious subjects is always illuminated and 
emphasized by a genial touch of humor. It is as characteristic of him 
as his rationality. 

2881. ^i^t rft^r' an : sc. id^. 

2885. iiiin Wad ; properly wooon. 

2891. Whichever way she tums it, Daja's idea still remains a 
Utile vague. 

2892-2895. The thought here is, *As a reward for all the good 
deeds you have done for us you will not merely have earned a fiery 
torment (either here or hereafter).' The expression §euer{i)§len auf 
®uct ©aupt gefammelt is not exactly the reverse of the familiär 
phrase in Romans xii, 20, '^ for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire upon his head"; but it is probable that Lessing meant to imply 
that Daja, as a devout Christian, had the Scriptural words in mind 
and — quite characteristically — misapplied them. 

2896-2897. Witt einer ♦ ♦ ♦ ^filt : ' only fitted with a new string 
which, I fear, is out of tune and will shortly break.» 

2899. tiutm = irgenb einem. 

2906. Sil gib : Nathan thinks the Lay Brother has come to beg 
alms, and his characteristic generosity, which knows no distinctions 
of race or creed, manlfests itself here again. 

2910. ^en Später ♦ . . gefegt : * risked my position as f ather.' 

2916. @e^ : the inquisitive Daja has lingered within earshot 
Nathan peremptorily Orders her off. 

2919. annild^ : a strengthened form of nod^, now obsolete, but 
common in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

2920-2921. ntanil^ent ♦ . ♦ qthtüät : i.e. by the giving of alms. 

2930. jn? S3n§e : Nathan means as a penalty for his f orgetf ulness. 

2936. {a§ : fi^en is still occasionally used in the sense of *dwell.' 

2936. Qnarantana : a mountain in the desert between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. Tradition has it that it was here that Christ passed the forty 
days of temptation in the wildemess, hence the name. It was conse- 
quently a f avorite place of sojoum for hermits during the Middle Ages. 

2938. (^nttt^ft&n^äitn : 'sanctuary.' 

2942. 9(0ttlO : an archaic form of wo. 

^^947, Siebetei : for ®xn^\e'bele\. Ta.ViOT la «. mountain in the vicinity 
of Nazarethy where the traBS&gwi?Aiaii oi C\ix\Ä\.\i^«aI\^\ö\as^^\si3KanL 
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place. During the eleventh and twelfth centuries it was occupied by 
churches and hermitages, but these were destroyed by Saladin five 
years bef ore the time of the play. 

2950-2961. ttttb verlange * * • X^abor : * and I yeam in sooth a 
hundred times a day for Tabor.' 

2965. i^nt » • « iltiS D^tr gefegt : 'given him a hint.' 

2960. SBo ntdglifl^ : 'if possible.' 

2961. oB : with genitive, obsolescent for übet with accusative. 
2962-2966. The sin against the Holy Ghost (cf . Matthew xii, 31) 

has been the theme of countless theological discussions, some of which 
were still being hotly waged in Lessing's time. The vagueness of the 
Scriptural definition of this deadliest of sins made it a convenient 
weapon in the hands of an unscrupulous church official, llke the 
Patriarch. Lessing considered the whole subject folly, or worse, and 
scourges it sharply in the present passage. 

2976. ift mir re^t = loenn id^ mtd^ nid^t irre. 

2979. (Ba^a : a f ortified town near the sea in the country f ormerly 
occupied by the Philistines. — fld^ ttietf ett ttad^ ; * make a hasty ad- 
vance upon,' 

2982. ^antu : a town near Gaza. 

2986. @r blieb * * » bei %dtaion : * he feil at Ascalon.' Ascalon 
was a f ortified seaport not f ar f rom Gaza. It was the scene of several 
important military Operations during the Crusades. 

2994. 2a^VS ♦ ♦ ♦ fein : ' pray do not pretend that she is dead ! ' 

2995-2996. fo f^ai ed gute SBege : ' it is all right.' 

2997-3002. The good thing to which the Lay Brother here refers 
is the restoration of Eecha to Christian guardianship ; the evil con- 
sequences would befall Nathan were he delivered to the tender mercies 
of the Patriarch. 

8007-3008. ntft^et fo belult^ei tuerbett : the Lay Brother remembers 
the Patriarch's reiterated assertion, ber S^bc »irb öcrbrannt. — ^ad 
milK ntir iti^t ein = baä roiU mir nid^t in ben @inn gelten, perhaps 
best rendered by the coUoquial phrase, ' I don't see it that way.' Cf . 
note to 1. 698. 

3009. flüger : cf . 1. 1806 ff. and note to 1. 443. 

3011. anferaie^en loffen : cf . note to 11. 228-230. 
3026. ^irftitradt = gürfprcdjer. 
3034-3085. fifj^ . ♦ ♦ abgewinnen: 'wring from himself.» 
3087 ff. The heartrending pathos of these lines and the noble self- 
conquest of the hero, are a heightenedTefiLöcXioTLoi\ifö«äscji^^<3^^N^^ 
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ezperience. But a f ew months bef ore their composition, after a Single 
year of happy married lif e, he had lost bis wif e and child. He never 
recovered from the blow, although bis spirit, like Natban^s, sbortly 
trimnpbed over blttemess and despair. But bere be speaks from a 
füll beart and witb tbe power wbicb only tbat poet can conunand 
wbo bas lived wbat be bas to teil. Cf . Introduction, p. xlil. 

8039. @at^ : a city in Fbilistia, soutbwest of Jerusalem. It bad 
been destroyed long before tbe epocb of tbe play. Tbe massacre also 
is not bistorical, but tbere were similar atrocities enougb to make tbe 
tale plausible. 

8053. ift: 'exists.' 

8066. auf {leben : * toward seven ' (tbat be bad lost). 

8067. 3^^? f^^^ ^^tt d^tift : it is doubtf ul wbetber any medieval 
Cbristian would bave spoken tbus. To love and believe in God, to 
f orgive one's enemies, to lead a generous, uprigbt, moral lif e — tbese 
are unquestionably tbe Cbristian virtues. Yet witbout tbe acceptance 
of tbe Cbristian creed and belief in tbe divine mission of Cbrist bim- 
self tbe man wbo practiced them could not be counted a Cbristian. 
Tbe Templar's Statement (1. 2435), Steliöton tft audj gartet, was espe- 
cially true f or the epocb in which be is supposed to bave lived. Adber- 
ence to tbe Christian party was more important then in tbe eyes of 
most orthodox believers than conf ormity to Cbristian ethics. It was 
so in Lessing' s time as well, and, indeed, is so to some extent to-day. 

Lessing, on the other band, believed tbat the same religious Im- 
pulse lay at the bottom of all religions, tbat all religions were equally 
valuable if they led their converts to live moral and unselfisb lives, 
and tbat all existing religions were but Steps toward a higher religion 
— some day to be evolved — wbicb would be f ounded upon tbe prin- 
ciples of the universal brotberhood of man and the f atherhood of God. 
Of this ideal Religion of Humanity Nathan and tbe Lay Brotber are 
the representatives. As they recognize it, the barriers of race and 
creed fall. This scene and scene vii of Act III taken togetber pre- 
sent the core of Lessing' s argument. They constitute tbe strengest 
document in defense of the universal religion f or wbicb be Stands, 
and the most unanswerable arraignment of religious bigotry. Cf. 
Introduction, pp. xlix ff. 

8078. 9^utt tloKettbiS : " tbat crowns all I " (Buchbeim.) 

8088. @t)y)l : archaic f or (Sippe. 

S093» bem @effi^(ed)te bt^eux ^^\ACi c.vtcQaa]Lo<i\itlon for feinem ®e* 
fcpjfedßte or bef^en ®efci^lec!^te» 
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8101. triegt = trügt; until well Into the eighteenth Century trügen 
was written triegen. 

8111. Selbeifitter = felbfteigner. 

8112. i^r : i.e. bis wif e, Hecha's mother. 

8114. mit ®0lb t^ aufautoiegett : ' pay f or it its weight in gold.' 

8188. SBie lomntt 3^r bcnti auf bcti; *liow do you come to think 
of him ? ' 

8186. il|m UXiSitS gefteift : *given him no Information.' 

8140. Hemtehtte: * presumptive.' 

8142. ^ni : * presto ! ' 

8148. ^er 2^em)ie(]^err ift htnm : * the Templar has lost her.' The 
phrase is elliptical for ift um fte gefommen. 

8150. tttttenoegettiS : the pref erred form now is untertoegS. 

Act V 

ScEKE I, scENE DESCRiPTioN. Wluttttlndtn i a corruption of the 
Arabic word for "slave." The Mamelukes of the Sultans were 
slaves who formed their bodyguard. The most famous Company of 
Mamelukes was the one introduced into Egjrpt by the Sultan es-Salih 
in the thirteenth Century. They became a kind of Praetorian Guard 
and practically ruled Egypt down to the time of Napoleon. 

8156. Hergeffett : f ormerly govemed the genitive and is still so used 
in elevated diction. 

8168. ^al^ira : the Arabic form of Cairo. 

8162-8168. ^aU ^ani ber gtttett B^^tung : ' thanks for the good 
news 1 ' ^an! was f ormerly construed with the genitive instead of with 
the preposition für and the accusative. 3^itung is here used in its earlier 
— and etymologically more correct — sense of 'tidings,' *news.' — 
nuv l^er bamit : ' why don't you give it to me ? ' 

8166. S3otenBrilt : * messenger's reward.' 

8168. ^nifl ein [Rul^tlt : * that, too, is a distinction.' 

8176. 9((tritt : a euphemism for death. Marin, who was Lessing's 
Chief source of Information in regard to Saladin, says that a year or 
so bef ore his demise the sultan had a premonition that he was about 
to die. He died in 1193. 

8188. dt tat . * * gebro^en : *perhaps he has broken his neck.' 

8198. ber 2tdtx : * the scamp.' 

8201-8208. gfort * ♦ . gemdl^netl : * away with the thou^ht ot ^<l- 
customing them now at the very en.d \jo Mioi^et <;^\A ^\ «xassss^^s^^ 
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3210. 9(bu(!af[em : a fictitious character. 

3211. Xf^thax^ : the district about the city of Thebes in uppei 
Egypt. 

3218. ^en 3^9 * * ^^^^ march.^ In 1. 3225 gug means * carayan.' 

8226-3226. aüt^ felbft betreiben : historians assert that one of the 
Chief Clements in Saladin's great success as a Commander and ad- 
ministrator was the fact that he gave personal attention, asfaras pos- 
sible, to all the manif old works which he ordered performed. His eneigy 
was indef atigable and his grasp of detail little short of marvelous. — 
3^r : addressed to the servants, probably outside the room. 

3230. SBiK : here about equivalent to * expect.' 

3281. fleigtö: here 'often.' 

3232 ff. The Templar's anger has cooled since its first outburst at 
Daja's disclosure. He must forcibly remind himself of it in orderto 
preserve even a slight modicum of his Indignation against Nathan. 
Now as he reviews the matter more calmly, he sees reasonable excuse 
for Nathan' s attitude, 

8236. ftimmett : i.e. in the Templar's f avor. 

3240-3242. beit er fldft^i? ♦ ♦ ♦ abaniagen: * which he was at sach 
pains to wrest f rom the Christians.' 

3244-3249. The figure is that of the fashioning of a beautifol 
Statue. Not the slave who, by giving Hecha life, provided the raw 
material (the block of stone) and then disappeared, but the artist who 
conceived in the raw material the finished work of art and then 
created it, is her true f ather. 

3252. G^^rifitenbtrne : * Christian wench,' a derogatory term used 
to express his contempt for what she might have been had her charms 
consisted merely in physical beauty and religious orthodoxy. 

3256-8259. ©elbft t^r ßäi^eltt • • • Heibet: 'even her smüe 
would be nothing but a fair and gentle contraction of her muscles, 
what makes her smile would be unworthy of the charm it spreads 
about her lips.' 

8265. Herflattern : ' flutter away,' like a butterfly. 

8266. 3i^ »ü^te Itil^t : 'Ishouldthinknot.' 
3268-8269. Cf. 11. 2783-2821. 

8275. ftüttbe : Töäre would be more common. 

8281. Duer!o))f: *blockhead.' 

3285. il^rer martett : warten is used rarely with the genitive, more 
frequently with aut and thö «üCcvxa^AiN^. "öät^ the phrase means 
*watch them.' 
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3289. ^igenflun: Mnsistence,' ^obstinacy/ 

8290. C^ttrer: refers to ©igenftnn. Nathan has insisted that he 
take money f or his Services, which he has just as obstlnately ref used. 
In 11. 1515 f. Nathan says, 3)er wa^re S3ettler ift bodj etnsig unb attetn 
ber toal^re Siöniq 1 And here the Lay Brother, by his ref usal to cumber 
himself with worldly wealth, has proved his desire also to be richer in 
the true sense of the word than Nathan. 

8294. fo: fojufagen. 

8801. Nathan continues the Lay Brother^s sentence. 

8808. ^efll^ltieige, bad : * least of all, that,' meaning his adoptionof 
Recha. 

8817. graben SBegd : more commonly gerabeä (or grabeS) SBegS. 
Except in a f ew set phrases, however, the form in cn is pref erred in 
the masculine and neuter genitive of the strong adjective declension. 
Cf . Curme 106, Note 1 ; Thomas 104, 1, a ; Joynes-Meissner 133. 

8819. fte : refers to Hecha. 

8820. flei^tg : cf . note to 1. 3231. 

8828 ff. In its simple dignity and deep religious f eeling this prayer 
is among the most impressive of Nathan's utterances. 

8882-8388. bie fn feiten feine Xaten flub : Nathan means that a 
man's acts are more of ten determined by f orce of circumstances than 
by his own desires. 

8337. 2Bir fiub eiuanber felflgegangen : * we missed each other.' 
{Jel^Igel^en means *to lose one's way.' 

8339. ^^x Watt nnx eben fort : from Saladin's presence is under- 
stood. 

8846. bie gnte $ani : *the good soul/ 

8346. ^t§ = bcfjen. — Stdber: more commonly ©tauber, a dog 
that scents out game. The word has come to have the derived meaning 
of *spy.' 

3864. Carried away by his anxiety over his own indiscretion the 
Templar even goes so f ar as to suspect the simple Lay Brother of 
complicity in the Patriarch's scheme. 

8366. Smjtanbe: geneigt. 

8869. greift = S^^^er. 

8874. foK : * is Said.' For f urther examples of this idiomatic use of 
foHctt cf . Curme 213, 5, i; Thomas 337, 2 ; Joynes-Meissner 472, 5. 

8875. mnmtifd^ : the present passage is the only one cited in 
Heyne's "Deutsches Wörterbuch" in Illustration of the \isß. <il 
wuvmif^j which ia defined as tJOtt ^uxm, ^^xvää«^, ^x^«t ^^s^^^* 
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3382. and ber finft gegriffnett : 'unfounded.' 

8392. @o abgejagt : cf . 1. 3242. 

8394-8395. Quä^ * * « ^tt fe^ett ; a drastic figure, meaning that he 
would bring all possible pressure to bear upon Nathan to f orce hun 
to do hls will. — fteift : equivalent to (iegt. 

8401. ßaffc: 'ass.' 

8402. an betben dtlhtn fd^mftvnti : * rushes to extremes,^ or * flies ofE 
at a tangent.' 

8404-3405. SBenn 3]^r ♦ . ♦ faffct : ' if you approach me thus to be 
sure.' 

8412-8413. ^ij^ . ♦ ♦ anir SRebe fttUtn : 'interrogate you.' 

8418. 2)ei5 näll^^en SBege« : 'inshortorder.' 

8448-8444. 9^odt f^aU ♦ ♦ ♦ ffl^alten: *as yet, you, and you alone, 
have füll disposal of her.' 

8456. il^nt: here, according to Ddntzer, refers to the devil; Uet 
the person who will thank him (the devil) f or other things as well, 
thank him for this also.' 

8466. biefen : means biefen ^änbcn. 

8476-8477. The pure wheat of Nathan's sane humanitarian teach- 
ing may be choked by the weeds of Christian superstition and religious 
prejudice. 

3493. Herl^nn^en : * disfigure by bad workmanship.' The Templar 
once more uses the figure of the sculptor ; cf . 11. 8244 ff. 

3494. ©r : refers to @nge(, a masculine noun. 

8497. bte ♦ ♦ ♦ nnteirffl^iiagen: 'it (my love) will not admit the 
slightest abatement.' 

3498. anil^ leinen 9^amen : hls love is so strong for all that apper- 
tains to her that even her name must remain the same. 

8601. thtn tiiel = gletd^mel. 

8602. ^n beiben Ratten : i.e. whether she knows the story of her 
origin or not. 

3607. 9Ranni^ genng : cf . note to 1. 2068. 
3509. ^en: 'this.' 

3612. brüber : * in consequence.' It probably occurs to the Templar 
that Saladin may require his conversion to Mohammedanism before 
granting him possession of Recha. 
3518. 2tiäii = DteUeici^t. 
3320, MUmmi = beflommen. 

8325. fdjier ; f oft or bewatje ^ovAöi ivcrw \i^ mot^ ^ovascLon. 
8328. albtvtt : cf. note to\. ^Ä^. 
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8588-8542. It will be remembered that these lines were written at 
the time when the strengest European thinkers were beginning to pass 
serious criticisms on the existing methods of education. Rousseau — 
notably in bis ^mile — advocated teaching by experience and direct 
inculcation. Pestalozzi, the champlon of the so-called Anschauungs- 
unterricJU^ came f orward a little later. Goethe, in the early scenes of 
FavMj bitterly arraigned the dry pedantry and impracticality of Ger- 
man university training. Lessing^s own educational creed is stated 
approximately in this passage. 

8546. {fj^leii^ nub ttä^t: an alliterative phrase in which fd^led^t 
preserves its older meaning of 'homely' or * honest.' In modern 
German this meaning is now ordinarily conveyed by the word fdjltdjt. 
Cf. Kluge's " Etymological Dictionary." 

8554. Wltin ^tX^ I9ttt £uft : * my heart must have relief .' 

8566. SBciJ = töcff en. — fft^lrt : 'pleads.' 

8578. milK: * Claims.' 

8575. nergeb' ed ilftr . ♦ ♦ Belii^it^ ed ilftr : the one refers to the evil 
things, the other to the good things she has done to Eecha. 

8580. Cf . note to 1. 768. 

8588. gefingftet = geftngfttgct. 

8589. 31t miffen Mlintn : ' imagine that they know.' 

8591. biefeiS SBegd Herfe^Ii : oerfe^len is now used with the ac- 
cusative. 

8592 ff. In her explanation of the causes of the Christians' zeal 
f or proselyting, Hecha shows the same tolerant spirit which charactei> 
izes her f oster f ather, with something of his analytical power also. 

8604-8608. ^tc nut ttttb ttft^Ufl^ : sc. waren. — Uttb ♦ ♦ ♦ tnibtt^ttn; 
the sequence of pronouns in this sentence is not quite grammatical. 
SBem*S aud^ fei in 1. 3606 might be translated * anybody at all.' ®r in 
the next line, which refers to it, might be rendered by *that person.' 

8611. fBa^i refers to ba3 gel^t ju tueit, and toem to bem. äßem 
is here treated as a dative of roa^, referring to something of indefi- 
nite gender. 

8612. mitt : cf . note to 1. 3573. 

8619. in bie diiiSiit ge^n : Hake a short cut.' 
8627. ber (^miidjtnt i.e. the Virgin Mary. 
8640. Hon {ifl^ : more commonly au^er fid^. 

8661. fafelnb : a rare word used to characterize the delirious utter- 
ances of a sick person, here *wandering in her mind.' 

3878, Sa^ettttfie nuttfttthtnx *wliatii\.\ie:j^w^^^\^'^.'' 
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8674. itmgefel^n : has the force of an imperative. Cf . Curme 177, I, 
B, d ; Thomas 369, 4 ; Joynes-Meissner 336, 2. 

8675. ^er ♦ ♦ ♦ (ebett toitt : * who will vie with US in living (a long 
life).' 

3688. S3rttber: the scene takes place in Sittah^s apartments. In 
reply to Saladin's question wbether he may introduce two Outsiders 
she exclaims, " Brother 1 (Of course you may I ) " 

8692. Snltan: in this Single word there is a dignified reproach 
to Saladin f or seeming to imply that money is the first consideration to 
a Jew. 

8696. Sc. um before fo. 

8698-8699. beiS * * « ^elbed anniel : cf . note to 1. 2068. 

8707. lein ^txlnft ntll^t bm^t : as in English, the double negative 
is not strictly correct, but in colloquial German it is more extensively 
used. Cf . Curme 223, XI, B, a ; Thomas 410, 1, c. 

8716. gail^ : more commonly written jad^, is a variant of jä^. Both 
are derived f rom the same Old High German form, but \äf) is now 
more f requently used. 

8717-8718. 5(ttci? bill^ erraten :. ' (shall) everybody guess what your 
actions mean ? ' 

8721. anf * * * tru^t : * takes advantage of .' 

8727. marnt : ' hot-blooded,' ' impetuous.' 

8729. ^n ntngi ♦ ♦ • reil^nen : * you must let one (act) outweigh the 
other.' 

8786. ift t$a^ dltütt» : ' a fine thing, I declare ! ' 

8787. meinei^ ä^mberi^, nteineiS 5(ffob : instead of the genitive, ©on 

with the dative would be more common. 

8764. 3I|r tintn Sanier anf gebnnben: the Templar implies that 
Nathan had made himself her f ather by force in order to gain pos- 
session of her, and now that he is about to lose her he is inventing a 
brother, whose Claims are equally fictitious, to take his place. 

8765-8756. ^ad f^at mal gefelflt : ' that is the last straw.^ — G^^rift : 
cf . note to 1. 2783. 

8768. fal^r nnr fo fori : the thought might be completed by some 
such phrase as * and I am done with you.' 

8760. b&ll^ten : strictly the construction requires gebadet l^ätten. 

8761. ^tf^moffn folgt anf ^i^mn: 'suspicion is the natural 
consequence of distrust.' Had the Templar not distrusted Nathan in 

the beginningj as was shownlöy Tms GoiiceaUng his true name, he would 
not so easily have been led to sxxsi^ecX.XmximXXÄ&^'ösÄ-tTa!^^ 
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8770. ^aS ^icg ^Dtt i^tt ^pxtifltn : the whole thought here is, ' God 
bade him put this charitable construction upon my action, eise I should 
make him feel my indignation.' 

8776. l^icr ätt £anbe = l^icr^er tnS Sanb or in biefeS Sanb. 

8790-8791. «Rirfft melftr ! 3llft hW (^nä^ : the Templar knows some- 
thingof his relationship to Saladln (cf . 11. 3846 ff.), but hls pride f orbids 
him to take advantage of it. Hence he does not desire Nathan to dis- 
close it. 

8796. SBir ftnb S3etneger : Becha supposes that such must be the 
Templar's thought. 

8790. Sil • « « lUoKett : on the use of the Infinitive in exclamatory 
phrases cf . Curme 186, A, I, 5 ; Thomas 367, 7 ; Joynes-Meissner 474,/. 

8818. oitf ein SBurt : * a word with you ! ' — Staoe direction. 
bem ©cfil^mtftcir : cf . note to 1. 260. 

8886. erfennen : in the sense of ancrfennen, ' to acknowledge.' 

8886. 9^ef[en : in the plural is occasionally used to designate both 
nephews and nieces considered together. 

8842. ttmjit iül ntici^ txhot : namely, to be her f ather ; cf . 11. 3669 ff. 
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ABBEEVIATIONS 



acc. 


accnsative 


intr. 


intransitive 


act. 


active 


Z., 11, 


line, lines 


adj. 


adjective 


num. 


numeral 


adv. 


adverb 


ord. 


ordinal 


art. 


article 


pari. 


participle, participial 


avx. 


auxiliary 


pass. 


passive 


comp. 


comparative 


p. pari. 


past participle 


conj. 


conjunction 


pars. 


personal 


dat. 


dative 


pl. 


plural 


drf. 


definite 


poss. 


possessive 


dem. 


demonstrative 


pref. 


prefix 


gen. 


genitive 


prep. 


preposition 


impers. 


impersonal 


pron. 


pronoiin 


impv. 


imperative 


r^. 


reflexive 


indecl. 


indeclinable 


rd. 


relative 


irudef. 


indefinite 


aep. 


separable 


in/' 


infinitive 


sing. 


Singular 


insep. 


inseparable 


8up, 


Superlative 


interj. 


interjection 


tr. 


transitive 


interrog, interrogative 


w. 


with 
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The Vocabulary includes all German words occurring in the text and 
Notes. 

The declension of nouns is indicated by the ending of the nominative 
plural, m parentheses. Where no plural form is added none is in com- 
mon use. 

The principal parts of strong verbs are given as follows : geben (i, o, e), 
where i represents the third person Singular present indicative gibt, q the 
preterit indicative ßab, e the perfect participle ßegeben. All verbs take l&a6cn 
as tense auxiliary, except where the use of fein is expressly indicated by 
the designation "(aitaj. fein)." Separable verbs are distinguished from 
inseparable by a vertical line. 

The use of adjectives as adverbs is not listed separately. 

The sign e>9 Stands for the word in heavy type at the beginning of the 
Paragraph. 



baS %a2 (äfcr) Carrion 

ah adv. and aep. 'pref. off ; down ; 

auf unb ab up and down; in 

atage directions exit, exeunt 
al^'ll^attgen tr, {w. dat. of person) 

to extort by fear, worry from 
al^'l^reii^ett (i, a, o) tr, and inbr. to 

break off, demolish ; to abate, 

deduct 
ah^\hxtnntn (brannte; gebrannt) 

tr. and intr. to bum down 
alb^bingen (a, u; also regulär) tr, to 

beat down in bargaining 
ber ^'(enblftnber (-) inhabitant 

of the west 
baä ^'Ibentener (-) adventure 
a'bct covj. but, however ; now 
ber ^'lberglanlbe(n) (gen, -nS) 

superstition 
bev 9('lbetWi^ false wit, absurdity 



alb'lfragett tr, to ascertain by in- 
quiring 

alb'lgel^en (ging, gegangen) irdr, 

(avx, fein) to go off, make one's 

exit ; to set out 
alb'gelegen part. adj. remote, dis- 

tant 
ab'gemeffen part, ajdj, cautious, 

reserved 
ftlb'gefri^marft adj, in bad taste; 

absurd, preposterous 
a^ns^^innen (a, o) tr, to win from 
ber 9('glan§ (gen, -eS) reflection 
alb^l^angen (ä, i, a) irdr, to depend 

(on, t)on) 
alb^l^elfen (i, a, o) irdr, (w, dajt,) 

to remedy 
alb'ltiigen tr, (w. dat, of person) to 

ixöm. 
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al^^fellren tr, to tum away 
a('|fommett (fam, ^tloxaxatvi) intr, 

{anx. fein) to deviate, digress 
ber ^dattf lapse, expiration 
abfliegen tr, to put off, lay aside 
abnieugtten tr, to deny 
ab'|(o](tten tr, to pay off 
ab'lrebett tr, to agree upon 
baä Wff\diadi check by discovery 

{see note on l, 8£0) 

oliffi^en'liilt ^'' abominable, de- 

testable; loathsome 
ber ^b'fd^ieb (-e) parting, leave- 

taking; «^^ nehmen totakeleave 
oli'lfii^Iagen (ä, u, a) tr, to beat off; 

to reject, ref use ; r^. to strike 
, off f rom the road ; intr. to abate, 

decline 
ab' If greifen tr, to frighten, scare 

away 
ab'lfein (ift/ war, ö^wefen) intr, to 

be off, away ; baS 2lbf ein absence 
bie ^b'fifi^t (-en) purpose, Inten- 
tion, deslgn 
ab'lfiPetfett tr. to f eed, entertain 
ab^treten (tritt, trat, getreten) tr, 

to resign, abandon ; intr, {auz, 

fein) to withdraw, retire 
ber 3lb'trltt (-e) exit ; death 
ab'ltun (tat, g^tan) tr, to settle, 

dispose of 
ab'lttfägen (o, o) tr. to weigh out 
ab'ltoettben (wanbte, gewanbt; also 

regulär) tr, to avert, ward off ; 

rqß, to tum away f rom 
bie ^b'toefenl^eit absence 
ab'laie^ett (309, gejogen) irdr, 

(aux. fein) to retire, retreat 
äB^ISWaäen tr, to extort 
i(c^ca Acre (see map) 



bie ^(i^t attention,care ; ftd^ in ad^t 

nehmen to be cautious, beware 
ber wSifit ord, num, eighth 
adl^ttn tr, and intr, to regard, 

deem ; to pay attention 
tM^t'lflebeti (i, a, e) irutr, to give 

heed, pay attention 
üdlV^tf^n num, eighteen 
bie ^'ber (-^n) vein 
ber ^b'lerbltÄ (-e) eagle-eye 
äig^lP'ten Egypt 
ftll'tteltt intr, and refi, to resemble, 

bear a likeness to 
bie^]^'nen)irobe proof of ancestry 
ftljn'Iili^ adj, similar, like, resem- 

bling; einem ~fe^en to resemble 

one 
^^httn adj, silly, simple ; foollsh, 

absurd 
au ]ßTon, all; ~e8 everything, 

everybody ; adj, (-er, -e, -eä) 

all, entire, whole ; each, every, 

any; bei ~ebem after all, for 

all that 
allein' indecl. adj, alone ; adv, only ; 

covj. but, only 
aÜerbingi^' adv, to be sure, of 

course, indeed 
aüerl^ei'ngft o^;. most holy 
allerlei' indecl, adj, all sorts or 

kinds of 
allerUebft' adj, most charming, de- 

lightful 
all' gemein ojdj, common, general, 

universal 
affgered^t' a^. all-righteous 
tXMi\f\x(bi a(&*.bydegrees,gradual 
all'feitig adj. universal, general 
aU\^%^\\!&^ odj. Qommonplace, or- 
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altoo' odv, where 

üW^tit adv, always, at all times 

oll'jn ddv, too, all too 

baä ^Fmofen (-) alms 

atö conj, when, as, than 

atöbann' adv, then 

al'f covj, accordingly, theref ore ; 

aV\o and a(fo' adv, so, thus 
alt {comp, *er, aup, *cft) a/cy, old, 

ancient 
bcr 3Wtar' (*e) altar 
baä 3irter (-) age, old age 
bic ^m'me (-n) nurse 
baä «mt (^cr) office 
an prep, (dat, or acc.) at, od, in, 

by, near, to, against, in the 

way of 
bcr ^n'I^Ulf {gen, -8) look; view, 

sight 
an'ldringen (brad^ie; gebrad^t) tr, 

to bring about ; to lodge Infor- 
mation against 
aWHä^tiQ adj, devout, pious 
att'ber adj, other, different 
ftn'bertt tr, and r^. to change 
avJhtxS adv, otherwise, differ- 

ently ; tuenn ~ if indeed 
an'berttfSfti^ adv, elsewhere 
an'leirlettnett (crfanntc, cr!annt) tr. 

to recognize ; to acknowledge 
annfattgen (ä, i, a) tr, and intr. to 

begin, commence 
an^gel^en (ging, qeqanqen) tr, and 

intr. (aMX.feitt) to approach; to 

apply to ; to begin 
an^gel^drig adj. related to; bic 

2lngc§örigctt relatives 
«»'gelegen part, adj. important 
bic ^n'ge(egen]|eit (-cn) concem, 

affajr 



an'genelint a(9- agreeable, plea»- 

ing, acceptable 
bag ^n'gefifi^t (-er) face, counte- 

nance ; presence ; t)on «^ ju «^ 

face to face 
bic Slngft (*c) anxiety, fear; riaed 

as adj, or adv, mir ift angft I 

am af raid 
ftng'ften tr, to distress, worry 
&ttgft'n4 odj* anxious 
an'll^alten (ä; iC; a) tr, and intr, to 

check, stop ; to halt 
an^llängen tr. to bang; to attach 
an'll^dren tr, to listen to ; to bear 
an'IHagen tr, to accuse 
an'jfontnten (!am; gc!ommcn) intr, 

{anx, fein) to arrive, approach ; 

to depend (on, auf); lommt an 

(l, 4^£) come on ! tr, to befall, 

come upon 
bic3ln'fnnft amval 
an' |(angen intr, {aux, fein) to ar- 
rive ; tr. to concern, relate to 
bcr ^n'la^ (^c) cause, occasion 
an'|(affen (lä^t, lie^, gclaf[en) tr, to 

treat 
an^nellnten (nimmt; na^m, gcnom:: 

men) tr, to take, receive, accept, 

suppose ; fid^ einer $erf on «« to 

interest one's seif in, or assist, a 

person; p. part, angenommen 

adopted 
an^nodi adv, as yet, still 
an'lraten (ä, ie, a) tr, to advise, 

recommend 
an'lteben tr, to speak to; to ac- 

cost 
an'|rü]|ren tr, to touch 
bic ^n'f (i^annng (-cn) Observation, 
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ber ^tt'fii^lag (""c) design ; plot 
an' If plagen (ä, u, a) tr, to strike; 

to sound 
att'lfel^ett (ic, a, e) tr, to look at; 

to regard, consider ; to respect ; 

baä 2lnfc§ctt appearance ; con- 

sideration, respect; authority 
ber ^n'flPntf^ C'e) claim 
bie ^tt'ftalt (-en) preparation, ar- 

rangement; Institution 
axi^^tLÜ prep. {gen.) instead of 
att'lftantten tr. to gaze at with 

astonishment 
an'lftellett rqß. to feign, pretend 
ber ^tt'teil (-e) share; sympathy; 

o5 nehmen an to participate in 
baS ^nt'Ii^ (-e) face, countenance 
ber ^tt'ttag (*e) offer, proposal, 

proposition 

an' I tragen (ä, u, a) tr. topropose, 

offer, tender 
ankitteten (tritt, trat, getreten) tr. to 

comeupon, approach 
ber ^n'trteb (-e) impulse, incli- 

nation 
bie ^nt'mort (-en) answer, reply 
an'kiertoanbt adj. related 
an'ltoenben (wanbte, getoanbt ;a2so 

regulär) tr. to employ, use 
an'|§ie]|en (jog, gejogen) tr. topull, 

draw on ; to attract 
bie %po\ia^t* (-n) apostasy 
ara'bif^ ö"&*- Arabian 
bie $(r'beit (-en) work, labor, toil 
atg adj. bad, wicked ; hard 
ber är'ger (gen. -ä) vexation, 

anger 
ftr'gerlifi^. cmö. angry, vexed 
är'gtvn tr. to annoy, vex ; to oi- 
fend 



ber ^rg'mol^n mistrust, suspicion 

arg'Ufol^nen tr. to suspect 

arm {comp. *er, sup. *ft) adj* poor, 

wretched, miserable 
ber Slrm (-e) arm 
bie ^trm'feligfeU (-en) misery; 

paltriness; trifle 
baä {now bie) ^r'ntnt poverty; 

the poor 
bie Wd (-en) kind, race; nature; 

manner, method, way 
bie ^r§net' (-en) medicine 
bieSlfc^'e ashes 
Sl'ften Asia 

%&^lalon Ascalon {see map) 
ber 9lft (*e) bough, branch 
at'nten inir. to breathe 
anii^ adv. also, even, too ; e>9 nid^t 

not even ; <>3 nur even so much 

as ; njaä . . . ~ v^hatever ; roer 

, , , ~ whoever; TOO . . . ~ wher- 

ever ; wie . . • o» however ; wenn 

. , . ~ even if 
ber ^nbienj'faal (-fäle) presence 

Chamber, audience hall 
anf prep. {dat. or acc.) on, upon; 

at, to, toward ; adv. up, upward ; 

intevj. up ! 
anf'|be]|altett (ä, ie, a) tr. to keep 

in Store ; to reserve 
anf Ibinben (a, u) tr. to fasten on; 

to impose upon 
anf Ibringen (a,u) ir. topressupon, 

f orce upon 
ber ^nf erftanbne one risen from 

the dead ; Christ {U. 111, 125) 

auf |er§ie](en (eraog, erjogcn) tr. to 
rear, bring up 

üäVW^V^x^^^i'^^ <x^ irdr. (avx. fein) 
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ttiif IfaKcn (fäKt, fiel, gefallen) intr. 

(aux, fein) to strike, astonish 
mtf Ifinben (a, u) tr, to find (out) 

auf Iftifli^en tr, to freshen up, re- 

new 
anf Ifül^ten ^r.toleadup; toestab- 

lish ; to erect 
anf'gebisttfett part, a^, swelled 

up, puffed up 
oitfn^alten (ä, ie, a) tr, to stop, 

detain ; r^. to tarry, stop 
oitfll^eben (o, o) tr, to lift, raise 

up 
anf'll^dren irUr, to stop, cease 
aitf liefen (ie, a, e) tr. to pick up 
auf |lJ)fett tr. to dissolve, break up 
auflmaci^en tr. to open; rqß. to 

prepare to Start 
ouflne^men (nimmt; na^m, ge^^ 

nommen) tr. to take up ; to shel- 

ter ; to receive ; to raise or bor- 

row (money) ; übel ^^ to take ill 

or amiss 
anflrei^en (ri^, geriffen) <r. to 

open ; to burst open 
auf riii^tig a4j' sincere, honest 
aitf If^Iagen ((i,u,a) tr. to open (a 

book) 

auf If^Iiefteti (fd^lo^ gefd^loffen) 

tr. to unlock ; to disclose ; rqß. 

to open 
ber 3lttf'fc^Inft (''ffe) disclosure; 

elucidation, explanation 
attf|f^nn0en(a;U) intr.{aux.\em) 

to spring up, leap up 
anfnf^e^en (ftanb, geftanben) irUr. 

(aux. fein) to stand up ; to rise 
aufnfn^en tr. to seek out 
ber ^isf 'trag C'e) commission, er- 

rand, task 



anf Ittagen (ä, u, a) tr. to commis- 
sion ; to set (as a task) 

ber auftritt (-e) scene 

anf'ltoaii^en Mr. (aux. fein) to 
awake, wake up 

attf'ltoaii^fen (ä; U; a) intr. {aux. 
fein) to grow up 

ber ^nf toanb (gen. -eä) expense, 
expenditure 

anf Itoiegen (o, o) tr. to outweigh ; 

to pay the weight of 
onf laie^en (jog, gejogcn) tr. to 

drawup, raise ; to open (asluice 

gate) 
ber ^nf 'sng (''e) act (of a play) 
baä 5(tt'ge (gen. -§, pl. -n) eye 
bei^^n'genblilf (-e) moment 
ünQtnhlxä§* adv. instantly, forth- 

with 

bie ^n'0enbrait(n)e (-n) eyebrow 
ÜUS prep. (dat.) out of, f rom, of, 

because of , for ; adv. and sep. 

pref. out, over, at an end 
aniS'lbeitgen intr. (aux. fein) to 

evade, tum aside (f rom, dat.) 
an§^h\Htn (hat, gebeten) tr. tobeg 

for, ask for 
ber %n§*hnnh (*e) model ; paragon 
ber %n^fhtnä C^e) expression, 

phrase 
atti^'lbrülfen rqß. to express one's 

seif ; to speak, teil 
attiS'lerlefen (ie, a, e) tr. to choose, 

select; auSerlefen part. adj. 

choice 
auS^tttoatiUn tr. to choose, select; 

au3ern)ä§lte3Sol! chosenpeople 
oitg'lfttÄett (fönt, fiel, gefaaen)tnir. 

(aux, [t\rC\ to iall o^ifc^ \ft ^»sxsl 
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oitö'lflnben (a, u) tr, to find out, 

discover 
aniS'lfä^ren tr, to execute, carry 

out 
aniS'lgattent tr, to find out sur- 

reptitiously 
anS^^tmmmtnpart. adj. andprep, 

{acc.) with the exception of , ex- 

cept, save 
attiS'll^atten (ä, ie, a) tr, and intr, 

to hold out, endure, stand 
aniS'|](d^Ien tr, to hollow out (see 

note on l. 1445) 
WX2^\\fixzn tr, to hear out, hear to 

the end 
ani^'lftamen tr, to expose f or sale ; 

to display 
am^'l^iefent tr, to hand over, de- 

liver up 
WX^^\maiSß^tn tr, to decide, deter- 

mine 
avi2^\mtx^t\n tr, to make lean ; to 

wear out 
and' l^acfett tr, to unpack 
attiS'lrebett r^, t9 excuse one's 

seif ; to have one's say out 
avi^^\xt\itn (ritt, geritten) tr, and 

intr, (ayx. fein) to ride out 

an§^\W^^^^ i^f^' ^) ^^- *o refuse ; 
intr, to result, turn out 

an^^tn adv, outside, without ; nad^ 

<>3 outwards 
an^f^tX prep, (dat.) out of ; aside 

f rom, besides, except 
Slt'^ern tr. to utter, express ; r^, 

to express one's seif, make it- 

self manifest 
ätt'^erft adv. extremely 
bie ^uS^ft^t (-en) prospect, V\eN«i 
aui^'lfpüvtn tr, to track out, Ixace 



Oltö'lftfltten tr, to provide; to 

endow 
aitd'lfnii^en tr, to select, choose 
aitd'|ii(en tr, to exercise, practice 
bic ^ttiS'ttia]|l (-en) choice, seleo- 

tion 

oitö'lweiii^en (i, i) irdr, (aux.fein) 

(w, dal,) to tum aside ; to give 

place to ; to evade 
oitiS'lioeitten tr, to weep, weep out, 

relieve by tears 
attd'ltoetfen {\, a, o) tr, to throw 

out ; to place to one^s account 
aniS'|§e^ren tr, to consume; to 

impoverish 
an9f\^txdintn tr, to mark out; to 

distinguish 

^a^htjilon Babylon 

haVntn tr. to make a pathway, 

prepare the way 
balb adv. soon, almost ; «^ . . . ^ 

now . . . now 
ber ^aVltn (-) bündle, bale 
bag fßauh (-e) tie, bond 
battg(e) (comp. *er, sup, -ft or *ft) 

adj' af raid, anxious 
ber ^anVtxi (-e) bastard 
hax adj. bare,naked; pure; ready 

(of money) 
ber S5öir (-en) bear 
l^ar'fu^ adj. baref oot, unshod 
bie S3ar'ffi4aft ready money 
ber S3a{it'arb (-e) bastard 
l^an'en tr, to build 
ber S3an'er (-n) pawn (in chess) 
ber S3attitt (''e) tree 
bebä^'tig adj, circumspect, pru- 
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bic S3ebeif nitg (-en) escort, convoy 
bebenden (bebad^te; bebad^t) tr, to 

consider, reflect on ; refi, to de- 

liberate 
bebett!'U4 ^' critical, serious; 

suspicious 
beben 'teil tr, to inform ; to mean 
bebie'nen tr. toserve ; r^fi, (w,gen,) 

to make use of 
bebfinf'en tr, impers, to seem ; mid^ 

bebünft it seems to me 
bebfir'fen (bebarf/ beburfte, be^ 

burft) intr, {w, gen,) and tr, to 

need, have need of ; to be in 

want of 
bebftrf'ttg aäj, in need (of , gen,) 
htfaVUn (befällt; befiel; befallen) 

tr, and impers, to befall, hap- 

pen ; to attack, seize 
befe^'len (ie; a; o) tr, {w, dat. of 

person) to command, order 
bef eft^gen tr, to f ortif y, strengthen 
bejin'ben (a, u) tr, to find, con- 
sider ; r^. to be 
beflif'fen part, adj, assiduous, in- 

tent (upon, gen.) 
befta'gen tr, to interrogate, ques- 

tion 
befrent'ben tr, and impers, to ap- 

pear stränge, surprise 
begeg'nen ivtr, {avx, fein) (to. äxxt,) 

to meet ; to befall, happen 
begie'tig a<y. eager 
begin'nen (a; o) tr, and irutr, to be- 

gin, commence 
htiitVttn tr, to accompany 
begna'ben tr, to pardon ; to f avor 
beglaubigen tr, to pardon 
begttft'gen rqß, to content one^s 

seif, besatisßed 



ht^xa^htn (&, n, a) tr, to bury 

begrei'fen (begriff; begriffen) tr, to 
comprehend, understand; to 
include; begriffen fein to be 
engaged in, be about a thing (in 
or auf w, dat,) 

begreif lili^ adj, comprehensible; 
einem etwad «^ mad^en to make 
one understand something 

ber 16egriff ' (-e) conception, idea, 
notion ; im ~ fein to be on the 
point of 

begfin'ftigen tr, to f avor 

be^al'ten (ä; ie, a) tr, to keep, re- 
tain ; red^t «^ to maintain one's 
point 

beljan'beln tr, to handle, treat 

htf^anp^ttn tr, to assert ; to main- 
tain ; r^, to prove one's seif 

bel^ft'ten tr, to guard, defend; 
©Ott behüte God forbid 

bel^nt'fam aö(j, prudent, cautious 

bei prep, {dat.)j adv,, andsep.prrf, 
by, near, at the side of, at, 
with, at the house of, among, 
in, in the case of , within ; about, 
nearly 

bie fßtidiHt (-n) conf ession 

bei'be adj, pl, both, the two ; bei^ 
be§ both 

ber S3ei'fall {gen, -S) approval, 
applause 

bci'lfatten (fättt; fiel, gefallen) ivtr. 
(aux. fein) {w, dat.) to occur to 
one 

beider' adv, beside, besides, more- 
over 

bei'ltommen (fam, gefommen) intr. 
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baä S3ei'f)lie( (-c) precedent, ex- 

ample 
bei^flpringen (a, u) intr, (anx. fein) 

(w, dat.) to hasten to one's aid ; 

to succor 
hti^tVttn adv, betimes, before it 

is too late 
MannV pari, adj. known 
bic SSefanitt'fii^aft (-cn) acquaint- 

ance 
hthVxtn tr. to convert 
htlvx^utn (befanntC/ befannt) tr, 

to conf ess, admit 
beflem'men (p. part, often benom- 
men) tr, to oppress, depress; 

to make nneasy 
befom'men (5e!am; be!ommeit) tr, 

to get, obtain 
befüm'mert pari, adj, solicitous, 

anxious 
Ma^^itn (ä/ U/ a) tr, to load 
belan'fli^en tr, to play the spy on, 

listen to 
bele'gen tr, to show proof of, 

verify 

bele^'iren tr, to instruct; ftd^ ~ 

laffen to take advice, listen to 

reason 
beUi'bigen tr, to offend, insult 
beUe'bett tr, to like, choose ; irdr, 

and impers, (w, dat,) to please 
beliebt' part, adj, populär, be- 

loved 
htlof^^ntn tr, to reward, recom- 

pense 
htmad^Hx^tn rqß. {w, gen,) to seize, 

take possession of 
hemer^Un tr, to observe, perceive 
Bemü^^ttt tr. to trouble ; r^. to 
take troubie ; to strive 



bene^mtn (benimmt/ benal^m; be« 

nommen) tr, to take away (f rom, 

dat,)'y r^, to behave, act 
beitei'ben tr, (w, dat, ofperson) to 

envy 
htüh^aiS^ttn tr.to observe; towatch 
beqnem' adj, convenient, com- 

fortable 
berftn'fi^ent tr, to smoke 
bere'beit tr, to persuade, convince 
bereit' cMfe*. ready, prepared 
bereisten tr, to prepare 
bereitiS' adv, already 
bereit'en tr, to repent, regret 
ber Seirg (-e) mountain 
ber'gen (i/a^o) tr, to hide, conceal 
beriiid'ten tr, to inform, repon 
httWü^tn tr, to setright,arrange 
ber S3emf' (-e) calling, vocation 
befli^ft'men tr, to shame, make 

ashamed 
befd^ei'ben adj, modest; sometimes 

in the older aense discreet, pru- 

dent, wise 

bie S3ef4ei'benl(eti modesty; dis- 
cretion 

befd^len'nigen tr, to hasten, ex- 
pedite 

befii^d'nen or befii^d'mgett tr, to 

palliate, extenuate 
befii^rei'ben (ie, ie) tr, to describe 
befli^ttia^'en tr, to persuade, talk 

over 
befci^tod'ren (o, o) tr, to swear to ; 

to entreat, implore, adjure 
befe'^eit (ie, a, e) tr, to inspect, 

examine ; r^. to view ; to visit ; 

to look about (see note on l, 6XB) 
\^S^V\ tr. to set, Cover; to oo- 
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l^efin'nen (a, o) r^. (w. gen. or auf 

and acc,) to recollect, remem- 

ber, call to mind ; to reflect 
l^efi^'eit (Befa^, bcfcflcn) tr. to pos- 

sess 
bet S3efi^'eir (-) proprietor, owner 
(eforben tr, to pay ; to Lire 
befott'beir adj* special, individual, 

particular 
ht\m^htx^ adv, especially 
bef or'gett irUr, to be apprehensive, 

be anxious 
beforg'Uii^ adj, anxious 
bef fer {comp, o/gut) adj, and adv, 

better 
beffettl tr, to improve upon; to 

amend 
beft (sup, o/gut) adj- best; baS SBcftc 

weif are, good ; gum Scftcn f or 

the benefit or advantage ; jum 

beften ^aben to make a fool of 
bcr S3eftattb' (*c) balance, re- 

mainder 
beftatt'big adj. continual, constant 
befteilt'en (i, a, o) tr, to bribe, 

corrupt 
befte'l^en (beftanb, beftanben) intr, 

to exist ; to endure ; to stand 

a test; to insist (upon, auf w, 

dat,) ; to consist (in, in) 
beftel'Ien tr. to order ; to dispose ; 

to deliver 
beftim'men tr, to decide ; to fix, 

appoint 
befhei'tctt (bcftritt, bcftrittcn) tr, 

to contest, combat; to pay for, 

defray 

beflt'4ctt ^^- ^ '^isit 
beiftit'beit tr, to stun, stupefy, 
deafen; to bewilder; tosilence 



bebten irUr, to pray 

beten'ern tr, to assert, protest, 

swear 
htttadiHtn tr, to look at, regard ; 

to consider 
bag ^ttta^^^tn behavior, conduct 
beteepfen (betrifft, betraf, betrof^ 

fen) tr, to concem, affect; to 

befall 
betrei'ben (ie, ie) tr, to urge on ; to 

manage 
betreuten (betritt, betrat, betreten) 

tr, to enter, enter upon ; betre^ 

ten part. adj, confused, embar- 

rassed 
betrie'gen or betrft'geit(3eenoteon 

l, 1098) (o, o) tr, to cheat ; to de- 

ceive; r^. to be mistaken 

(about, in) 
ber S3etne'0er or S3etrft'ger (-) 

deceiver, impostor 
betroffen pari, adj. Struck with 

surprise, taken aback 
bet'telarm adj. destitute 
betiteln Mr. to beg 
ber S3ett'ler (-) beggar 
bie fßtuHt booty 
ber ^tn^ttl (-) purse, moneybag 
bebbrfern tr, to people, populate 
ber S3ettie'gnit0iSgrttitb (*e) motive, 

reason 
betonn'bertl tr, to admire, wonder 

at 
bie l^etonn'beruttg admiration, 

wonder 
beton^' odj, known, conscious; 

fid^ ~ fein {w. gen.) to be con- 
scious of 
baS S3ettm%V|em coi^aÄÄövisscÄ^ 
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ht^üu^htvn ^r.tobewitch, f ascinate 
l^ejeifi^'lten tr, to designate; to 

denote ; to express 
(ejei'gen tr, to manifest 
(e§ei'4ett tr, to accuse (of, gen,) 
(e^ie'^en (beaog, bcgogcn) tr, to 

string (a stringed instrument) 
bie'ber adj. upright, honorable 
bcr IBie'bemtann (^cr) man of in- 

tegrity, worthy man, honest 

man 
biegten (o, o) tr, to offer 
baä öitb (-et) picture, image 
biFben tr. to form, make, fashion ; 

to cultivate, train, discipline 
biriig ac(;.reasonable,fair; cheap 
bitt'ben (a, u) tr, to bind; to re- 

strain 
btö prep, {acc), adv,, andconj. tili, 

nntil; to, as far as; e« an {w, 

(icc) or <>3 ju up to ; <>3 ba^ until 
bie Sit'te (-n) request, petition, 

entreaty 
hiVttn (bat/ gebeten) tr, to ask, 

beg (f or, um) 
bit'teir ci4j. bitter 
blanf adj. bright, polished ; naked 
baä matt (^er) leaf (of a plant, 

book, etc.), sheet 
blättern irUr. to tum the leaves ; 

in einem SBud^e ~ to tum the 

leaves of a book 
blei'ben (ie, ie) intr. (aux. fein) to 

remain, stay, tarry; etn)ad «« 

laffen to forbear or omit doing 

a thing 
ber S3Iicf (-e) look, glance, sight ; 

view 
Bliif'ett intr, to glance, look; cs)\aV 
fett to Show 



blinb cudj, blind 
blinb'lingiS adv, blindly 
ber mod ('e) block 
hWht oudj, weak-sighted, pur- 
blind; stupid 
bto^ ouäj, bare, mere ; adv, merely, 

only, simply 
blft'^en Mr, to bloom, flourish 
bie IBIn'me (-n) flower 
baä SInt (gen, -eä) blood ; race 
bie S3litt'begiei: bloodthirstiness 
bln'teit intr, to bleed 
bln'tig adß, bloody 
ber S3o'ben (") ground, soll 
bor'gett tr, to borrow ; to lend 
böf (e) odj, bad, evil, wicked, angry 
ber 16d'fett)i4t (-er) scoundrel, 

miscreant 
ber So'te (-n) messenger 
bag 16o'teitbrot f ee (f or the bearer 

of good news) 
bie IBot'ffi^aft (-en) message 
bag S3rattb'mal scar or mark (f rom 

buming) 
brait'4eit tr. (w, gen, or acc.)touse, 

makeuseof; towant; toneed; 

wir, impera, mad braud^t'ä (w, 

gen,) what need is there of 
broit'fen intr, to storm, bluster, 

rage; braufenb pari, adj, im- 

petuous 
bag 16raitt'Heib wedding dress 
ber SSrant'ffi^a^ dowry 
brab adj, excellent, fine, worthy, 

brave ; inteiy. bravo ! 
breci^'en (i; a, o) tr, to break ; irtir, 

and rffi, to break; to grow dim 
bren'nen (brannte, gebrannt) ^. 

aiui xivIt . to bum . 
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bad l^reliieir' (pronounce v Wce 

Engliah v) (-€) breviary, prayer 

book 
ber 8nef (-c) letter 
baS S3nef' fi^en (-) note, letter 
l^ring'en (hta^it, gebrad^t) tr, to 

bring; to take; to carry; to 

bring in ; einen um etnjaS ~ to 

cause one to lose something 
ber S3nt'beir C') brother 
baä »irö'berri^eit (-) little brother, 

dear brother 
bie »ritfit (^e) breast 
Üft inteirj, sh 1 hush I 
baä fßn^htnftM (-e) shamef ul ac- 

tion, villainy 
baä ^ndi f er) book 
baä »ü'i^el^ett (-) little book 
bielBn^'gelellrfiuttfeit bookleam- 

ing 
ber S3n0 (*e) bend, bow ; curve 
ber S3u4'Ier (-) lover, paramour 
ber S3ltttb (*e) tie, bond ; covenant 
dtnt (idj, gay-colored, bright; 

mixed 
bie Snrg (-en) fortress, strong- 

hold 
(ftr'gen tr, and intr, to guarantee, 

vouch f or 
bür'gerlifi^ adj. civil 
ber 83tt'fen (-) breast, bosom 
bie 16n'^e penalty ; penance 

ber df^axaVttx (pl G^aralte're) 

character 
ber 6!]6ri{it (-en) Christian 
bie G^^rift'enbame (-n) Christian 

lady 
bie G^j^rift'enbinte (-n) Christian 

giri, Christian wench 



bie 6:^rifit'ene(tern pl Christian 

parents 
bie 6^]^rift'en^eit Christendom 
baS a^rift'enünb (-er) Christian 

child 

ber 6:]|rift'eitmettf(i4 (-en) Chris- 
tian 

ber 6:]|ri{it'enttame(n) (gen. -nS, 
pl. -n) Christian name 

ber ai^rift'enlPilger (-) Christian 
pilgrim 

ber df^xififtvttmptl (-) Christian 

temple 
bag a^rtft'entd^ter^en little 

Christian daughter or giri 
baä ailrift^enttttn Christianity 
bie e^rip'in (-nen) Christian 

(woman) 
4rift'a4 adj' Christian 
d^rift'niS (gen, -i; dat. -o; acc. 

-um ; voc, -e) Christ 

ba adv, there, here ; then, there- 

upon ; in that case, then ; corij. 

when, while ; since, as 
babnrd^' adv. thereby, by it, 

through that 
bafür' adv, for that, for it, for 

them; on behalf of it; in re- 

tum for, or instead of , it 
bal^tn'ter adv. behind that or it 
ba'miltö adv. then, at that time 
bamit' adv, therewith, with it 

(that, them) ; conj, in order that, 

that, so that 
bftm'^fen tr. to suppress, quell 
ber ^ott! {gen. r-eS) thanks, grati- 

tude ; ©Ott fei o» thank God ! 
bie ^anVhaxUxt gratitude 
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bann odv. then, thereupon, in that 

case {see note to L 21) 
bniran' or bran odv, thereat, there- 

in, thereby, at that (it, them) 
baranf' or branf adv. thereupon, 

thereon, upon that (it, them); 

afterwards 

barand' or bramS od», out of it, 

f rem it 

b{a)reltt'|fi^Ia8en (ä, u, a) irdr, to 

strike at random or vigorously 
bftnta4' üdv, after that, after- 
wards; according to that; er 

fte^t <>9 aud he looks like it 
barob' (yr birob odv. on account of 

it (that, them) ; in regard to it 

(that, them) 
bar^ftellen tr. to represent 
barft'ber or brü'ber odv. over it, be- 

yond it ; about it, conceming it ; 

in the meantime ; in the process 
bamnt' or bntnt adv. about it, f or 

it ; theref ore, on account of it, 

on that account 
^arnn' Darum (see map) 
bontn^teir adv, under that (it, 

them); there; among them 
bafelbft' adv, there, in that very 

place 
ba^ conj, that, so that, in order that 
ba'lftel^en (ftanb^ geftanben) intr. 

to stand there 
bic ^atHtl (-n) date (fruit) 
bakion' adv, and sep, pref. thereof , 

of it ; respecting it (that, them) ; 

away 
bakion^lmad^en r^. to make off, 

run away 

IfatßPtt'lfprengen intr, (aux. \wcC\ 
to set oßj ride ofi at füll spee^ 



bomi'bet adv, against it (that, 

them) ; to the contrary 
htt^U^ adv, thereto, to it, for it 

(that, them) 
ba^Ufiffi^'en adv, between or 

amongst them ; in the midst of 

it (that, them) 

baatnifc^'enlaieljcn (309, gesogen) 

tr, to interpose 
ber ^efterbat' treasurer 
bel^'nen tr, to stretch, extend; 

r^, to expand 
betn (-/ -e,-) posa, adj, thy, thine, 

your, yours ; (-er, -e, -eS, and 

ber, bie, baS -c) poss. pron. 

thine, yours 
beineiSglei'ii^en indecl, adj, and 

pron, such as thou, of thy kind ; 

like theo or yqu 
ber ^e(f f rock, cloak 
bentnn'geailttet conj. notwith- 

standing, nevertheless 
be'mütig c^- humble 
benfen (badete, gebadet) tr, and 

intr, to think (of, an w, acc.; 

about, conceming, über to. acc,); 

ein 2)enfenber athoughtful per- 

son; fid^ {dat,) «« to fancy, 

imagine; ntid^ benü {w, gen.) 

I recall 
ber ^enf'er (-) thinker 
benn conj, for ; adv, then, there- 

fore {see note on l, 21) 
ben'noii^ adv, notwithstanding, 

nevertheless 
ber (bie, baS) d^, art, the; dem, 

adj, and pron. this, that, this one, 

that one (emphatic), he, she, 

they^etc.; reZ.jpron.who,which, 
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toglei'dt ett indecl. adj, the like, such 
be?fel'(e (biefelbe, badfelbe) adj, 

and pron, the same 
ber ^er'luifdt (-e) dervish {seenote 

on l S70) 
bedglei'dtett vndecL adj, similar, 
- such like ; adv. in like manner, 

likewise 
bed'luegett adv. and covj. on that 

account, f or that reason 
bettet See bünfen 
beitt'Udt adj. clear, distinct 
bentfdt odj. German 
^entf^'Iattb Germany 
hiä^t aäj, dense, close 
bi^'teit it. and wir. to invent, 

imagine ; to compose 
bilf aäj. fat, stout 
bie'ttett vnJtr. (w. daJt.) to serve 
bcr ^ie'uer (-) servant 
bcr ^ieuft (-c) service ; ic^ bin 3U 

eoen (U. 14S5-14S6) I am at your 

Service 
bie^iettft'fevtigfeU complaisance; 

servility 
bie'fer (biefe, biefeg or bied) dem. 

adj. and pron. this, this one; 

that, that one ; the latter 
bte'fertoegett adv. and conj. for 

this reason, theref ore 
ber Mittat' (-c) dinar (agoldcoin) 
baS ^ittg (-C) thing 
bic ^iB^e'fe (-n) diocese 
bic ^il» f airy, spirit ; „2)iD foüiel 

ald ^ee'' wrote Lessing in a let- 

ter to his brother Karl, April, 

1779. See diso note on l. 2669 

bo4 ^^* ^^ ^^* y^^i '^^^^ ^^^' 
ertheless, alter all, but ; yes it is, 

sarely, yes 



bcr ^oldt (-«) dagg«r 

bo^'^eltt tr. to double 

bo|i'^elt adj' double 

bort adv. there, yonder 

bratt See baran 

br&ng'ett tr. to oppress, press 

upon ; r^. to f orce one's way, 

press, crowd 
brnnf See barauf 
braud see baraud 
brei num. three 
brei'fadt ('Af- triple, threefold 
brei'mal adv. three times 
breitt'IMIagett see bareinfc^lagen 
breifit adj. bold, confident; brazen 
brittg'ett (a, u) intr. {aux. fein) to 

press ; to f orce one's way, pen- 

etrate ; tr. to compel, f orce 
brittg'lidt adj. urgent, pressing 
ber bdt'te ord. num. third 
brob see barob 
bro'l^ett tr. and intr. (w. dat, of 

person) to threaten 
brof fein tr. to throttle, strangle 
brft'ber see barüber 
ber ^xnä (-e) pressure; Impulse; 

weight 
brftif'en tr. to press; to oppress; 

fic^ ~ in to enter 
bntm see barum 
bn pers. pron. thou, you 
ber ^ttft (*e) scent, f ragrance 
bnCben tr. to endure, sufier, tol- 

erate 
bnmm adj. stupid, f oolish 
bflttf'en impers. {w. dat. oracc.) to 

seem ; r^. to imagine or f ancy 

one's seif ; ed bünft mic^, mi^ 

bünft, mic^ beud^i methinks (see 

'noteoul.Sl%^ 
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hnxdl prep, (acc,), adv,, aep, and 

insep, pr^, through; by, by 

means of , because of ; through- 

out, during 
btttd^flttd' odv, by all means, pos- 

itively 
bttrdt'lbettfett (backte, gebac^t) tr, 

to think through ; to reflect on 
burdtffittftttg'ettt tr. to wind 

thtough 
btttfi^^lffit^etfett tr. and intr. to 

wander through, rove through 
bflr'fett (barf, butftc, gcburft) 

modal aux. to be permitted, 

may, dare 

bie (Sli'üe (-n) ebb, ebb tide 
e'Iieit a4l' even, Level, flat, smooth ; 

adv. just 
baS (S'^ettliilb Image, exact like- 

ness 
e^enbafel^ft' adv. in or at the very 

same place 
e'benfaKd adv. likewise 
e'benfo adv. just so, just as 
e'benfotiiel adv. just asmuch, just 

so much 
Cfi^t adj. genuine, real, pure, true 
e'bel adj. noble 
e^(e) covj. before, ere; adv. 

sooner; before; formerly 
e'l^ebetlt adv. heretofore, before 

this time, formerly 
bcr d^'^egema^I (-c) husband, 

spouse 
e'^et {comp, of cl^c) adv, sooner, 

rather 
bie &ff^te (-n) honor ; credit 
eJf^rett tr. to honor, hold in honoi, 
Tespeot 



bad d^^'rettüeib (-er) state dress, 

robe of honor 
bie (S^r'U^fett honesty 
e^r'mürbtg adj. venerable 
ei inlerj. ah I why I oh ! 
ber d^i'batit (-e) son-in-law 
ber d^i'fer zeal 

et'ferfftdttig adj. jealous, envious 
ei'gett adj. own ; special, peculiar 
ei'gennü^ig adj. selfish 
bcr Q^i'genftnn caprice, stubbom- 

ness, obstinacy 

ei'gentUdt ^*- "^^^i ^^^ß» proper; 
adv. really 

baä d^i'geuttltlt (''er) property, 

possession 
eig'ttett tntr. (tu. do^.) to belong 

to, be suitable to (see rijoiU on 

l. 1556) 
ei'Iett irdr. (avx. l^aben arvd fein) 

to hasten ; r^. to make haste 
ei'Kg adj. hasty 
ein (-, -e, -) indef. art. a, an; 

fo ~; foldj ~f ~ fold^er such a; 

Toelc^ ev what a ; toaS für ~ what 

sort of , what (u8ed as an adj.) ; 

num. one ; mit «^ all at once, 

suddenly; (-er, -e, -eS) md^. 

pron. one, a person, they 
ein adv. and 8ep. pref. in, into 
eiuait'ber indecl. pron. one an- 

other, each other 
eitt'lliilbeit tr. {w. dai. ofr^.pron.) 

to imagine, fancy; to think, 

believe 

eitt'lbringett (brad^ie, gebrad^i) tr. 

to bring in 
ber d^itt'brttif (^e) Impression 
tVRittVtV itvieci. adj. of one sort; 
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eitt'lettttett tr. to reap 
eiii'lfttttett (faßt, fiel, gcfattcn) intr. 

(aux, fein) to fall in ; to chime in ; 

to intermpt; to occur (to one's 

mind) 
bie @in'falt simplicity, ßingle- 

mindedness 
eitt'ge^oreu pari, adj, inbom; 

native; home-bred 
eht'gebettf ac{;. {w. gen,) mindful 

of ; einer ©ad^e ~ fein to remem- 

ber a thing 
eitt'l^flnen tr. to wrap up 
ei'nig a4l' and adv, at one,united, 

agreed ; pron, some, any, a f ew 
ein'lfaffleten tr. to collect 
eitt'lfommen (fam, gefornmen) irUr. 

(avx, fein) to come in ; einem ~ 

to get into one's head, come 

over one 
eitt'|(tnfett intr. to tum back; to 

reform 
ein'llcttdtten intr. to be clear, be 

evident ; to satisfy (lo. dat.) 
eitt'tltal adv. once, one time ; auf 

~ all at once ; ein für aUemal 

once f or all ; einmar even, just 
ein'l^lattbent ^r. toinculcate into ; 

to chatter into 
bie ^in'famfeU solitude, loneli- 

ness 
bie (Sin'flfi^t (-en) ingdght ; intel- 

ligence; conviction 
bie @inflebelei' (-en) hermitage 
einfit adv. once, formerly,sometime 
ein'lfHmmen intr, to be in accord 

or harmony ; to agree ; to join in 

etn'lftreidten (i, i) tr, to put into, 

pocket ; to tie up (as in bags) 
ein^ltrei^^ttt (ie, ie) tr. to collect 



tin!\ixtttn (tritt, trat, getreten) 

intr. (aux. fein) to enter 
ein'lberfte^ett (oerftanb, t)erftan' 

ben) 'n^, to agree 
eitt'^eltt adj» Single, individual; 

isolated 
eitt'laie^en (8og, gejogen) tr, to 

draw in ; to reduce (expenses) 
ein'^ig adj. only , Single, alone, sole 
baä (&i& {gen. -eä) ice 
baä @i'fen (-) iron ; sword 
el'tel adj. vain, empty 
bie @i'telfeit vanity 
ber (5'fel (-) disgust, aversion 
e'feltt intr. to disgust, sicken 
e'lenb adj. miserable, wretched 
baä &ltnh misery, want 
bie (St'tettt pl parents 
ber @'ittir (-e) emir, a chief tain or 

Commander in the Moham- 

medan East 
ber d^mflfang' (^e) reception, re- 
ceipt ; in ~ nehmen to receive 
emflfang'ett (ä, i, a) tr. to receive 
ber @m^f&ttg'er (-) receiver 
emfiftn'bett (a, u) tr. to f eel, ex- 

perience 
em^ftnb'Itfit adj- sensitive ; griev- 

ous 
etit)ior'|tragen (ä, u, a) tr. to bear 

aJoft 
ent'flg adj. industrious; active 
baä ^b(e) {gen. -eS, pl, -en) end, 

conclusion 

ettb'K4 ^^' ^^ 'j ^^* finally, at 

last 
ber @ttg'el (-) angel 
bie @ttg'elf4tti&rmerin one who 

believes she sees am^elä (^^a. 
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eittbel^'rett tr. to do without, dis- 

pense with 
tuihWitU {o, o) tr, to bid, com- 

mand, enjoin ; to presffit, offer 
eittblB'^ett tr. to bare, imcover 
tnthttiii^tn {%, a, o) r^. to for- 

bear ; to abstain f rom 
etttbeif 'est tr. to discover, find out 
bic @tttbeif'ttltg (-en) discovery, 

disclosure 
etttfa^'ten (ä, u, a) irUr. (aux. fein) 

(lü. dat.) to escape 
eittfer'neit tr. to remove; to di&- 

miss ; r^. to withdraw 
entfentt' part. adj. f ar off, remote 
bic @tttfet'ttttttg (-en) distance; 

Separation 
eittfef feltt tr. to unchain ; to re- 

lease from bonds 

eittflie'^en (o, o) Mr. {aux. fein) 

to flee, escape (from, dat.) 
entge'gen prep. (dat.)foüowmgüs 

noun, and sep. pr^. towards, 

to meet, against 
entge'genlfommett (!am, gefom- 

men) vntr. (aux. fein) (w. dat.) to 

make the first advances, antici- 

pate one's wishes 
etttge'gen|reitett(ritt, geritten) inir. 

(aux. fein) (w. dat.) to ride to 

meet 
entge'gettlfe^ett (ie, a, e) irdr. {w. 

dat.) to look forward to; to 

await 

entge'gettlfe^ett tr. to oppose 
entgelten (i, a, o) tr. to pay for; 
einen etroaS ~ laf[en to make 
one suffer or pay for a thing 
e$itJfaPten (&, ie, a) tr, to lioVei, 
contadn 



entfom'men (entfam, enifommen) 

intr. (aux. fein) to escape (from, 

dat.) 
etttfrftften tr. to debllitate; to 

exhaust 
eittlaf'fen (entlobt, entließ, entlaf» 

fen) tr. to let go, dismiss ; to ab- 

solve ; to set free 
eittlatt'fen (äu, ie, au) intr. (aux. 

fein) to run away; to escape 

(from, dat.) 
eittloif 'en tr. (w. dat, ofperson) to 

draw from, elicit 
etttt&t'fetn tr. to nnriddle; to 

guess 

tntttV^tn (entriß, entriffen) tr. to 

tear away, snatch away (from, 

dat.) 
etttffitet'ben (ie, ie) tr. and intr, to 

decide 
etttffitie'^en (entfc^o^, cntfd^offen) 

intr. (aux. fein) to grow, sprout 

forth 
tnt^äfiitf^tn (entfc^lo^, entfd^lof^ 

fen) tr. to unlock, disclose; r^. 

determine, decide 

ber (Sittfdtittt' (*f[c) resolve, reso- 

lution; decree 
etttf^ttl'bigen tr. to excuse 
etttf)ire4'tn (i, a, o) intr. (w. dat.) 

to correspond to; to be ade- 

quate to 
enttue'ber covj. either 
enttuB^nett tr. to disaccustom, 

wean; r^. (w. dat.) leave off 
ber @nttlitt?f ' (^c) sketch, design ; 

project 
entate'^en (entzog, entaogen) r^. 

yiat >^ \ö "mtlidraw from, desert, 
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eitt^fllf'ett tr. to enchant, enrap- 

ture, charm ; bad ©tttjüden rap- 

ture, ecstasy, delight 
bic d^ntjüif 'ttttg (-cn) rapture, ec- 
stasy 
er pers, pron, he, it 
erottg'nen see ereignen 
erüar'itten r^. (w, gen, or w, über 

and acc.) to pity, show mercy to 
baS @r'be {gen, -8) heritage, in- 

heritance 
erbie'tett (o, o) r^. to ofEer; to 

volunteer ; baä ©rbieten offer 
erbit'teu (erbat, erbeten) tr, to beg, 

request, ask f or 
erbtt'tent tr, to incense; to em- 

bitter 
erblaf 'fen intr, (aux, fein) to grow 

pale 
erbtiif'en tr, to catch sight of, 

perceive 
bie @r'be (-n) earth, ground 
erbeuf en (erbac^te, erbad^t) tr, to 

invent ; to imagine 
ber Chrb'flo^ clod 
erblt^ben tr. to endure, put up 

with 

ereig'nen or erSng'nen r^. to hap- 

pen, come to pass, occur 
ber (Sremit' (-cn) hermit 
erftt^'rett (ä, u, a) tr, to leam, 

experience ; to undergo 
erfin'ben (a, u) tr, to find out ; to 

invent 
erfor'bem tr, to require, demand, 

render necessary 
erfor'fd^en tr, to investigate, ex- 

plore ; to discover 
erfrctt'ctt tr, to rejoice, delight 
nfüVten tr. to f ulfill, realize 



bie ChrfüI'Ittttg f ulfillment, accom- 
plishment; in «^ gelten to be 
fulfilled 

tXf^t^htn pari, aäj, devoted; hum- 
bie 

bie (Srge'bettltett devotion, fidel- 
ity 

ergie'big a^, productive 

ergie'Sen (ergo^, ergoffen) tr, to 
pour f orth ; rffl. to overflow 

bie(]hrgte'^nttg(-en) effusion, over- 
flow 

ergrei'fctt (ergriff, ergriffen) tr, to 

seize, apprehend 
ergrfln'ben tr, to investigate; to 

gßt to the bottom of ; to sound 
er^al'ten (ö, ie, a) tr, to keep ; to 

maintain ; to preserve ; to get, 

receive 
er^e'ben (o or u, o) tr, to lif t, raise, 

exalt, praise; r^, to rise, be 

raised 
erl^erten irdr, to become clear or 

evident 
erP'ren tr, to hear ; to grant 
eritt'nent tr, to remind (of , an w, 

acc.) ; r^. {yo, gen,) to remember 
erfan'fen tr, to buy, purchase 
erfen'nen (erfannte, erfannt) tr, to 

recognize, acknowledge, per- 
ceive 
bie @r!ennt'Iidtfeit gratitude 
erfl&'ren tr, to declare; to ex- 

plain; r^. to explain one's 

seif; to declare one's seif 
erfun'ben tr. to gain Information 

about ; to explore ; refl. to make 

inquiry (about, nac^) 
erlitn'bigen tefl» to inquire (about, 
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erlaf f ett (erläßt, erlief, erlaffen) tr. 

to let go, dispense with; {w. 

dat. ofperson and acc, ofthing) 

to let off f rom 
erlait'^eit tr. to allow, permit 
erle'^ett tr, to live to see ; to ex- 

perience 
ttUWttxn tr, to ease, lighten ; to 

relieve 
erHe'gen {a, c) irUr. {aux, fein) (w. 

dat,) to succumb to 
edo'geit pari. adj. false 
ermatt'tten r^. to take courage 
ermef'fett (ermißt, ctma^,ertneffcn) 

^r. tomeasure; to judge, weigh, 

estimate 
erittor'bett tr. to murder 
ermft'beit tr. to fatigue; irUr. to 

grow weary 
bic ^vmun'tentitg encouragement 
bcr (Srnft (gen. -cä) seriousness; 

im ~ seriously 
etiJff'nett tr. to open ; to disclose, 

reveal 
tt^iä^V adj. (w. au] and acc.) intent 

(on) ; passionately attached (to) 
bic Chrqttilf 'ung (-cn) comf ort, re- 

freshment 
ttva^ttn (&, xe, a) tr. to guess, divine 
ette'gett tr. to stir up, rouse 
errö'ten intr, (aux. fein) to blush 
erfau'fett (erfäuft, erfoff, erfoffen) 

Mr. (ayx. fein) to be drowned 
evffi^af fen (crfd^uf, erfd^affen) tr. to 

produce, create 
erfd^aFtett (0,0; also regulär) intr. 

(aux. fein) to resound, ring 
erffi^et^tten (ie, ie) intr. (aux. fein) 

to appesLT, make one's appeai- 
ance 



erf d^reif 'en tr. to temf y, f righten ; 

intr. (erfc^ridt/ etfc^rai, er* 

fc^roden) to be frightened, be 

Startled 
erfe'l^en (ie, a, e) tr. to perceive ; 

to avail one^s seif of ; to choose 
etfe^'ett tr. to repair, make good 
erp a4j. first; jum erftcnmal for 

the first time; adv. not until, 

only, first 
erftan'nen intr. (aux. fein) to be 

astonished ; bad @rftaunen 

astonishment 
erftei'gen (ie, ie) tr. to 8cale,climb; 

to escalade 
evftiff 'en tr. to stlfle, smother ; to 

choke 
ertei'Iett tr. to bestow, give; to 

impart 
ertva'gett (ä, u, a) tr. to bear, en- 

dure, tolerate 
ttixh0xäi adj. tolerable, endurable 
ttttinVtn (a, u) intr. (aux. fein) 

to drown 
ertoad^'fett (ä, u, a) intr. (aux. fein) 

to grow up 
ermS'gen (0, 0) tr. to weigh, con- 

sider 
erttlfi^'nen tr. (w. gen.) to men- 

tion, make mention of 
CTttiar'ten tr. to expect, look for, 

await ; intr. to wait 
erttiei'4en tr. to soften ; to move 

(the f eelings) 
evttiei'fen (ie, ie) tr. toprove, show 
etmeii^'ttfl^ adj- demonstrable 
erttier'^en (i, a, 0) tr. to acquire, 

obtain, gain 
tx^^u\<6iV part. ac{;. desired, ap- 
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er§Slt'Iett tr, to teil, relate 
eirjei'gett tr, to show, render 
ersie'^ttt (ersog, craogcn) tr. to 

bring up ; to train ; to educate 
etsflr'ttett r^. to grow angry 
t& pers, pron. it 
ef fett (i^t, a^, gcgcfjcn) tr. to eat; 

baä ®ffcn f ood 
et'lUfl odv, perhai)s, perchance; 

nearly, about; forsooth, indeed 
et'lUfld indecl. pron. something; 

cujlj. some ; adv, somewhat 

ett'er, ©tt'er (-, -e, -) poss. adj. 
your ; (-er, -c, -cä, and bct, bic, 
baä -c) poÄS. pron. yours 

en'(e)¥edgleifi4en indecZ. (wb*. and 
j)ron. of your kind ; like you 

en'ertioegen or ett'rettnegett adv. 

on your account 
ber ^'^^tat the river Euphrates 
bcr ett'rige, (^'rige po88. pron. 

yours 
(SttYO'^a Europa 
bcr @utO^&'er European 
e'ttlig odj. eternal ; adV. etemally, 

forever 
bie (S'ttitgfett etemity 
baä (Ssettt'^el (-) example 

bcr f^a'ben O thread 

fä'l^ig a(^'. able, capable (of , gen.) 

fa^'ven (ä/ u, a) inir. (aiwj. fein) 

to go, joumey, travel 
baS f^faf 'tum (Latinpl. %atia) fact 
ber fjtttt ('e) fall ; case 
bie ^üVU (-n) trap, snare, pitfall 
fttl'len (faßt, fiel, gefaßcn) Mr. 

{aux. fein) to fall 
falf4 ^> false, untrue; treach- 

erous 



bic ^aVtt (-n) f old ; wrlnkle 
fattg'en (ä, i, a) tr. to catch, cap- 

ture 
bie ^ar'be (-n) color ; complexion 
f a'feln intr. to talk f oolishly ; to 

rave, wander 
faf'fen tr. to take hold of , seize, 
grasp ; to hold, contain ; to ap- 
prehend, comprehend ; inS ^ugc 
«V to fix one's eye upon ; beim 
äßortc «V to take (one) at his 
Word; r^. to collect or compose 
one's seif 
^te gfaf'fnng (-en) grasp; com- 
posure, self-command ; auä ber 
~ bringen to disconcert 
faft adv. almost 
faft'en intr. to fast; bad ^aftcn 

fasting 
fttttl a4j. lazy, idle 
fan'Ien intr. {aux. fein) to rot 
ber fjfe^l (e) fault, f ailure 
fe^'Ien tr. to miss; intr. to fall, 
err; {w. dat. of person) to be 
wanting, lacklng ; wenn fann'ä 
an bem mir ~ {l. 991) when can 
I lack that? See also note 6n 
l. 1022 
bcr gfel^'Iet (-) fault, failing, de- 

fect; error 
feW'lge^en (ging, gegangen) irdr. 
(ai/ic. fein) togoastray; tomiss 
one's way 
bie %tVtx (-n) holiday, festival 
fei'erlifi^ adj. solemn ; eamest 
feitt adj. fine, nice, delicate; re- 
fined ; acute, quick ; adv. very ; 
ev> t)iel a good deal 
feinb adj. hostile 
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baä gfelb (-er) field; ground; 

open Space 
bcr gfetb'aug C'e) campaign, ex- 

pedition 
baä gfett'fter (-) window 
fertt(e) adj. and adv, f ar, f ar off ; 

distant ; t)on ~ af ar, at a dis- 

tance 
bic gfer'tte (-n) distance ; f uture ; 

prospect 
fer'ner (comp, of fem) adv. more- 

over, f urther 
fer'tig ocj;. ready; finished; ~ 

toerben to manage without 
bic treffet (-n) fetter, chain 
fef fetn tr, to bind, shackle 
f eft adj, fast, firm ; stable ; fixed 
feft'lfe^en tr. to settle; to order 
fett adj. f at 

ber 8fe^'e(tt) (-n) shred, rag 
baä gfe«(e)t (-) fire 
bie gfett'etfo^le (-n) livecoal; pl. 

coals of fire 
baä fjte'ber (-) fever 
i>er gf«a (-e) feit» ^ ©1^ ^at 
^Vm ^' stingy 
fitt'bett (a, u) ir. to find ; r^. to be 

found, be, exist 
ber gfittg'er (-) finger 
fitt'fiter adj. dark, gloomy, sad 
{ifd^'ett tr. and intr. to fish, fish 

for 
ber ^Wtidi (-e) wing, pinion 
bie gftam'me (-n) flame 
ber gfleif (-e) or ^Itd^tu (-) spot, 

blemish 
baä f^letf d^ (g'en. -eä) flesh, meat 
ber gfleift (s'en. -eä) diligence, in- 

dustry; mtf «^ intentionaWy 
fleV§ig (zc(f. assiduous, industrioxiB 



ffie'^eit (o, 0) irttr. (aux. fein) to 

flee ; tr. to shun, avoid 
f[ie'§ett (ffo^, geffoflen) iydr. to flow 
f[B'§eit tr. to float 
f[ü4'ten r^. to flee, escax>e; tr. 

to rescue, save by flight 
ber gflttg (""e) flight; im ~e in 

haste 
ber gflü'gel (-) wing 
bie gflttt (-en) field(s), meadow(s) ; 

paved floor, entrance hall, Ves- 
tibüle ; in the latter meaning aJso 

occasionaUy ber %lux (-e) 
ber gflttft C^ffe) river 
bie gfint (-en) flood; torrent, 

stream ; high water, flood tide 
fö'benior fBr'beru (see note on I.IO) 

tr. to f urther, advance, expedite 
bic8fol'ge(-n) sequel, result, effect 
foPgen intr. (aux. fein) (w. dai.) 

to f ollow 
folg'lidt adv. and conj. conse- 

quently, theref ore, accordingly 
for'bent tr. to ask, demand; to 

summon 
fBr'bertt see fbbem 
fiJr'betfamft adv. flrst of all 
bie ^orm (-en) form 
ber ^ov^ffi^et (-) searcher, inves- 

tigator 
fort adv. and sep.pr^. away, gone ; 

~ unb ~ continually 
fort'lfa^ren (ä, u, a) intr. to con- 

tinue, proceed 
fort'lfft^ren tr. to lead forth or 

away 
fort'lge^e« (ging, gegangen) inir. 

(aux. fein) to go on, continue 
^^tt^^^U^^en tr. to drag or carry 
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fsrt'ltragett (ä, u, a) tr. to bear 

away, carry away 
fra'geit tr, to ask, inquire (about, 

as to, nac^ ; f or, um) 
ber ^vanVt (-n) Frank, European 

(see note on l, SS4) 
bic gfrim (-cn) woman, wif e 
frei cuäj, free 
freierbittgd' odv. spontaneously, 

voluntarily 
bic gfrei'ge^igfeit liberality, gen- 

erosity 
bic ^refl^eit (-en) f reedom, liberty 
frei'lidt odv, to be sure, indeed, 

certainly 
frei'miQtg adv, voluntarily, of 

one^s own accord 
fretitb (uf;. Strange, foreign, allen; 

fidj ~ ftcUcn to pretend igno- 

rance ; ein (^cmber a stranger 
bic gfteu'be (-n) joy, delight 
fren'btg oc^'. joyful, joyous 
freuten tr. to give pleasure ; impera, 

and r^. to rejoice, delight in 

(lo. gen, or auf and acc.) 
bcr gfrcttttb (-e) f riend 
bte gfrenn'bitt (-ncn) f riend 
freunb'Udt adj, friendly, Mnd; 

affable 
bic 3frettnb'f4aft (-cn) friend- 

ship 

frenttb'fdtaftltdt oäJ- friendly 
ber ijfre'bel (-) misdeed ; outrage ; 

sacrilege 
frtf «^ oulj. f resh, new ; adv. quickly, 

boldly 
fro^ adj. glad, joyous, happy 
fromm (comp, ^er, sup, ^ft) adj, 

pious, good, worthy ; adv, duti- 

fully 



from'mett intr, (w, dat.) to advance 

the interest of , profit, benefit 
froft'ig adj. f rosty, chilly, cold 
bie ^ntd^t (*c) fruit ; result; effect 
frfl^ adj, early ; premature 
bcr gfttii^d (^e) f ox 
fftl^'Iett tr, and intr, to f eel, have 

a sense of ; to be convinced of ; 

to be sensitive to 
fft^'ren tr, to lead; to bring, 

take ; to model (l, 280) ; to carry 

on; to wield; to bear; eine 

@a(^c ~ to plead a cause 
fül'leu tr, to fill 

bcr ^ttttb (-e or *e) find, discovery 
bcr fünfte ord, num, fifth 
bcr 3fnttf'e(n) (-n) spark 
für prep, (acc,) for; ma^ ~ ein 

what sort of , what a ; «> ftdj by 

itself , aside 
bic ^ntä^i fear, dread ; awe 
fürdt'ten tr, to fear, dread ; r^. 

to be afraid (of , oor w, dat,) 
furd^ffam adj, timid 
ber ^üx^^ptadi intercessor, advo- 

cate 
bcr gfürft (-cn) prince 
fürttial^r' adv. indeed, forsooth 
bcr ^u^ (^c) foot 

bic ®a'be (-n) gift; alms; ofEering 
bic ©tt'bel (-n) f ork 
gad^ adj, precipitate, hasty 
gaffen intr. to gape, stare 
bic (3aVU (-n) anger ; bile, gall 
ber ®ang ("e) movement; prog- 
ress ; trip ; galt, pace, step; way 
ber ©an'ged the river Ganges 
gan$ adj. whole, entire; adv, en- 
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gar ddv, (b^ore adjectivea and ad- 

•oerba) very ; (wüh a negative) at 

all ; quite, entirely (but aee note 

on l 169) 
ber(^ar'attd finishingstroke; end; 

death; einem ben ~ machen to 

kill one 
gav'fHg adj, homd ; ugly, foul 
ber &hvVntt (-) gardener 
bie (Sä'ntttg ferment; agitation, 

emotion 
bie (Saf fe (-n) street, alley 
®atfi Gath 
ber (^attdt (-^ ^ '^^) goose, simple- 

ton 
&a^^^a Gaza {see map) 
ge^ä'rett (ie, a, o) tr, to give birth 

to, bear ; geboren bom 
ge'ben (i, a, e) tr. to give, grant ; eS 

gibt (gab) (w. acc.) there is (was) 
ber ©e'ber (-) giver 
baS @ebet' (-c) prayer 
gebte'ten {o, o) tr. to command, bid 
baä (Geblüt' blood ; temperament ; 

race 
gebo'ren see geboren 
ber (Sebrattd^' (""e) use ; custom 
gebred^'ett (i, a, o) intr, impers. (w, 

dat.) to lack, be wanting, fail 
gebüV^tn inlr. to be due, belong 

of right to 
bie ®thnvt* (-en) birth ; origin 
ber ®erf {gen. -en, pl, -en) fool, 

coxcomb 
bie &tdtvtV (-en) folly, silliness 
baä (BtHäiVnx» (sren.-fleä, pi.-ffc) 

memory 
ber ©ebauf'e (gen. -nS, pl -n) 

tbought, idea 
bie&ehüW patience 



bie Qtefa^r' (-en) danger 
gefä^r'lic^ odi. dangerous 
gefaxten (geföat, gefiel, gefallen) 

ivJtr, (to. dat.) to please; fic^ 

(dat.) etroaS ~ lafjen to put up 

with a thing 
ber ^efal'teit f avor ; pleasure 
bie ®effil'«gfeü (-en) obliging- 

ness; complaisance ; courtesy 
gefattg'eit part. adj. captured, cap- 

tive ; as a prisoner, in custody ; 

ein ©efangner a prisoner 
gefaxt' pari. adj. prepared ; calm 
baä ®ef[at'ter fluttering 
bad ^efot'ge train, suite, retinue 
baS ^efül^l' (-e) feeling,sentiment 
ge'gen prep. (acc.) against, con- 

trary to, towards, about 
baä ^e'geitteil (-e) contrary, op- 

posite 
ge^ftf 'fig adj. hating, spitef ul ; ei^ 

nem ~ fein to hate one 
gelteim' adj. secret ; clandestine 
baS Qte^eim'nid (gen. -fjcä, pl 

-ffe) secret, mystery 
ge^eim'ntdbon adj. mysterious 
baS (Sel^ei^' (-e) command, order 
ge'^en (ging, gegangen) irdr. (aux. 

fein) to go ; to be possible 
baS (Se^im' (-e) brain, brains 
ge^or'fi^en intr» (w. dat.) to obey 
ge^iJ'ren intr. (w. dat.) to belong 

to ; to be due to 
ge^or'fam adj. obedient 
ber ©ei'er (-) vulture 
ber &txft (-er) spirit, heart, soul, 

mind; ber l^eilige ~ the Holy 

Ghost 
^ti^'Ud^ adj. Spiritual, religious,eo- 
c\ftÄ^\Ivia2^\\i«t%^>5^\<S;^^ \jriflat 
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bic ®ei{l'Ii4!eU clergy, church 

ber ®eij avarice, greed 

gei'^ig o4j' avaricious; niggardly, 

miserly 
gelaf feit pari, ouäj, calm, cool 
bad ^elb (-er) coin ; money ; cash ; 

pl, funds 
gele'geit pari, oßj, convenient, op- 
portune ; cS tft mir f c§r x)icl ba? 

ran <^ it is of great importance 

to me 
bie®ele'gen^eit(-en) opportunity, 

occasion 
gelehrt' odj* leamed 
gelei'ten tr. to accompany ; to es- 

cort 
gelittg'ett (a, u) iidr. impers. (avx. 

fein) {w, dat.) to succeed 
gelo'beu tr, to vow, promise 

solemnly ; baä gelobte Sanb the 

Promised Land, Holy Land 
gel'tett (Xf CL, o) intr. to be worth, 

have weight; to apply to; to 

pass (f or) ; tr, impers. to concem, 

be a matter of ; gilt nid^t {l. 9S5) 

itisworthless; ^tÜusedasirderj. 

(see note on l. 66) is it not so ? 

truly! roaS gilt'ä = nid^t wal^r 

(see note on l. 800) 
gemad^' adv. softly, gently 
baä (Vernarbe (-) picture, painting 
gemeitt' oc^'. common, general; 

mean, ordinary 
gen {arcJiaic and poetic) contrac- 

tion of gegen 
genast' a4j* accurate; exact; in- 

timate; strict 
genie'gen (geno^, genoflcn) tr. and 

intr. (w. gen.) to eat or drink ; 

to enjoy 



genng' or gimg adv. and indecl.ajdj, 
enough (lo.gen., l. 228; see note) 

bie @(e)nü'ge sufficiency; satia- 
f action ; jur «^ enough 

genft'gen intr, to be enough, suf- 
fice ; to satisf y (w, dat,) 

genug'fatit adj, sufficient 

ge^rte'feit part. adj. praised 

g(e)ta'be or g(e)rab a4j. straight, 
straightforward, upright, hon- 
est ; adv. exactly, just, directly ; 
geraben or gerabeä SBegä direct- 
ly, straightway 

g(e)ra'b(e)5n adv. directly, can- 
didly 

gera'ten (ä, ie, a) intr. (aux. fein) 
to come upon, fall upon 

geraunt' oc^'. roomy ; ample ; feit 
<^er 3^it f or some time 

bie (Sere4'tigfett justice 

geren'en impers. to cause to repent ; 
eä f oß bid^ nic^t ~ (II. 1412^1413) 
you shall not repent it 

gering' adj. little, small, insig- 
nificant 

gem(e) adv. gladly, willingly ; ~ 
iXiVL to like to do, be glad to do 

ber ^efanb'te (decUned as adj.) 
ambassador, envoy 

baä (Sef fi^ftft' (-e) business ; affair 

gefd^äf tig adj. busy, active, in- 
dustrious 

geffi^e'^en (ie, o, e) intr. (avx. fein) 
to happen, occur, befall, come 
to pass, be done 

baä ^efd^enf (-e) gift, present 

baS &t\äliäiVaintn (-) anecdote 

bie ©efdtt^'te (-n) history, story 

gefd^ifft' part. adj, adapted, fit; 
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bag &t^dlltättf (-er) race, family ; 

generation; sex 
ber (Seffi^tttaif' (good) taste 
baS ^efd^mei'be jewels, trinkets 
baS ©effitB^f' (-e) creature 
bad @(ef d^ma^' (-e) idle talk, babble 
geffi^ltfei'ge adv, not to mention; 

much less ; to say nothing of 
gefd^ltfinb' adj. quick, swift 
baS or bic (pL) ^efdtmift'er 

brother(8) and sister(8), chil- 

dren of the same parent 
ber ®t\tW(t) (-cn) fellow; com- 

panion 
bic (SefelCffi^afteritt (-nen) com- 

panion 
baä &t^tV (-c) law (see note on 

2. 190SI)) commandment ; rule 
baS ©eflfi^t' (-er) face, counte- 

nance; (pL -c) sight, view 
baS @(ef)irSdt' (-e) conversation, 

talk 
gef^¥S'4ig OJ^» talkative, socia- 

ble 
bic (Seftalt' (-cn) form, shape 
geftc'^cit (gcftanb, gcftanben) tr, to 

confess 
geft'ertt adv, yesterday 
gefhreng' ocj;. severe; redoubtable, 

worthy 
gefunb' ojäj' sound, healthy 
gettatt'ett Tefl, (w, dai,) to tmst 

one's seif, dare, venture 
gettoft' ojdj, confident, trustf ul, of 

good cheer ; inJLerj. courage I 
gettia^t' CK&*. aware ; ctroaä or einet 

©ad^e ~ njcrben to perceive or 

become aware of something 
gewä^^ren ir. to grant, aftoid, 
aJlow, produce 



bic ®tmüW (-en) power, author- 

ity, force, violence; mit aDct 

«a with all one's might 
gemal'tig adj. powerful; vlolent; 

vast, mighty 
bie (^mtmW^itxi adroitness, dex- 

terity; clevemess 
gettljhr'tigett tr. and irUr, to expeet ; 

to realize 
ber ^emiitn' (-c) gain, profit 
gemtn'nett (a, o) tr. to win, gain, 

take, capture 
ber &ttüinftf (-c) gain, profit, ad- 

vantage (aee note on l. 90) 
gemig' adj, certain, sure ; adv, no 

doubt, to be sure, surely 
bad ^ettiif fett (-) conscience 
gelpBl^'ttett tr. to accustom, habitu- 

ate; inir. and r^. to get used 

to, accustomed to 
gemol^ttt' part, adj, accustomed, 

used (to, gen, or acc,) 
ge^ie'tttett tffl, and ivtr. impers, to 

be suitable or becoming 
ber ©l^e'ber (-) Gheber (see noU 

on 1 370) 
gie'rtg adj. eager, greedy 
gie'^ett (go J, gegoffen) tr. to pour 

forth, pour 
baä ®{ft (-e) poison 
ber ^ittt'^el (-) bullfinch; sim- 

pleton 
Qttttttifitatt' f airyland ; ^^©innijian 

fooicl ald ^eenlanb (ober eigent:: 

lic^ ©enienlanb, x>on bfc^in, 

bcm lateinifc^en geniMs)", wrote 

Lessing in a letter to his brother 

Karl, April, 1779 
\>as^ (^l^'^et^ett (-) ütüe tree 
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flUttk oäj. smooth, polished ; slip- 

pery 
baä %{Mti^ slippery ice 
ber ®(att'(e(tt) (gren. -nS) belief, 

f aJth, creed 
glou'bett tr.andintr. {w» dab.^oran 

and acc,, ofperson) to believe, 

{rust, have f aith in ; to suppose, 

think, imagine 

bcr &lan^htn&titlh (-cn) hero or 

Champion of the f aith 
glattb'Iidt a4i' credible, likely 
gleidt odj, equal, like, same ; adv. 

alike, exactiy ; immediately, 

directly 
glei'dten intr, (w. dat.) to equal ; 

to resemble 
gleidt'fatit adv, as if , ajs it were, 

as though 
gleid^biel' adv, no matter, all the 

same ; it makes no difference 
gletfi^ttlO^I' cortj, nevertheless, not- 

withstanding, f or all that 
bic ^leifnerei' (-en) hypocrisy 
glor'reifi^ adj. glorious 
baS ®l1kd fortime, happiness, 

luck, prosperity 
giflif'lidt adj. happy, fortunate; 

adv, successfully, luckily 
glü'^en tr, andintr. to glow (with) 
bie ®Ittt (-cn) glow, heat ; fire 
bie^na'be (-n) grace, favor; 

mercy, pardon 
gmtg See genug 

gBtt'nen tr, not to begrudge, grant 
ber ®ott C'er) god, God 
gott'ergeben adj, resigned to God's 

will, devout 

goftei^fürd^Hg o4i' pious, God- 
fearing 



bag &oVMfilkn»äitn (-) shrine, 
sanctuary 

bie Qtot'tedtftftentng (-en) blsus- 
phemy 

gdtt'ltdt adj, godlike, divine 
gottlob' irUeirj, thank GodI God 

be praised ! 
baS ®tah (^er) grave, tomb 
g¥ab(e) see gerabc 
ber Prallt grief , sorrow 
gran adj. gray; venerable, an- 

cient 
gtan'en intr, impers, (w, dat,) to 

have a horror of ; to have an 

aversion to ; to shudder at 
ber ^rattd horror, terror 
grira'fatit a4j, cruel 
grei'feu (griff, gegriffen) tr, and 

irUr. to grasp, snatch at; to 

touch, handle 
gren'^en intr, to border (on, an) 
bie ^ril'Ie (-n) whim, caprice, 

Illusion 
gro§ {comp, Ht, sup, ^t) adj, great, 

large, big ; noble 
bic ^rB'^e (-n) size; greatness; 

nobility 
bie ©roft'mttt generosity ; noble- 

heartedness 
ber ^rnnb (''e) ground ; reason ; 

f oimdation ; bottom ; im «^e at 

the bottom 
gtftn'ben r^. to rest (on, auf) 
grfl'nen it^T, to begreen ; to thrive, 

flourish 
bie ^ttttft (-cn) favor ; leave, per- 

mission 
ber Öntt (-c) girdle, belt 
gitt (comp, 5ef(er, sup, beft) adj. 
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baä ®ttt (*er) good thing, blessing ; 
property, possessionj ~ unb 
S3lut lif e and property 

bie @ft'te kindness 

Öttt'^eraig cwy. good-hearted 

f^a interj, ah ! ha I 

baS ^aax (-c) hair 

fia^htn {f)at, f)atte, gel^abt) tr. and 

avx. to have, possess 
l^a'bertt intr. to quarrel, dispute 
bcr $a'fen (') harbor, port 
bic $filf 'te (-n) half 
bcr ^al§ (^e) neck 
^al'teu (ö, ic, q) <r. to hold, keep; 

to occupy; to consider; «v für 

to regard as ; intr. to hold ; to 

halt, stop, wait; to last, hold 

together 
bte $attb (^c) hand 
baä 4^ättb'iHett (-) (little) hand 
bet^^an'bel (^) transaction, affair, 

quarrel, dispute 
l^att'bellt intr. to act ; to bargain, 

trade, traffic 
bic ^nn^M&Untt pl merchants 
baä ^anb'ttievf (-c) trade, occu- 

pation 
^aug'en (ä, i, a) ivtr. to hang ; to 

cling to, adhere 
bcr ^a'ram or ^^a'tettt harem 
l^av'ven intr. to wait, tarry ; «^ auf 

to wait f or 
f^att {comp, ^tt, sup. ^cft) dclj, 

hard, harsh 
bcr $ttj {gen. -flcS) hate, hatred 
[Raffen tr. to hate 
iä^^iit^ a4)' ugly, ill-favored 
i>ie J^aft haste 
^aft^ig cuff.haßtj^ quick,precipitatÄ 



I^Stt'fig aäj. copious, abundant; 

frequent; adv. often 
bag 4^att^t (^cr) head, leader 
bad ^aitd ('er) house ; household, 

f amily, race 
bie S^avA C'c) hide, skin 
Ij^e interj. ha! 

l^e'Iieit (0/ o) tr. to lift, raise 
bic $eif'e (-n) hedge 
baä 4^ccr (-c) army 
l^ef 'ten tr, to fasten ; to fix 
baS $eil prosperity, weif are ; sal- 

vation 
bcr $ei'Ianb (-c) Saviour 
l^ei'len tr. to heal 
^ei'lig (Mp. holy, godly; sacred; 

ein ^eiüger a saint, a holy man 
l^eirfatlt cMp.* whole8ome,''bene- 

ficial 
l^eitlt adv. and aep. pref. home- 

ward, home 
l^ei'fdtett tr. to ask, demand 
%t\% adj. hot ; eager, impetuous 
^ei'^ett (ic, ei) tr. and intr. to be 

called (named) ; to be ; to com- 

mand, bid ; bad l^ci^t that is to 

say ; eS l^ci^t it is said 
^ei'ter adj. bright ; happy 
bcr $elb (-cn) hero 
(el'bemnägig adj. heroic 
Reffen (i, a, o) intr. {w. dat.) to 

help, aid ; to avail, profit 
f^tU adj. clear, bright 
^er adv. and sep. pref. {indicaies 

motion towards the Speaker) 

hither, this way , here ; ago ; bic 

(9ö"8«) 3^it ~ all this time, all 
aJong 
\j^txaV QÄvj. a-wl aep, pref. down 
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(erab'IIaffen (lä^t,Iic^, gelaffcn) tr, 

to let down ; r^fi. to condescend 
l^entttf Ifomttten (!am, ge!ommen) 

tnir. (aux. fein) to come up 
l^erattd' cidv, and aep, pr^. out 

(from) 
l^eraui^' Ifagen tr, to speak out, 

declare, confess 
4etattd'|f4ittet§en(f(^mi^,gef(^mifs 

fcn) tr. to cast out 
l^erliei' adv, and aep. pref, hither, 

this way, here 
gerbet' Iffi^Ieifiten (i, t) r^. to creep 

up, steal up 
l^er'lbdngett (brachte, gebrad^t) ir, 

to bring hither 
bcr ^erlifit (-c) autumn 
'^eteltt' adv. and sep.pr^. in here, 

in 
^erein'ltretett (tritt, trat, getreten) 

iidr, (aux, fein) to enter 
l^emaci^' adv, afterwards, here- 

af ter, af ter this or that 
bcr $err (gen, -n, pl, -m) lord, 

Lord, sir, master 
l^err'ltfi^ adj, splendid, glorious 
bic ^err'Iidtfeit (-en) splendor, 

glory 
l^err'ffi^ett intr, to rule, govem 
^err^fd^enb part, adj, ruling, pre- 

dominant 
l^er'lffi^iifett tr, to send hither 
l^erft'ber adv. and aep, preif, over 

here, across, to this side 
l^enttn' adv, and aep, pr^, about, 

around 
l^erttmntattfett (äu, ie, au) intr, 

(ayx, fein) to run about 
lientn'ter adv. and aep, pr^. down, 

downws^rd 



l^erbor' adv, and aep, pr^, f orth, 
out 

l^ettior'lfoittmen (!am, gefommen) 

mir, (avx, fein) to come forth 
^etbor'lttetett (tritt, trat, getreten) 

intr, (aux. fein) to step f orward, 

appear 
baä $erj (gen. -eng, pl. -en) 

heart 
l^er^'ttfit ocj;. hearty, cordial,warm 
^e^'en tr. to provoke, set on 
bie $ettfi^'lerin (-nen) hypocrite, 

dissembler 
^ettt(e) adv, to-day 
l^ier adv, here 
l^ierbei' adv, hereby, through 

this ; in this case 
l^ter^er' adv, to this place, hither 
hiermit' adv, herewith, with this 
l^tetttäfi^ft' adv, next, besides 
^iernie'ben adv, here below, in 

this World 
^iertiott' adv. hereof , of or from 

this 
^ier^tt' adv. to this ; moreover 
bie $tl'fe help ; einem ju ~ f om« 

rmn to come to one's aid 
ber ^im'tltel (-) heaven, sky; 

climate 
l^in adv. and aep, pref. thither, 

there, away; gone, lost, done 

f or ; e>9 unb l^er back and forth 
l^inab' adv, and aep, pr^. down- 

wards, down 
^inattf adv, and aep, pref, up 
^ittttttflge^en (ging, gegangen) 

intr, (avx, fein) to go up 
l^inattiS' adv, and aep, pref. out 

there, out 
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(ineilt' adv. and sep, prrf, into, in 
(ineiit'lgeteit (ging, gegangen) wir, 

{avx. fein) to go in, go inside 
l|iitetit'|ff^et(eit(ie;ie) tr.towrite 

in 
llinein'lfto^eit (ö/ie,o) «r.tothrust 

in 
^ittge'geit adx). on the contrary, 

on the other band 
llin'lgeteit (ging, gegangen) wir. 

(aux, fein) to go thither, go to 

that place 
l)ilt'|ge4dreit intr, to belong; to be 

suitable or proper 
l)tlt'l4dreit intr, to listen 
^in^fe^eit (ie, a, e) intr, to look 

towards or at 
l)in'<eit odv, behind, at the end 
(ilt'ter prep, (dat. or acc), adv., 

sep, and insep. pref, behind, 

af ter, back, back of 
l|inter(nng'eit (^interbrad^te; ^in^ 

tcrbradjt) tr, (w. djoi, ofperaon) 

to inform of 
l|iitterge'4eit (hinterging, J^inter« 

gangen) tr, to deceive, circum- 

vent 
(inü'be? adv, and sep. pref. over 

there, over, across 
(ittloeg' adv. and sep. pref. away, 

f orth, off 
]^iit'|liierfeit (i, a, o) tr. to fling 

down ; to drop 
l)iitllite'be? adv. again, in retum 
l^iitsit'lfügett tr. to add (to) 
^iiigtt'lfe^eti tr. to add (to) 
^itlStt'|tretetl (tritt, trat, getreten) 

intr. (aux. fein) to step up to; 

to join in 
baS ^im (-e) brain 



(oi( (declined l^ol^er, etc.; comp. 

^ö^ev, sup. ^öd^ft) adj. high, 

great; ber ^öd^fte (1.484) the 

Almighty, God 
l|Ol((e(a'beit adj. heavily laden 
^od^tf^t^toüthtn (used toüh @uer) 

Your Reverence 
l)Ol(ge)irie'fett adj. highly praised 
j^od^'lfd^ä^eit tr. to esteem, ven- 

erate 
f^J^äi^fttn^ adv. at the most ; at the 

best 
ber $of (*e) yard, courtyard; 

court, household (of asovereign) 
(offen tr. to hope 
^of fentlid^ adv. it is to be hoped, 

I hope 
bie $off'imitg (-en) hope 
l|off'nungi^liott adj. promising, 

hopeful 
(ilfUil^ adj. polite, courteous 
bie ^bfiHt (-n) cave, grotto 
bie ^^ntVtV mockery, scom 
l^olb adj. lovely, sweet; kind, 

gracious 
fiofttn tr. to fetch, get, secure 
ber ^ola'fto^ (^e) funeral pile, 

stake 
lior'd^eit intr. to hearken, listen; 

impv. ^ord^ hark! 
bie ^or'd^eritt (-nen) listener, 

eavesdropper 
f^b^ttn tr. to hear, listen 
(übfd^ adij. handsome, pretty, nice 
ber $tti: im «« or in einem ~ in a 

trice, in a twinkling; §ui intevj. 

hal 
ber ^ttnb (-e) dog 
fj^UU'liett num. hundred 
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tntt'berttimfettb num. hundred 
thousand; aa noun ^unbert» 
taufenbe pL hundreds of thou- 
sands 

ber 4^ttltg'e? hunger, appetite 

l^ttng'ent intr. and impers, to hun- 
ger, be hungry ; midj hungert or 
c8. hungert midj I am hungry ; 
bad jungem f asting, starvation 

bie 4^ttt (-en) guard, care; pro- 
tection; auf feiner «« on one's 
guard 

bie ^^potfit*\t (-tt) hypothesis, 
hypothetlcal case 

idi pers. pron, J 

t^r^ 3l)r pers. pron, you (see note 

on l 2) 
ifty (-/ -C/ -) poss. adj. (correspond- 

ing to pers. pron. fie) her, its, 

their ; (-er, -e, -e8, and ber, bie, 

baS -e) poss. pron. hers, theirs 
31jr (-, -e, -) poss. adj. {correspond- 

ing topers. pron. ©ie) your; (-er, 

-e, -e8, and ber, bie, ba8 -e) 

poss. pron. yours 
ber 3ll<<ltt' imam or iman (a Mo- 

hammedan priest) 
im'me? adv. always, ever; auf 

<v» forever 
Immerbar' adv. always, ever 
imftatt'be see Stanb 
itt prqp. (dat. or acc.) in, into, to, 

at, within 
inbem' conj. while, as, when ; in 

that he (they, etc.); adv. in the 

meantime, meanwhile 
itibei?' or ittbef 'f en adv. meanwhile ; 

conj. while 
Sn'bien India 



ineinan'berlniirfen <r. tocompress, 

knead together 
Ingelheim' adv. in private ; in Be- 
eret, secretly 
ber Sn'^alt contents, substance, 

nature, Import 
in'ner adj. inner ; bad 3«ttcre in- 

terior ; heart, soul ; bad ^nnet^ 

fte bottom of the heart 
in'nerl^alb adv. and. prep. {gen.) 

within ; on the inside 
in'nig adj. intimate, internal; 

heartf elt, sincere, f ervent 
ini^befon'bere adv. especially, in 

particular 
tni^gefamt' adv. all together 
inglotfcl^'en adv. and conj. in the 

meantime, meanwhile]; how- 

ever 
ir'btfdi adj. earthly ; ein Srbif djer 

a mortal ; bad Srbifd^e earthly 

things 
ir'genb adv. some, any 
ir'genbioo adv. anywhere, some- 

where 
ir'ren inJtr. to go astray, err ; r^. 

to be mistaken ; tr, to disturb, 

vex 
l^t or i^'o (archaic for \t%i ; see 

njotes on U. S72 and 1644-164S) 

adv. now 

ja adv, yes, you know, to be sure, 

indeed 
ja'gen inJtr. to hunt, chase, pursue ; 

tr. to force to depart; to drive 

off; to drive 
jft( adj. sudden, precipitate 
baä 3al|? (-e) year 
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ba8 !3att4'$eit shouting, cheering, 

jubilation 
jaioo^r odv. yes, indeed, to be sure 
je adv, ever, always, at any time; 

(brfore comparativea) the ; irUerj. 

well! ahl whyl «« nun or nu 

well now I well really ! 
ie'be? Gebe, jebed) aöfj. and pron. 

every (one), each (one); ein ~ 

every one 
le'maitb pron, some one, some- 

body 
lehnet dem, jeneä) dem. adj, that, 

yonder; dem. pron, that one, 

that person ; the former 
3e'nil4o Jericho 
3eru'fa(eitt Jerusalem 
je^t oudo, now (see note on ü, 1644- 

1645) 
ber !3or'batt the river Jordan 
bet Stt'be (-n) Jew 
bad ^u'benmäbcl^ett (-) Jewish 

maiden 
baS ^[it'betttttitt Judaism 
bic 3ü'btit (-nett) Jewess 
jü'bifllt adj, Jewish 
bic ^tt'genb youth 
jtlttg (comp, 'er, sup. f t) adj. young 
ber 3ttng'e (-n) boy, lad 
ber 3üitg'Uitg (-e) youth, young 

man 
{nft adv. just 

^ü\fi}xa Cairo (see map) 

ber j^ai'fer (-) emperor 

fai'ferdd^ adj. imperial 

falt (comp. *er, sup. 'eft) adj. cold 

bie ^äCte cold, coldness; indif- 

baßffameV (-c) camel 



!ftm')ifeit in^r. to battle, fight, 

struggle 
ber ^anar (^e) canal ; pipe, drain 
bad ^aflital' (-ien) capital, prin- 

cipal 
bie ^afiitttlatiott' capitulation 
bie ^arama'ite (-n) caravan 
bie $ta\^\t (-n) money ehest ; tili 
fan'fett tr. to buy 
ber Kaufmann (-(eute or-männer) 

merchant, tradesman, trader 
f anm adv. scarcely, hardly, barely 
bie §tt\f\t (-n) throat 
f ei'mett intr. to sprout ; to arise 
fein (-/ -t, -) adj. and (-er, -t, -eä) 

pron. no, none, not any,notone; 

neither 
ber ^ett'lter (-) butler, tapster; 

waiter 
fett'nett (lannte, gelannt) tr. to 

know, be acquainted with 
bie ^emtt'iti^ (-f[e) knowledge, 

information 
ber Äerl (-e) fellow 
ber Äerti (-e) kemel, marrow; 

essence 
bie SttVit (-Vi) chain 
baS Äiiib (-er) child 
baS Äittb'c^eil (-) baby, little chüd 
bie ^n'bei^^IHtt'bei^fittber poster- 

ity 
bie j^iit'bei^fitatt: an ~ annehmen 

to adopt 
bie ^nb'^eit childhood, Inf ancy 
bie ^r'il^e (-n) church 
baä ^if'feit (-) plllow, cushion 
bie j^la'ge (-n) complaint, accu- 

sation 
Tla'^tu tn^. to complaln ; to sae 
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fiat cuij' clear 

fle'l^en intr, to cleave, stick 

baS Äleib (-er) dress, garb, gar- 

ment 
flet'bett tr, to clothe, dress; to 

suit, become; r^. to clothe 

one's seif 
bic ^lei'bung (-cn) clothing, dress ; 

costume 
Kein cl^- little, small, petty 
bic j^lei'ttigleit (-cn) trifle, small 

matter 
bic ^lem'me (-n) dilemma, diflö- 

culty, plnch 
flem'meit tr. to squeeze, pinch; 

r^. to get pinched; to be 

pressed ; to press one's seif 
baS ^li'ma (-ta or -tc) climate 
f ling'ett (a, u) irUr, to sound ; to 

ring 
f(o)l'fett intr, to knock 
baä kUffttt (') monastery, con- 

vent 
bcrÄlo'ftcrbwtbet (') laybrother, 

friar 
bic ^WftttUntt pl people belong- 

ing to a convent; monks, nuns, 

friars 
flltg (comp, *er, sup. 'ft) adj, in- 
telligent, shrewd, prudent; 

clever, sagacious 
Kü'geln intr. to subtilize,criticize; 

to affect wisdom 
bcr ^(itm'fien (-) mass, lieap {see 

note on l. 1470) 
bcr ^att (-e) sharp report, crack ; 

~ unb %a\l suddenly, at once 
bcr Shttt^i (-c) man at arms ; vas- 

sal; bondman 
fttUt^em intr. to be stingy 



baS ftnie (-) knee 

ftti'en intr. to kneel 

bcr ^oil^'ett (-) bone 

ber Stnott or ^ot^nn (-) gnarl, 

knot, excrescence 
ber5hw'teti(-) knot,tangle; dif- 

ficulty 

ber ^npfptn or ^nh^Un (-) 

knot, gnarl 
bcr ^0^ (^c) Cook 
foil^'eit tr. and intr. to cook ; to boil 
bic ^o^'le (-n) coal 
fom'mett (see note on l. 2S9) (lam, 

gcfommcn) irär. (aux. fein) to 

come, arrive, get ; to befall ; ^u 

ftdj «^ come to one's seif or one's 

senses 
bcr ^d'nig (-C) Mng 
bic ^B'nigiit (-ncn) queen 
fBtt'neit (!ann, lonntc, gclonnt) 

modal aux. can, be able, may 
bcr Äojif (^c) head ; chap, f ellow 
IBr'lteit tr. to bait, decoy 
loft^hax adj. costly ; precious, val- 

uable 
bic Stoft^haxltH (-cn) costliness; 

pl, valuables ; jewels ; precious 

things 
foft'ett tr. (w. acc. ofprice, dat. or 

acc. ofperson) to cost 
bic ^oft'en pL cost, expense 
bic 5hraft (*c) strength; power; 

virtue 
httiif (comp. *cr, siep.'ft) adj. ill, 

sick 
frSnI'ett tr. to in jure, wrong; to 

grieve 
bicihreatlir' (-cn) creature; young 

girl 
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bet 5hrett§'0att0 ('e) cloister 

bcr Ärieg (-e) war 

bie Ihro'tte (-n) crown 

fft^tt oäj, bold 

ber ^m'me? grief , trouble 

fftnt'ment tr, to grieve, trouble; 

to concem 
bic ^nb'fi^aft (-cn) custom, cu»- 

tomers ; Information, knowl- 

edge ; acquaintance (see wM on 

l. 1S86) 
bic ^nbfil^aftetei' spying, espi- 

onage 
bic j^unft (^c) art, skill ; trick 
bcr Jhinft'ler (-) artist ; craf tsman 
ftirs (comp, 'er, swp. 'cft) o^;. 

Short, brief ; adv. in short, in 

a Word 
filr$'a4 ad», lately 
rftf fctl «r. to Mss 

(a'beit tv, to refresh 

baS fiab'fal (-c) restorative, balm, 

refreshment 
(S4'e(tt intr. to smile (at, ^en. <yr 

über 10. occ.); baS Säd^cln smile 
(ai^'eit tntr. to laugh (at, gen. or 

über w, acc.) 
Whtn (ü, VL, a) tr. to load ; to in- 

vite 
bcr ßttf 'fc (-n) puppy 
bicSa'ge (-n) Situation; condiüon 
ba8 Sauger (-) couch, bed 
bcr Sat'enbrttbe? n lay brother 
baS fianb ('er) land, country; 

^ter ju ~e in this country 
(att0 (comp, 'er, «up. *ft) iw?;. long 
laiiö(e) (comp, länger, sup. längft) 

^zäTe;. /or a iong time, long 
l^ttg^en inir, to reach (af tex, nadj^ 



bic Smtgeioei'Ie tedium, ennoi 

bic Sar'tie (-n) mask ; face 

lüf 'fett (lö|t, lic|, gclaffen) £r. and 

intr, to leave, let, allow, grant, 

cause, have (something done), 

leave undone ; cd lä|t fidj + act. 

i?^. = it can (or may) + pass . in/, 
bic Saft (-cn) load, bürden, weight 
bie Saft'ertat crime 
(ftft'ig ac{;. burdensome ; tedious 
(Ott adj. lukewarm; indifferent 
(att'fett (äu, ie, au) intr, (aux, feiti) 

to run 
bie Sott'tte (-it) humor, mood, 

temper; fancy 
(Ott'ttig adj, humorous, playful, 

capricious 
(att'ttif4 <^* ill-humored 
(att^fll^ett irdr, to listen (to, auf) ; 

to watch ; to lie in wait 
(attt adj. loud ; open 
ber 2aut (-e) sound 
(att'ter adj, clear, pure ; unmixed ; 

indecl. mere, nothing but 
(e'bett intr. to live; lebt too§( f are- 

well ; bad Seben lif e 
(ebett'big adj, living, alive ; active 
ber ßccf er (-) f awner, ninny , scamp 
(e'bertt adj. leathem, of leather 
(e'bigli^ <^'^' o^ly, solely 
leer acp. empty ; vain 
(ee'rett tr, to empty 
(e'gett tr. to lay, put ; to set 
bie fie^'re (-n) doctrine, dogma, 

theory ; precept 
(el)'?ett tr, to teach 
ber fiel^'rer (-) teacher ; master 
ber ßeib (-er) body ; ~ uttb 2ebett 

\\lfe ^Yid limb 
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(ei'bett (litt, gelitten) tr, and intr. 

to suffer, endure; ba§ fieiben 

suffering 
bieSei'bettfi(aft(-en) pajssion; Im- 
pulse 
(ei'bev odv, unf ortunately ; inteij, 

aJasl 
(ei'bi0 ojdj. loathsome ; pitiful, 

miserable 
bic Seiner (-n) lyre; humdrum 

tune ; bie alte «^ the same old 

Story, the same old tune 
(ei'^ett tr. to lend ; to borrow 
(et'fe adj. low, soft 
(ei'tett tr. to lead, guide 
bie fieftiott' (-en) lesson 
(ettl'ett tr, to guide, direct; to steer 
(er'nett tr, to leam 
(e'feit (ie, a^ e) tr, and intr, to read 
(e^t adj' 1^ ^^ ; «^^erer or bad 

«^ere the latter 
bie fie^tCe) end, conclusion; $u 

guter ~ finally 
(ett0'ltett tr, to deny 
fiVhanon Mt. Lebanon 
bag ßii^t (-er) light 
lieb adj. dear, beloved 
bie fiie'be love 
(ie'bett tr, to love ; to like 
lxthtn&t»Whifi adj. lovable,sweet, 

kind, agreeable 
(ic'bcr (comp, o/gem) adv. rather, 

sooner, more willingly; ed ift 

mir ~ I pref er 
(iedillt adj, lovely, charming, 

sweet 
(ie'gett (a, e) intr, to lie, be situ- 

ated; mir liegt t)ie( an biefer 

@a(l^e the matter is of great 

conseQuecce to me 



bie ßi'ttie (-n) line 

(inli^ adv, on the left, to the lef t 

bie mpfpt (-n) lip 

bie ßifit (-en) cunning, craf t ; strat- 

agem, trick 
lo'htn tr, to praise 
(db'It4 adj, laudable, worthy 
(Offen tr. to entice, attract 
ber fio^tt (^e) reward, recompense; 

pay 
(ol^'nen tr, to reward 
(Oi^ adj, and [adv, loose, free ; e« 

fein or n)erben (w, gen,, a<x., or 

t)on) to be rid of 
baä 2o& (-e) lot, f ate 
lo§f\bxtäitn(i, a, o) irUr, (aux, fein) 

to burst f orth, break loose 
(d 'filmen (i, 0, o) tr. and intr, to go 

out, be extinguished ; to eztin- 

guish 
IB'fen tr, to loosen; to relax; to 

dissolve; tosolve; ein©iegel«« 

to break a seal 
(0i^'|gel|en (ging, gegangen) intr. 

(aux, fein) to become loose ; to 

begin ; auf einen «> to attack or 

fly at one 
ber ßj'tte (-n) lion 
bie ßttft (""e) air, breath ; relief 
bie ßft'ge (-n) lie 
(ü'gen (0/ o) irUr, to lie; to de- 

ceive 
bie ßfig'nem (-nen) liar, prevar- 

icator 
ber finmfptn (-) rag, tatter 
bie ßttft (*e) pleasure, joy ; lust 
(üft'ent adj, desirous 
Ittft'tg adj, merry, gay ; amusing ; 

inteij. come onl on wlth itl 
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bie 9Ra4'e making, production 
ntad^'ett tr. to make ; to cause ; 

to see to it 
bic 2Efla(Sit (*c) power, strength, 

authority 
mftd^'tig adj, powerful, mighty 
bcr SWtt^t'fJirtti^ C^c) authorita- 

tive decree or decision 
bad äRftb'd^ett (-) girl 
bic mW^tn^ttlt (-tt) girPs 

soul 
bic ^aitfilkV (-en) majesty 
m&'!e(lt tr. to criticize, carp at 
baä 9)^a( (-c) time ; $um erftcnmal 

f or the first time ; ein für alle« 

mal once f or all 
baä SÄttl (*cr) sign, mark; spot, 

mole 
mahlen tr. to paint; to portray, 

delineate 
bcr 9)^ame(uff (-en) Mameluke 

(see note to scene description^ 

Act V, scene i) 
bcr 9)^ailt'lttim mammon, pelf 
man indqf.pron. one, they,people ; 

also rendered by the English pas- 
sive 
man^il^er (mand^C; mand^ed) ind^. 

a4j' and pron. many a, many, 

many a one 
mami^'mal adv. often, sometimes 
bcr anlangte! (^) want, lack ; dis- 
tress 
mang'eln intr. and impers. to want, 

lack, fail 
ber ^ann (*cr) man ; husband 
bic äRätt'mit (-nen) woman 
ber SJflttttW {") mantle, cloak 
i>a!g SKärf^tn (-) tale, story 
ber Wtaronit^ (-en) Maronito 



mar'tertt tr. to torture, inflict 

martyrdom upon 
baS 9Ra^ (-e) measure ; degree 
matt ojdj. checkmated (at chess) ; 

faint, exhausted; llfeless 
bic äRan'e? (-n) wall 
baS ^hxd^6\tn (-) mouse 
me^Y (comp, of t)ie() adj. and adv. 

more 
mehrere pl adj. several 
bie äRei'Ie (-n) mile (a German 
mile = about five English miles) 
mein (-, -e, -) poss.adj. my, mine ; 
(-er, -e, -c8, and ber, bie, baö 
-e) poss. pron. mine 
mei'tteit tr. and intr. to mean ; to 
think, be of the opinion ; to intend 
mei'netmegeit adv. for my sake 
biea^ei'mtng (-en) thought; opin- 
ion; Intention 
meift (sup. ofmel) a/dj. most; adv. 

axa ~en most 
melan^o'lifllt adj. melancholy 
mel'ben tr. to announce, report 
bie 9)^ettg'e (-n) crowd, mass; 

great number 
meng'eit tr. to mix, mingle ; r^. 
to concem one's seif about ; to 
meddle with, interf ere in 
ber 9)^eitfll4 (-en) man, human be- 
lüg ; lein «« nobody 
ber 9Reit'fl(eitfreuttb (-e) philan- 
thropist 
ber aRett'fll4eitl)a^ misanthropy 
bie 9Ren'fil4eitmä!elei criticism of 
one's fellow men 

menfll^'U^ o^- buman; humane 
bie a»eilf*ail^!ctt humanity 
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wetf Ul^ ade. perceptibly, notice- 

ably 
baS äRef'fer (-) knif e 
bie äRie'tte (-n) mien, look ; coun- 

tenance 
inilb ocf;'. mild, gentle ; charitable 
bie äRirbe generosity ; charity 
bie 3ÄiI§ spieen 
wiit'be? {comp, of wenig) adj, and 

adv, less ; lesser 
Ittitt'befit (sup.ofnenxQ) adj. and adv. 

Ieast,smalle8t; 5um~en atleast 
tttif^'ett^r.tomiXjiningle; toblend 
Itti^'lbeittett tr. to misinterpret 
Ittlf fen tr. to f eel the want of 
ber a^i^'Iattt (-e) discord, dis- 

cordant sound 
ba8 9Rt^'traiteit mistrust 
mit prep. (dat.), adv., and sep. pref. 

with, together with; along, 

along with 
mit'lbfiitgeit (brad^te, gebradjt) tr. 

to bring along with one 
ba8 äRit'leib pity, compassion 
ittit'litetmett (nimmt, na^m, ge* 

nommen) tr. to take with one 
XXXtfXVSifitVi adv. by no means 
ittitnft'reiiten (i, a, o) intr. to put 

in a Word 
ber äRit'tag (-e) noon 
mit' I teilen tr. to communicate, im- 

part 
baS ^xVttl (-) middle; means, 

expedient 
ntit'telgnt adj. second-rate, of sec- 

ond quality 
wS'gen (mag, mod^te, gemod^t) tr. 

and modal aux. may, can, be 

able, let ; like ; id^ mdd^te (gern) 

I should like 



ntBg'Ul^ adij. possible, feasible 
bie a»38'lii^!eit (-en) possibility 
wdg'Ulltfit (sup. o/möglid^) adv. as 

much as possible 
ber 9^0^? (gen. -en, pL -en) 

Moor 
ber äRBnilt (-e) monk 
ber 9)^onb (-e) moon; month 
ber äRBr'ber (-) murderer 
ntBr'berifl^ adj. murderous ; 

deadly 
ber a^or'gen (-) moming 
tXtOt^f^tuS adv. in the morning # 
ntorfll^ adj. decaying, rotten 
ntüb(e) adj. tired, weary 
bie 9)^ü'(e (-n) trouble, pains 
WÜVfam adj. toilsome, laborious, 

painful 
bie äRnmmerei' (-en) mummery ; 

buffoonery 
ber ^ßlnnh mouth ; lips 
mnn'te? adj. lively ; merry, gay 
bie äRfin'ge (-n) coin, money 
ber Wbn^^ttmann Mussulman 
bie SDluö'fcl (-n) or ber SÄnÖ'fcr (-) 

muscle 
bie äRu'^e leisure 
muffen (mn% mugte, gemußt) 

m^dal aux. must, have to {see 

note on l. S85) 
baS 9Rtt{t'er (-) model, pattem 
mnft'em tr. to muster; to survey; 

to examine critically 
ber äRnft'erring (-e) model ring 
ber ^Stxi courage, disposition, in- 

clination; eg ift mir jumute I 

feel 
bie SD'htt'tcr (') mother 
baS aRftt'tcrien (-) littie mother, 
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natSiprep, {dat.),adv.,ands€p.prrf, 

to, towards, af ter, according to 
ftad^'l^ffen tr, to ape; to Imitate 
Halbem' adv, afterwards; covj, 

af ter ; according as 
Ita4'|beitleit (batikte; gebadet) intr, 

(lo. über andacc.) to reflect, con- 

sider, meditate on 
nailtncifent intr. (w. dat,) to emu- 

late 
bcr ^aü^ftn (-) boat 
naäi%titn (i, a, c) intr, to yield 
nai^'lgrübeltt intr, (w, dat,) to 

search minutely into ; to pon- 

der over 
UüäjifltX^ ctdv, afterwards 
bic ^ad^'riiltt (-cn) news, tidings 
naäif\^aqtn tr, to repeat; to say 

conceming 
nailt'lfllttflett tr. to send after 
Ilttl^'lfl^lcHcil (i, i) iriir, {avx. fein) 

to sneak or creep after 
naä^fl^tf^tn (ie, a, e) intr, (w, dat.) 

to look after ; to attend to ; tr. 

to overlook, pardon, be indul- 

gent to 
ttftd^ft (sup. of na^) adj. nearest ; 

next; ber Sfläd^fte one's neigh- 

bor 
bie ^oi^t ('e) night; beS ~S in 

the night 
nail^'lllitrfett vntr. to operate or 

take effect afterwards 
ttaift 04}' naked, bare 
ber ^tt'gel H nail 
nati(t) (comp, n'd^ex, sup. nöd^ft) 

a4j, near, near by, close ; na^e 

legen to urge upon 
»a^fett intr. and r^. (vo, dat.) t^) 
draw nesLT, approacb 



tt&'l|eY|!imtmett (lam, gefomtnen) 
inJtr. (avx. fein) to draw near, 
approach 

nft'^ent r^. (to. dat.) to come 
nearer, approach 

ber 9^a'ttte(tt) (gen. -nä, pl. -n) 

name 
na'mentUi^ adv. by name; par- 

ticularly, especially 
ttftm'Ul^ a4i. (self)same; adv. 

namely, to wit, that is to say 
ber 9?ttrt (gen. -en, pl. -cn) f ool 
bie mxfxin (-nen) f ool 
bag m»fditn (-) (little) nose 
bad 9{afcl^'liier! dainties, sweet- 

meats 
bie 9?o'fe (-n) nose 
baä 9ta^ttxn!iSitn (-) naserin, a 

small silver coin (see note on 

1.805) 
Ita^ adj. wet, moist 
bie ^atwc^ (-en) natura 
Itatftr'Kl^ adj. natural; genuine; 

adv. of course, certainly, natu- 

rally 
nebeneinait'beY adv. side by side 
tteben^er' adv, besides, inciden- 

tally 
bad ^e'bettjimttte? (-) adjoining 

room 
nt^i prep. (dat.) with, together 

with 
ber S^cf'fe (-n) nephew 
nt^^mtn (nimmt, na^m, genom- 
men) tr. to take ; refl. to behave 
nei'bifllt ojdj. envlous, jealous 
tteitt adv. no] 
itett'itett (nannte, genannt) tr. to 

xy^cm^^ ^%.ll\ r^. to be named, 
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bic 9^er'tie (-n) nerve 

baä 9?e^ (-c) net, snare 

tten acö. newj t)on ~cm anew, 

again ; auf d »>e anew, af resh 
bic 9ltn*ht^xtt or 9^ett'gter(be) 

curiosity, inquisitiveness 
lteit'((e)gien0 a4i' curious, in- 

quisitive 
ber tteutt'te ord. num. ninth 
ttid^t adv. not 
Itill^tö pron. nothing, not anything; 

t« als nothing but; ~ locnigcr 

anything but, f ar f rom it 
nie o^v, never 

ttie'ber adv, and aep. pref, down 
ttie'be?|f4lageit (ä, u, a) tr, to 

strike down ; to put an end to ; 

to cast down 
ttie'berlfe^ett tr. to set down 
ttie'berjliierfeit (i, a, o) tr. to throw 

down ; to bring low 
Itie'brig adj, low, base 
ttie'ntaitb pron. nobody, no one 
. ber 9^il the river Nile 
nMmtt or ttim'meritte^r adv. 

never, at no time 
ttift'ett intr. to nestle; to be 

rooted 
ttoi( adv, still, as yet; besides, 

f urther ; covj, nor 
tto^'matö adv, once more, again 
bic %ot (^e) need, necessity, dis- 
tress ; not tun to be necessary 
ttJ'tig acy. necessary; ~ ^abcn to 

want, stand in need of 
nd'ttgeit tr, to necessitate, compel 
nn interj, well ! well now I 
nun adv, now ; interj, well 
nnitme^r' adv, now 
$mr adv, only 



bic 9htft (^e) nut 
tttt^'eit or ttft^'en tr, to use, make 
use of ; intr. to be of advantage 
ttfi^'Iid^ adj' useful 

O interj, O ! oh ! 

ob prep. (dat. or gen,) on account 

of , at 
ob cory. whether; toseewhether; if 
ob'befagt adj, above-mentioned, 

aforesaid 
obenbrein' adv, over and above, 

into the bargain 
o'bet adj. Upper, superior ; chief , 

principal ; ber Obere the chief, 

the superior 
d'be adj, waste, desolate 
o'ber conj, or 
offen adj. open 
dff'nen tr, to open 
oft (comp, ^er, sup. ^cft) adv. of ten, 

frequently 
Jf'teti^ adv, often(times), fre- 
quently 
ber O'^eim or O^m (-c) uncle 
O^tt(e) prep, (acc.) without 
O^nebent' adv. apart from this; 

besides; moreover 
o^ne^tn' adv, apart from this ; b^ 

sides; anyway 
baS O^r (-cn) ear 
baä Ol^r'ge^enl (-c) earring, ear- 

drop 
ber OpaV (-e) opal 
baä Ofi'fer (-) offering, sacrifice ; 

victim 
0^'fem tr, and intr. to sacrifice ; 

to expose (as a victim) 
baä Dfi'fertie? (-e) victim 
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bic Ot^htnßxt^tl (-tt) rule of an 

Order 
bic Orb'mtng (-cn) order 
baS Original' (-c) original 
bcr Ort (^cr or -c) place, spot; 

point ; aßet ~cn everywhere 
bcr Oft'ett east 

ba8 ^ttor (-c) pair 

püfi interj, pshaw I 

baä ^afet' (-e) package, packet 

bcr ^alaft' (""c) palace 

^oläfH'ttO Palestine 

bic ^aFttte (-n) palm, palm tree 

)lä)ift'Iill4 adj, papal 

bcr ^ttr'ft (-cn) Parsee 

bic Partei' (-cn) party 

^af'fen intr. to fit, suit; to har- 

monize (with) 
bcr ^attxax6\^ {gen, -cn, pl, -cn) 

Patriarch (head of the Christian 

Church in Jerusalem) 
bic $au'fe (-n) pause 
^er'ften Persia 
ptx%\6\ adj. Persian 
bic ^erfott' (-cn) person, röle, 

character 
bcr ^fttff (e) (-cn) priest 
tifäf'ftfllt adj, priestlike, priestly 
baS ^fanb (^cr) pledge 
bic ^fei'fe (-n) pipe 
baS ^ferb (-c) horse 
bcr ^fiff (-C) trick 
bic $ftf'ftgleit ariiulness, crafti- 

ness 
(ifKan'jen tr, to plant 
tifle'gen intr. to be accustomed, 

be wont; to be usual; tr, to 

take care of, tend, f OBter, cvil- 
tlvate 



bic ^fle'geto^ter f") fester daugh- 

ter 
bcr ^fle'getiater ("") f oster father 
bic ^fiic^t (-cn) duty 
bic ^for'te (-n) gate, door 
^ftti interj, fie I shame I 
bic ^^antafte' (-cn) f ancy, Imagi- 
nation; pl. reveries 
)l^tlofo')ltifll4 adj. philosophical 
bcr ^irger (-) pilgrim 
baä ^iFgerma^I (-c) pilgrim's re- 

past 
bic ^(ailerei' vexation, drudgery 
bcr ^lott (^c or -c) plan, design 
platttthmq&f adv. absolutely, pos- 

itively 
bcr ^la^ (^c) place, ground; ~ 

madjcn give way (to), make 

room (for, dat.) 
bag ^m^f^tn (-) little place 
^lan'bern intr. to babble, chatter 
tllS^'lil^ adj. sudden 
tllttm)) a4j. hlunt; awkward; rüde; 

heavy 
bcr ^(nn'ber trash, rubbish 
plün^htxn tr. to plunder 
bcr ^ö'bel (-) mob, rabble 
^Oll^'en tr. and intr. to knock; 

to beat 
bcr ^om^j (-e) pomp 
bic ^offe (-n) jest ; f arce 
bcr ^oft'eil (-) post; sum, amount 
bic ^rad^t pomp, state ; splendor, 

magnificence 
bcr ^tüitaV (gen. -cn, pl. -en) pre- 

late 
ptaU adj. elastic, springy 
bcr ^reii^ (-c) price, cost 
Hjtei'fett (ic, ic) tr. to praise, ex- 
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tnretö'lgebett (i, a, c) tr, to deliver 

up, abandon 
tnref fen tr, to press, compress 
bic ^Hnsef'fttt (-ncn) princess 
bic ^to^ht (-n) proof 
baS ^xvibWma (-ta) or Problem' 

(-c) Problem 
bete ^topf^tt' {gen, -en, pl -en) 

prophet 
(lYÜ'feit ^r. to test, weigh 
bic ^tü'fttitg (-cn) trial, test; 

temptation 
ber ^runl pomp, splendor 
^toltmaHd Acre (see map and 

note on l 678) 
bcr ?ßuli? (-C) pulse 
bcr?ßttil!t (-c) point; topic, matter 
ber $tt^ Ornaments, finery 

f|1tä'(en tr, to torture, distress 
Qitaraitta'tta Mt. Quarantana 
bcr Qttctt (-C) or bic OxLtVlt (-n) 

spring, source 
bcr £liter'Io))f (^c) wrong head, 

perverse f ellow, blockhead 
qttitt indecl. adj- (w. gen,) rid, free 

Yail^'begieng a^. revengeful, vin- 

dictive 
bic fSia^^t vengeance, revenge 
vhäi^tn tr, to avenge 
bcr fSianh (""er) edge ; ju ~c f ommcn 

mit to end, settle 
bic diauVt (-n) tendril, runner 
fttfllft adj. quick, rapid, swift; im- 

petuous 
bic 9)aferei' (-cn) f renzy, mad- 

ness 
bcr diät advice, counsel; ««wiflcn 

to know what to do 



ra'teti (ä, ic, a) tr, (w. dat, ofper- 
8on) to advise, counsel; intr, 
to guess ; to help 

bcr 9)af fii^lu^ ("^c) decree 

bad 9)ät'fel (-) riddle, enigma 

Y&t'fel^aft adj, enigmatical, mys- 
terious 

bcr9)att( prey; robbery 

tan'htn tr, to rob ; to deprive of 

bcr 9)&tt'(e? (-) robber, thief, 
brigand 

ba§ 9)au('gefiitbe( robber gang 

bcr 9)att4 si^oke 

tünfi adj, rough, rüde, harsh 

bcr 9imm (^c) space, room 

tan'fcl^eit intr, to rustle 

bic 9)eil4'eitfl(aft reckoning, ac- 
count 

reil^'uett intr, to count, rely (on, 
auf w, acc) 

bic ffitäi^nnnq (-cn) reckoning; 
feine ~ bei ctroaä finbcn to reap 
benefit f rom something 

xtUji adj, right; true, genuine; 
adv, properly, in the right way, 
accurately 

baS ffttd^t (-c) right, justice ; law ; 
rights, Privileges 

reil^ 'ten intr, to plead ; to remon- 
strate 

Yeil^tö adv, on the right, to the right 

biclRe'be (-n) speech, words, talk; 
rumor; einem ~ fielen to an- 
swer one's questions, give one 
an account of one^s seif ; einen 
gur «V ftcQcn to call one to ac- 
count 

reiben intr, and tr, to speak, talk ; 
S^r ^abt gut ~ {l 422) it is all 
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Yt'ge ou^» in motion, active 
bic 9)e'0el (-n) rule, principle 
te'gen T^fl. to stir ; to move 
bcr SHe'gett (-) rain 
Xt\6li ac{;. rieh, wealthy; abundant 
rei'd^ett tr, to reach, eztend, band 
reill^^Iii^ ou^' ample, plentiful 
bcr ^tiäfttxm (^cr) riches, wealth 
reif acy. ripe, mature 
rei'fett iidr. to mature, ripen 
reitt cu^'. clean, pure, clear 
bic [Rei'fe (-n) joumey 
rei'ten (ritt, geritten) irär, (aux, 

fein) to ride 
ber [Reit'htei^t (-e) groom 
ber [Reis (-e) charm 
bic [Religion' (-en) religion 
ttn*ntn (rannte, gerannt) intr, to 

run 
xttHtn tr, to rescue, save (from, 

t)on or Dor w. daU) 
ber 9itVttt (-) rescuer, deliverer 
bie ^itVtnnfi (-en) rescue 
bic 9)il('te straight line, shortest 

distance 
rill^ 'ten tr. to adjust, regulate ; to 

judge ; to aim at ; auf baS ©ptel 

gerid^tet (l 926, «tage direction) 

intent upon the game 
bcr [Ri^'ter (-) judge 
ber 9)id|'terfht4( ('e) judgment 

seat, tribunal 
ri^'tig a4i' ^g^t, accurate, cor- 

rect; just; true; agreed 
bic SRin'be (-n) rind, bark 
ber 9Kng (-e) ring 
ring'en (a, u) tr. to wring (one's 

Jbands) 
i>er mtftet (-) knight 
rifterü^ a^j. knightly 



bie9Kt'terfc^aft(-en) knighthood, 

chivalry ; «> treiben do knightly 

deeds 
ber 9)o4'e (-n) castle (in chess) 
bie [Rd^'re (-n) pipe ; canal 
rot {comp, 'er, swp. 'eft) adj, red 
rüif'en irdr. to move 
ber 9)üfl'en (-) back; ridge; 

bridge (of the nose) 
ber [Rüfl'talt restraint, reserve 
ber [Rttf (-e) call ; report 
m'fctt (xtf u) tr. and Mr. to call, 

summon ; to cry 
bie 9ln']^e rest ; peace, calm 
nt'^en irdr. to rest 
nt'tig ojdj. quiet, peaceful, calm 
ber 9ln^mglory, fame ; reputation 
rft^'men tr, to praise, extol ; refl. 

to boast 
rft^'ren tr. to stir, move; to af- 

f ect ; to touch 
bie [Rfi^'ntng f eeling, emotion 
bie 9hti'ne (-n) ruin(s) 
ntub oudj. round ; bold, decisive 
bie 9ltt'te (-n) twig, bough ; lime 

twig, snare 

bie ^a6ft (-n) thing,matter,affair 
ber @oif (^e) sack, bag ; purse 
fä'en tr. and irUr. to sow 
fa'gen tr. to say, teil, speak 
bie @ai'te (-n) string, chord 
ber ©ahnten (-) seed 
fant'meln tr. to gather, collect 
ber Sanb (-e) sand 
fanft adj. gentle, mild, soft 
bie @anft'mnt gentleness, tender- 

heartedness 
\)U^t5cÄ^'ttiu(rnen) singer 
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ber @a4 ('e) sentence; proposi- 

tion ; stake (in gambling) 
fmt'e? Qj3j. sour ; hard ; painf ul 
fan'eirfit^ cuälj, sournsweet 
ffttt'tttett irdr, to delay, llnger 
ba8@attltt'tie?(-c) beast of bürden 
badSd^ad^ chess; check 
baS Sil^ai^'brett (-er) chessboard 
ffj^a^'ent irdr, to haggle, bargain 
bete Sd^ad^'gefett (-cn) companion 

(yr Opponent at chess 
ffl^a'beit inir, (w. dat,) to do härm ; 

to hurt, injure 
bcr 8i4a'be(it) {gen, -n8, pl. ^ or 

-v) damage, härm ; usedaaintefrj. 

f4abe what a pityl fd^abe, ba| 

what a pity that 
f^affen tr. to do; to provide, 

f umish with ; §ur ©teile ~ to 

produce, bring to the spot 
bet 84af'))ela (-e) sheepsMn 
bte Sil^a'Ie (-n) shell, skin, husk 
^ä^aVttn intr, to direct, rule; to 

deal with 
fl^ft'lttett r^. to be ashamed (of, 

gen.) 
f^ätt'bett tr, to dishonor, disgrace 
f4ftttb'li4 OK^'* shameful, in- 

f amous, dishonorable 
bie ©fi^att'se (-n) chance, hazard ; 

in bie ~ fd^lagen to stake, risk 
fi^arf (comp, ^ex, sup. *ft) adj, 

Sharp, keen 
ffl^ftr'fen tr. to sharpen; r^. to 

become keener 
bet Sil^at^tett (-) shadow, shade 
ber Si^a^ f^e) treasure 
flltä^'ett tr. to yalue, appreciate, 

appraise ; to prize 
ber ^^t^'meifkr (-) treasurer 



fll^ait'bent intr. and impers. to 

shudder 
ber @4att'er (-) shudder, thrill, 

paroxysm 

ber Sd^ei'bebrief (-e) farewell 
letter 

fd^ei'beit (ie^ ie) tr. to separate, 

divide ; intr. (avx. fein) to de- 

part ; to part 
f^ei'ttett (ie, ie) intr. to shine ; to 

seem, appear 
ber Sil^ei^ter^imfett funeral pile, 

stake 
fi^el'tett (i, a, o) tr. and intr. to 

blame, reprimand; to scold; 

mit jemanbem «> to reprimand 

some one 
iä^tnVtn tr. to give, bestow, pre- 

sent 
fd^er'sett intr. to jest 
fd^ett'd^ett tr. to scare, frighten 

away 
fll^ett'ett tr. to shun, fear ; r^. to 

be af raid (of , gen. or vov w. dat.) 
bie Sil^eu^er (-n) bam, granary ; 

storehouse 
fl^ifl'ett tr. and intr. to send (for, 

nadj) ; r^. to suit ; to be proper 
bag ©Aitf'föl (-C) fate, lot 
fd^ie'Ieit intr. to squint, cast a 

f urtive glance 
fd^ie? adv% almost, neariy 
bag ©dftiff (-e) ship 
f^ir'mett tr. to protect, def end 
ber @4(af sleep 
fil^Ia'feit (ä, ie, a) intr. to sleep 
fl^laff a4i' slack, loose; feeble, 

indolent 
ber BiijUa^ (*e) blow; shock; 
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fl^Iil'geit (ä, u, a) tr. and intr, to 

beat, strike ; Don ber §anb «^ 

to dispatch quickly 
fl((ftltg'e(lt tr. and r^fl, to twist, 

wind ; to arch 
fc^ltttt adj, cunning, craf ty, sly 
fliÄIc<^t ctdj. bad, worthless; «^unb 

ted^t upright, honest 
fi^Ied^terbiitgi?' adv, absolutely, 

positively 
ber ^diitVtx (-) veil 
f ll^Ietl'tiett tr, to drag, trail ; to bear 

(as a bürden); refi. to move 

dowly ; to be troubled with 
fl^Iett'nig adj, quick, speedy, 

prompt; immediate 
bic ©iJ^leu^fe (-n) sluice 
WUe'fteti (fc^loft, gcfd^loffen) <r., 

ivtr,,^ and refi. to shut, close ; to 

lock; to end; to conclude {see 

note on l. 237) 
fi^Umm adj. bad, evil 
bic Sii^nng'e (-n) snare 
\iilbx6fitn intr, to sob 
fd^ntei'd^eltt inir.(w,dat,) toflatter 
ber ^ä^mtiäifUt (-) flatterer 
fi^mel'^ett (i, o, o) Mr. (aux, fein) 

to melt, dissolve ; to f use, blend 
ber Sil^ttterg {gen. -enä or -eS, pl. 

-cn) pain, grief , sorrow 
fil^mer'gen tr. to pain, grieve 
flltttttt^^g adj. dirty 
f^nett adj. quick, swift 
bic SiJ^ttttr're (-n) joke, piece of 

nonsense; quip 
fd^ott adv. already 
fll^dlt adj. beautiful, fine, hand- 

ßomef fair 
Mo^ttttt tr, and intr, (w, g&^.) tö 
epare 



bie ^Mflttt beauty 

ber Sil^^ti'fer (-) creator 

ber Bä^ttd fear 

ff^reil'eu tr, to frighten, alarm 

ber Si^refl'ett (-) fear, terror, 

fright 
\tilttdHx^ adj, fearful, terrible 
fi^rei'bett (ie, ie) tr. to write 
fi^rei'eit (ie, i) tr, and intr, to 

cry, scream 
ber @4rttt (-e) step, pace 
bie 84rttP(e (-n) whim, vagary 
^äiüäi'tttn adj. shy, bashf ul, timid 
bie@cl^ttlb(-en) debt; fault, guilt; 

3^r feib fdjulb (IL 771-772) you 

are to blame, it is your fault 
ffi^itCbig adj. indebted, owing; 

guilty; obliged 
bie ^iiinp*pt (-n) scale 
ber StS^nt^U (-n) knave, scoundrel 
bie Sd^ttrferei' scoundrellsm, vil- 

lainy 
fl^üt'tellt tr, to shake 
ber @4tt4 (gen, -eö) protection, 

defense 
fl^fi^'ett tr, to Protect, guard 
bcr@iHtt^'eilgeI(-) guardianangel 
ber Sd^loa'be (-n) Swabian 
fll^lliacl^ (comp, ^er, sup, 'ft) adij. 

weak, f eeble 
bie Sd^macl^'e (-n) weakness 
bie SiSitoadi^fitxt (-en) weakness 
fd^loär'lltett inir. to swarm; to 

ramble, wander; to dream, 

muse, rave, sentimentalize 
ber SiJ^mftr'llier (-) enthusiafit, 

dreamer, yisionary, f anatic (see 

note on l. 1S6) 
\i\t ^^tQ%X^XOktxviSi (rttcn) enthu- 
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fll^llia?a (comp. *er, sup. "eft) a^. 

black 
fc^ma^'ett tr. and inbr, to chatter, 

prate 
hex Sc^ttft^'er (~) prater, talker 
fc^tlie'bett intr, to hover 
fc^mei^gett (ic, ic) inir. to be silent; 

to hold one^s peace 
bag @c^ttei'ttef(eifil^ pork 
hex Sd^totV^tt (-) Swiss 
fc^toer a(^'. heavy, hard, difficult, 

severe, grievous, grave 
fll^tte?'Ufit adü. hardly, scarcely 
bie ©c^toev'mut melancholy, sad- 

ness, depression 
baS Sd^ttert (-er) sword 
bie ©d^tteft'e? (-n) sister 
bad St^mft^tx^tn (-) little sister, 

dear sister 
fll^ttie'rig adj, hard, difficult; fas- 

tidiöus 
bie ©li^ttie'ngfeit (-en) difficulty 
f fi^tllin'beltt intr. to be giddyordizzy 
fd^ttü'fett (u or 0, o) tr, and inbr. 

to swear ; to take an oath 
bet fed^'fte ord. num. sixth 
bie See'Ie (-n) soul 
ber^e'gett (-) blessing; benediction 
f e'l^en (ie, a, e) tr. and intr. to see, 

behold, perceive, look; impv. 

oa int&rj. fie^ behold 1 
fel^? adv. very, much, greatly 
baä @eil (-c) rope, cord 
feitt (ift, roav, getoefen) intr. {aux. 

fein) to be, exist 
feiti (-, -e, -) poss. adj. his, its ; 

(-er, -t, -eg, and ber, bie, bag -e) 

poss. pron. his ; bie ©einen his 

own people ; baS ©eine his (own) 

property 



feit prep. (dat.) since, f rom, f or ; 

covj. since 
feitab' odv. aside (see note on l. 7) 
bie ©ei'te (-n) side ; oon feiten in 

the matter of , on the part of 
f eit'toftttiS odv. aside ; on one side 
ferHe? indecl. intensive pron. my- 

self, himself , themselves, etc. 
\tlhft indecl. intensive pron. my- 

self, himself, themselves, etc.; 

adv. even 
fe(li(fi)ei'Qett adj. one's own 
fel^Sttan'sigfie? pron. adj. I and 

nineteen others 
fe'Uö adj. blessed, happy; de- 

ceased, late 
ferten adj. rare; adv. seldom, 

rarely 
fen'ben (fanbte or fenbete, gefanbt 

or gefcnbet) tr. to send 
fettfen tr. to cause to sink; to 

sink, lower 
ber ©emtPtt' (-e) sermon, lecture 
fe^'en tr. to place, set, put; to 

arrange; to assume, suppose; 

r^. to seat one^s seif 
fenf 'sen irdr. to sigh 
fic^ r^. pron., thirdperson, dat. or 

occ, sing. orpl. himself, herseif, 

itself , themselves ; (ref erring to 

©ie) yourself, yourselves; re- 

ciprocaüy, each other, one an- 

other 
fld^'er adj. safe, sure, certain 
flfi^^erlic^ adv. surely, certainly 
fi^Vhax adj. visible 
©i'bott Sidon (see map) 
fle pers. pron. she, they ; ©ie you 
fte'l^ett num. se^ew 
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fie^^ettiftl^HQ acy. seven years old, 

f or or of seven years 
fie'dettlttal adv, seven times 
bie ©te'^ettfad^ett pl belongings, 

goods and chatteis 
ber fie'^ettte ord, num. seventh 
bie Liebelei' (-en) hermitage 
fie'bett (f Ott, gefotten ; also regulär) 

tr. and intr, to boil 
bag @te'Qe( (-) seal 
fie'gett irUr, to triumph, be vic- 

torious 
bie ^iVht (-n) syUable 
baä ^tVhtt silver 
{U'^ertt cMiy. silver 
ber Sir^erftpff silver brocade, 

cloth of silver 
Si'tta China 

Si'ttai Mt. Sinai {see map) 
fittg'ett (a, u) tr. arvd intr, to sing 
fittf'ett (a, u) intr, {aux, fein) to 

sink; to fall down 
ber ©itttt (-e or -en) sense, mind, 

memory; meaning; temper 
fitttt'l6t(bent intr, to allegorize 
fltt'nett (CL, o) tr. and irUr, to med- 

itate, plan ; to muse 
fltttt'reid^ adj, witty; sensible; in- 

genious 
ber @i|i'|ie (-n) kinsman 
fi^'eti (faf;, gcfcffcn) intr, tosit; ~ 

[äffen to abandon, give the slip to 
ber ©fla'tie (-n) slave 
bie Sfla'tiitt (-nen) slave 
ber ^Itu^ptl (-) scruple 
fo adv. thus, in this way, indeed, 

so ; also to introduce a conclusUm 

elfter a causal, condüional, or 

concessive sentence, and o/tca 

^est Äg^ urUranslated ; conj. bo 



fobalb' CO70. as soon as 

fobattn' adv. and conj. then, in 

that case 
foe'^ett adv. just, but just 
ber or baS ©o'fa (-S) sofa, divan 
fpfptt' adv. immediately, at once 
fpgleifit' adv. immediately, at once 
ber 80]^tt ('e) son 
f0(attg'(e) cor0. as long as 
f0(d^ (indecl, and -et, -t, -e8) dem. 

pron. and adj. such (a) 
f0(c^e?(ei' indecl. adj» of such Mnd, 

such 
ber ®0lbat' (-en) soldier 
foFUtt (foU, foQte, gefoUt) modal 

aux. shall ; ought to ; am to ; to 

be Said to 
fptt'ber pr^. (acc.) without 
fptt'ber^a? adj. stränge, slngular, 

odd 
ber ®0tt'be?(ittQ (-c) eccentric per- 

son, Strange f ellow 
ber ®0tt'tteitfd^eitt sunshine, sun- 

light 
ber 80tt'ttettstttte?Qattg sunset 
f Ottft adv. eise, otherwise ; at other 

times, usually; formerly, once 
fppft' conj. as of ten as, vtrhenever 
bie Sor'ge (-n) care, anxiety, 

trouble ; ~ für etma^ tragen to 

take care of 
fpr'getl intr. to fear; to be anx- 

ious ; to care f or 
bie @0rg'f a(t care ; conscientiouA- 

ness 
fptiier conj. as f ar as 
fptiieit' conj» as f ar as 
f0)ll0ltr adv. so much; as well 

^[usUih. Q.U^ forming a conj. = and) 
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f liatt'ttett tr, to strain, make tense ; 

tx) excite ; ül&cr bcn guf; gefpannt 

fein to be at variance or at 

loggerheads 
^pa^ttn tr, to spare, save, econo- 

mize 
bic S^ia'ntng sparing, saving 
f)lftt adij. late 

bie ®|iei'fe (-n) f ood ; diet 
bie@|iett'be (-n) alms, gift, bounty 
fiiett'bett tr. to dispense, bestow, 

give 
iptx^Xtn refi, to resist, oppose 
bie @|ie$e?ei' (-en) spiee 
bag ^pitX (-e) game, sport; aufg 

e^ fe^en to stake, risk 
f)ne'(ett Mr. and tr. to play ; to 

play the part of, impersonate; 

to sparkle 
f^lte'fiett tr. to spear ; to impale 
ber ®^i0tt' (-e) spy 
f^4 oäj. pointed; delicate; acute; 

Sharp 
f)l0?'ttett tr. to spur, goad 
ber ^pM mockery, ridicule, scom 
\p^iHtXL intr. (w. gen. orw. über and 

dcc.) to mock, jeer at, ridicule 
\pttiSftn (i, a, o) tr. and intr. to 

speak, talk, say ; to see ( = speak 

with) 
baS Bpti^ftOüxt C'er) proverb, say- 

ing, adage 
ftiHttQ'ett {a, u) intr. {aux. fein) to 

spring, jump, leap 
berS^iring'er (-) knight (inchess) 
ber Sptnii^ (^e) sentence, decree, 

judgment, verdict 
f)nnt'be(tt irttr. and tr. to bubble ; 

to spurt f orth 
bie Bpur (-en) trace, track 



f^lft'rett tr, to perceive, discover ; 

to f eel 
ber (Bi^td (gen. -e8, pl, -en) state 
ber Stac^'el (-n) prick, sting 
bie ©tobt C'e) city, town 
ber Stamm^hanm genealogical tree 
ber ©tattb (^e) Station, rank, class, 

Order; condition; imftanbe in 

a condition, disposed, inclined, 

able 
bie ©toitg'e (-tt) pole, bar; einem 

bie ~ galten to take one's part 
ftorf (comp, *er, «wp.^ft) a^, strong 
bie StSr'fe strength 
ftatt prep. (gen.) instead of 
ber (Btanh dust; ftd^ aud bem ~e 

mad^en to run off, escape 
ftatt'ttett intr. to be astonished or 

amazed (at, über) 
fttä^tn tr, and intr. to stick, put ; 

to set ; to stick fast ; to be in- 

volvedin; toliehidden; einem 

etroaS ~ to inform one secretly 

of something 
fte'^ett (ftanb, geftanben) intr. to 

stand, stand still ; e^» für to vouch 

for 
fte^'Iett (ic, a, o) tr. and intr. to 

steal, rob ; to hide (l. 1184) 
fteif adj. stiff, rigid ; adv. fixedly 
ftet'gett (ic, ie) intr. (aux. fein) to 

mount, ascend, rise; t)om Äas 

tnele or x)om ^ferbe ~ to dis- 

mount f rom one's camel (l. 521) 

or horse 
ber ©teilt (-e) stone; gern; man, 

piece (in chess etc.) 
bie (BttVXt (-n) place, spot ; posi- 
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fteCIett tr, to put, place, set ; totes 

bcr f)ex ju ~ {now commonly 

loriUen roiebcr^erjufteUen) to re- 

store ; r^. to appear ; to f eign, 

pretend / 

ber @teitt')ie( (-) stamp ; impress 
fter'fien (i, a, o) intr, (anx. fein) to 

die 
ftetö adv. always 
ftett'eftt tr. and intr. to steer ; auf 

etroag «^ to aim at something 
ber @ttd^ (-e) prick, sting ; stitch ; 

im ~e laffen to leave in the 

lurch 
ber Stiel (-e) handle ; stalk 
ftif'tett tr, to f ound ; to cause 
ber Stifter (-) f ounder ; author, 

originator 
ftitt o4j' quiet, still, silent, secret; 

oa interj. still ! be quiet I 
bie ^ÜVU calm, stillness; peace 
ftidett tr, to quiet, appease 
ber @tinHe)ftattb ("e) armistice 
bie Stim'me (-n) voice 
ftim'men intr. to agree, be in keep- 

ing with, be in harmony with ; 

tr. to determine, induce 
bie ©tirtt(e) (-en) f orehead, brow 
ber Std'ber {-) retriever, hunting 

dog; spy 
ber Stoif'jttbe (-n) typical Jew, 

Jew of the Jews 
ber ©toff (-e) stuff, material 
ftolj adj. proud, haughty; auf 

etroaö ~ fein to be proud of 

something 
ber (Btoi^ {gen. -eg) pride, arro- 

gancc; vanity 
ftö^rcit tr. to disturb; to mteTnra.pt', 
to annoy 



fto'fiett (ö, ie; o) tr. and intr, to 

push, thrust ; to kick; to strike; 

~ an to join, to border upon 
ftvadd adv, straightway, directly 
bie Straffe (-n) punishment, pen- 

alty 
fhra'f ett tr, to punish j Sügen ~ to 

give the lie to 
fhrftf 'Ud^ adj, punishable, criminal, 

reprehensible 
ber ^tvanb (-e or *er) Strand, shore 
bie Btta^it (-tt) road, street; 

highway 
fhräu'den r^. to resist, oppose; 

to bristle up 
ftrau'd^eln intr. to stumble 
fhre'dett intr, to strive, struggle 

(after, nad^) 
ber Streid^ (-e) stroke, blow 
fhrei'd^ett (i, i) tr, to stroke; to 

smooth 
ber Streit (-e) fight, conflict, 

strif e ; point at issue 
fhrei'tett (ftritt, geftritten) irUr, to 

fight ; to quarrel, contest 
ber Strei'ter (-) combatant, Cham- 
pion 
fhrettg <idj, severe, stem, harsh; 

strict 
fhreu'en tr. to strew, scatter 
ber Strilf (-e) cord ; snare 
ber Strom (^e) stream, river, flood 
ber @trum)if (now Stitm)if) ('e) 

stump 
baS@tfil!(-e) piece; action; trick; 

affair 
bie 8ttt'fe (-n) step, stair 
ber ^tni^l {"^e) seat, chair; judg- 
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ft]tm)lf cu^'. blunt, dull ; flattened; 

rounded 
fhtm'tlfen tr, to blunt, take the 

edge off 
bic ©tutt'be (-n) hour,time, period 
Pnb'Iif^ ädj. hourly 
bcr ©tttrm (^c) stonn 
ftür'tttett tr, to storm, take by 

storm 
ftür'5Ctt tr. to plunge, hurl ; r^. to 

throw one's seif, plunge j intr, 

(aux. fein) to fall, rush 
bic Stit^'e (-n) prop, support 
fttt^'ett ii\ir. to stop Short, to 

hesitate ; to be startled 
bic ©iibtiatSt' (-ctt) subtiety 
fu'fiten tr, seek, look for 
bcr 8tt('tatt (-c) sultan 
bic Sum'me (-n) sum, amount 
bic Sfttt'be (-n) sin, offense 
füj «<?/• sweet 
^ty'riett Syria 
bic @5e'tte (-n) scene 

ta'beln tr. to blame, criticize 

bcr %a% (-c) day ; an bcn ~ l^rin* 
gen to bring to light 

täg'Ud^ cuäj. daily 

bcr ^anb bauble; idle talk, non- 
sense 

tan'jeit tr. and intr. to dance 

ttt^'fc? adj. brave 

bic Xap^^txftit bravery, valor 

bic %at (-cn) deed, action, act 

tttllb cuV' deaf ; empty 

bic ^au'fe (-n) baptism 

tatt'fen tr. to baptize 

tatt'gett intr. to be of use ; to be 
good for ; cö taugt nichts wenn 
it 18 not good if 



bcr Xanfd^ (-c) exchange 

tau'f d^ett tr. and intr. to exchange 

tStt'ff^ett tr. to deceive, impose 

upon ; to disappoint 
tatt'fenb num. thousand 
tmt'fettbfad^ a4j. thousandfold; 

adv. a thousand times 
XthniW Tebnin (see note on l. 573) 
bcr or baä %t\\ (-c) part, share, 

lot; einem fju 2^cile (or [jutcil) 

werben to fall to one's lot 
tei'Iett tr. to divide, share 
bicXeirttal^ltte sympathy, interest 
ber Xem'tiel (-) temple 
bcr Xem^tie^err (-en) Templar, 

Knight Templar 

ber 2^em')ieIritteY (-) Knight 

Templar 
tett'er odj. dear, beloved, precious 
ber ^eu'fel (-) devil 
tenf'Ufd^ adj. devilish, diabolical 
^^a'bor Mt.Tabor 
bag S^l^ea'ter (-) theater, stage 
tl^eatva'Ufd^ adj. theatrical, dra- 

matic 
tief adj. deep, prof ound 
tieföe^irägt adj. deeply im- 

printed 
baS ^ier (-e) animal, beast 
ber ^i'grii^ the river Tigris 
ber 2^ifd^ (-c) table 
ber 2:i'tel (-) title 
Wi^tn intr. to storm, rage 
bic Soc^'ter H daughter 
baö Söd^'terd^en(-) little daughter 
bcr %o^ death ; tc§ roär' beä ~cS 

{l. 2368) it would be the death 

of me 
tolerant' adj, tolerant 
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ber Xon (^c) sound, tone 

ber Xop^ (^e) pot 

bie Xot^f^tii (-cn) foUy 

tot adj. dead 

Wttn tr. to kill, slay 

tra'gett (&, n, a) tr. to carry, bear; 

to endure ; to produce ; to wear 
bie Xvü^nt (-n) tear 
bct Xxani (^c) drink 
ber X?atti^)l0trt' (-e) transport 
ttan^tn intr. (w, dat.) to trust 
ber Xrattm {''e) dream 
trStt'tttett tr. and intr. to dream ; 

impers. c3 träumte mir, mir 

träumte I dreamt 
bie Xtäumerei' (-cn) dreaming, 

reverie; fancy 
ttaun interj. in sooth I truly ! 
treffen (trifft, traf, getroffen) tr. 

to hit, strike; to meet, come 

upon ; to discover ; baö treffen 

battle, encounter 
trefft üd^ a4j' excellent, admirable 
ttet^deu (ie,ie) tr. todrive,urge on, 

impel ; to carry on, do ; to en- 

gagein; inir. to journey ; tobe 

Seen 
trett'ttett t/r. arvd rqß. to separate, 

part 
tre'ten '(tritt, trat, getreten) intr. 

(avx. fein) to step, tread, go ; ~ 

an {yo, acc.) approach; anbeffen 

@teUe ~ (i. 1533) take its place ; 

nä^er ~ approach ; tr. to tread, 

walk upon 
treu ojdj. f aithf ul, true ; loyal 
bie ^reu'e fidelity, f aithf ulness ; 

loysiltj; auf ^reu' unb (Slauben 
on f aithf on trust 
i>er Xribttt' (-e) tribute 



trie'gett or trft'gett (o, o) tr. and 

intr. to deceive ; r^. or impers. 

to be mistaken 
troif'ett a4i. dry; barren; cold; 

dull ; auf bem XrodCnen fein to be 

without resources 
ttOlf'ttett tr. to dry 
ber Xxop^ (-e, -en, or *e) booby, 

simpleton 
ber Xxnp^^tn (-) drop 
trd'ftett tr. to console, comfort; 

r^. to be comf orted 
tro^ prep. {gen. or dat.) in spite 

of ; as much as ; to vie with 
ber Xxoii (gen. -cä) obstinacy, 

defiance 
tro^'ett intr. {w. dat.) to def y ; to 

brave ; auf etwag ~ to presiime 

upon something 
tro^'ig flMy. haughty, proud ; de- 

fiant 
ber ^ro^^fo^if (*e) stubbom i)erson 
ttft'geu See triegen 
baä XutS^ (-e) cloth, stuff 
bie ^u'genb (-en) virtue 
ber XnVhan (-e) turban 
tltlt (tut, tat, getan) tr. and intr. to 

do, act, make, perform; xoad 

tut'g (l. 548) what does it mat^ 

ter? eä ift um etwag ju ~ it 

concems or is a question of 

something 
bie %^x(t) (-en) door 
ber S^ftr'ftel^er (-) doorkeeper 
bie S^^rattnei' (-en) tyranny 

ft'^el adj. ill, wrong, bad ; «^^ ne^« 

men to take amiss 
'öa^'&^tl (^^ ^^n wrong 
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Whtx prep, {dat, or oux.), adv,, 

sep. artd insep, yref. over, above; 

across, beyond, after; concem- 

ing, about ; on account of 
ftl^eratt' odxi, everywhere 
ü^erbettf eit (überbad^te, überbad^t) 

ir, to think over, consider 
üdetei'Ien r^. to hurry too much ; 

to be in too great haste 
ftl&crfarictt (überfällt, überfiel, 

überfallen) tr. to surprise, come 

upon suddenly 
ft'berflüfflQ a(^'. superfluous 
ftber]^att)lt' odv. in general; at 

all 
ft'lier|!od^ett vnir, {anx, fein) to boil 

over 
übetkf'fett (überlädt, überlief, 

überladen) tr. to give up; to 

yield 
ftberle'gett tr, to reflect on, weigh, 

consider 
bie Überle'gung (-en) reflection, 

deliberation 
ftberUe'fem tr, to deliver, band 

over ; to band down 
ftberrafd^'en tr, to surprise 
überre'ben tr. to persuade 
überrei'd^en tr. to band over, pre- 

sent, deliver 
ber Ü'berfiitu^ surplus ; balance 
überf^annt' part. adj. fevered, 

overstrained 
ftberttärttgett tr, to overcome, 

overwhelm 
ü'brig adj. left over; ~ bleiben 

to remain, be left ; baä ~e the 

rest 
ft'brigeni^ adv. f or the rest, more- 

over; in other respects 



tttit prep. (acc.), adv., sep. and m- 

sep. prff. around, about; at; 

f or ; past, over ; «^^ , , . jU (w. 

wf^ in Order to 
ttitiar'mett tr. to embrace 
bie Umar'mttttg (-en) embrace 
tttttfaf fen tr. to clasp, embrace 
ttttt'gefel^rt odv. on the contrary, 

just the opposite, vice versa 
ttntl^er' odv. arvd sep. pref, about, 

round about 

ttm^er'lge^eti (ging, gegangen) 

xnir. to go about 
nm'lfel^rett i-nir. (am,, fein) arvd 

refi,. to tum round, tum back 
ittit'lltominen (!am, gelommen) intr. 

(aiwj. fein) to perish, die 
ttmfll^at'tett tr. to shade 
ttttt'lfel^ett (ie, a, e) refi. to look 

around, look about one 
tttltfottft' odv. in vain; for nothing 

ttm'ltterfett (i, a, o) tr. to tum 

over, to overtum; to reverse; 

to throw around 
tttt'bftttbig aäi. excessive ; ungov- 

emable 
ttnbebeift' ojdj. uncovered 
unbegreif lid^ adj. incomprehen- 

sible, inconceivable 
ttnbefftm'metrt adj. untroubled,un- 

concemed 
tttt'befo?gt ajdj. easy, unconcemed 
nnbeftof^'ett adj, uncorrupted, 

honest 
tttt'betOU^t adj. unknown ; uncon- 

scious; involuntary 
ttnb comj. and 
tttt'banfba? adj, ungrateful 
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ttttettb'Ud^ aäj, endless; infinite, 

immense 
ttttetttfiel^v'Ullt oc^'. indispensable 
tttt'etttfd^toffett adj. undecided, ir- 
resolute 

bie Utt'eittff^toffett^eU irresolu- 

tion, indecision 
tttterl^drt' cu^* unheard of, fabu- 

lous 
ttltetlttefi'Ud^ a^. immense ; im- 

measurable 
une?f(^d)lf'(ifl^ aäj, inexhaustible 
tttt'erttietönd^ adj. not provable, 

indemonstrable 
tttt'gebftltfUd^ adj. improper 
titt'gef Sl^? adv, by chance ; almost ; 

approximately 
tttt^gefäUig adj, disobligingj dis- 

courteous 
ttngefonttt' adj, unformed 
ttttgeliett'e? odj, vast, tremendous; 

monstrous, appalling, f earf ul 
tttt^gelegett adj. inconvenient, un- 

suitable 
ttn'gem adv, unwillingly 
ttttgerül^rt' odj. unmoved 
ttttgefSnmt' adj, prompt; adv, 

without delay, at once 
tttt'geflttet odj. rüde, ill-mannered ; 

barbarous 
tttt'QefHim adj, violent ; impetuous 
tttt'getren odj, f aithless, treacher- 

ous 
tttt^getot^ otdj. uncertain, doubt- 

ful 
bie Un'gettiPeit doubt, uncer- 

tainty 
baä ttn^geWitttt (-) violent storm 
fttt^gewBffnliäi adj. stränge, \m- 
usuad; extraordinary 



un^fittoofttdadj, unaccustomed (to, 

gen.) 
nntflanh^üäi adj^ incredible 
tttt'gleic^ adv. incomparably, much 
baS Utt'glül! misfortune, distress 
tttt'Q(ül!U(^ adJ. unha^py 
tttt'gttt adj, not good ; (für) ~ nc^s 

men to take amiss 
tttt'^olb adj. ungracious, unkind 
baö Utt'frattt weed, weeds 
tttt'milb adj» uncharitable 
nnmitttlhax^adj. immediate,direct 
nnmBg'Ud^ adj- impossible 
tttt'tiarteiifd^ adj. impartial, dis- 

interested 
un^Xtii^i adj. wrong, incorrect; 

unjust; improper 
tttt'ved^tmS|ig adj. illegal 
tttt'reitt adj. unclean, foul 
bie Utt'rul^e (-n) uneasiness ; agi- 

tation ; embarrassment, trouble 
ntt'rul^ig adj. restless; agitated 
ttttfd^ä^'ba? adj, inestimable 
bie Un'fd^ulb innocence 
tttt'f er (-, -e, -) poss. adj. our ; (-er, 

-t, -eS, and ber, bie, bag -e) poss. 

pron. ours 
tttt'ferettter pron. one of our sort, 

one like us 
tttt'fertttiinett adv. for our sake, 

on account of us 
tttt'ftd^tdar adj- invisible 
ber Utt'fltttt nonsense ; f oUy 
tttt'ftreitig adj. incontestable, un- 

questionable 
ttn'tett adv. below, beneath 
tttt'ter prep. {dat. or acc), adv., 

sep, and insep. pr^. under, be- 

TÄ'aXXi,\i^<yN \^3DQanig^ between; 
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miUxf»ltVhtn (ic, ic) intr, (aux. 

fein) to be left undone 
ttttteY^red^'ett (i, a, o) tr, to Inter- 
rupt 
tttttevbtriilf'ett tr, to restrain; to 

suppress ; to stifle 
tttttergra'bett (ä, u, a) tr, to under- 

mine ; to destroy 
unitxfiaVitn (ä, ie, a) tr. tosupport, 

maintain ; to ei^ertain, amuse; 

Uttterl^altenb entertaining 
btc Uttterltartttttg (-cn) conversa- 

tion 
ttttterlaf'fen (unterläßt, unterließ, 

untcrlaffctt) tr, to fall, omit to 

do 
unterlie^gett (a, c) intr, (aux, fein) 

•to succumb; to be overcome 
ttttterne^'mett (unternimmt, untere 

na^m, unternommen) tr, to 

undertake 
ber Utt'terric^t (-e) Instruction 
nnterrif^'ten tr, to teach; to in- 
form of , acquaint with 
ttttterfd^ei'ben (ie, ie) tr, to dis- 

criminate; to differentiate ; to 

distinguisli 
ber Utt'terfd^ieb (-e) difference 
mtterfd^Ia'gen (ä, u, a) tr, tosteal, 

purloin; to suppress; to de- 

f raud of 
ber Un'terff^Ieif (-e) embezzle- 

ment 
nnterfte^l^en (unterftanb, untere 

ftanben) refl. to dare, venture; 

to presume 
ItttterfHi^'ett tr, to support, aid 
Unterfu^d^en tr. to examine, search 

into, investigate 
nttteme'geüS adv, on the way 



Utttierbiettt' aäj, unmerited; un- 
just 

tttttier^0]^'letl a^^ unconcealed, 
free, open 

VMOtxlM^tii adj' unaffected, art- 

less 
nntftxio^xtn adj, not lost ; sure 
tttttienmt'tet adj, unthought of, 

unexpected 
WXtftXXÜät* adj. steady, fixed ; un- 

moved 

tttttierfdl^tt'nd^ adj. irreconcilable; 

implacable 
nntttx^tiViid^ adj, unpardonable 
tttttier^ftg^Uf^ adj. immediate; adv, 

on the spot, f orthwith 
Utt'ttürbig adj, uiiworthy 
Itr'alt adj. very old, ancient 
bie Ur'fad^e (-n) cause, motive 

ber »o'te? (*) f ather 

ba§ S$a'ter(anb native country, 

fatherland 
tiS'terlid^ adj. patemal 
tftxadi^ttn tr, to despise, scom 
tieräd^t'Iid^ adj, contemptuous, dis- 

dainful; contemptible 
kierfttt'bent tr. and rqß. to change, 

alter 

t>txhtV^tn (üerbif;, t)erbif|en) tr, to 

stifle, suppress 
tierbev'gett (i, a, o) tr, to hide, 

conceal 
ber SBerbef 'ferer (-) reformer, im- 

prover 
tierbin'bett {a, u) tr, to bind; to 

unite ; to lay under obligations 

to 
bie SBerMttb'U<fi^Uit <r^ ^"^^^^ 

Won 
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HetHit'tett (Derbat, verbeten) tr, : ftd^ 
(dat.) eiroad oon einem ~ to beg 
to decline something, to forbid 
a person to do a thing; also = 
erbitten 

tievbof'gett pari, adj, hidden, Be- 
eret; obscure 

tierHrei'tett tr. to spread ; refl. to 
extend 

kievbvett'ttett (Derbrannte, ver- 
brannt) tr, and Mr. to bum, 
consume by fire, be bumt up 

ber S^erbad^t' suspicion 

tierbanf 'ett tr. to owe, be indebted 
for 

berbettfett (Derbad^te, Derbad^t) tr, 
take amiss ; id^ !ann eg i§m nid^t 
e^9 I cannot blame him for it 

kierber'bett (i, a, o; also regulär) tr. 
to destroy, ruin, spoil 

bag S$erbe?'bett ruin, destructlon 

kierbie'nett tr. and intr. to eam; 
to deserve 

tiere^'rett tr. to honor, respect, 
revere ; to do honor to 

kl erei'nigett tr. to unite, combine ; 
to associate ; r^. to unite, agree 

tierer'bett tr. to bequeath (to, auf 
w. acc.) 

tierfal^'reti (ä, u, a) intr. to act, 
proceed 

berfa('(en (verfällt, verfiel, üerfal* 
Icn) intr. (aux. fein) to fall into 
ruin or decay ; auf etroaS ~ to 
Chance to think of something 

berf S('f d^ett tr. to f alsif y ; to tarn- 
per with 

tferfe^^len tr, to miss ; to mistake 
(one^a way) 
iferfiaftettt tr. to ^^tter a^ay 



lierflie'6eii!(t)erfloS,t)erflofJett) intr. 

(aux. fein) to^elapse, expire 
beffprgeit tr. to pursue, f oUow ; 

to persecute 
berfft'gett tr. to dispose, order; 

r^. to betake one^s seif 
bie ®erfü'8tttig(-en)arrangement ; 

Order ; bie ~ treffen to decree 
Herfül^'Yett tr. to lead astray; to 

seduce 
nerge'bett (i, a, e) tr. (w. dat. of 

person) to f orgive 
berge'bemS adv. in vain 
berge'^ett (t)erging,t)er0angctt) r^. 

to go astray, commit a fault 
bergertett (i, a, o) tr. to requite, 

repay ; to reward 
bergef'fett (t)ergif;t, t)erga5, cergef* 

fen) tr, to forget 
bergej'lic^ c4i- forgetful 
bergki'd^ett (i, i) tr. to compare 
ba3 S^ergttü'gett pleasure, delight 
bergttüg'fat» adj, suflacient (see 

note on l. 3£S) 
be?gttügt' part, adj. pleased, glad 
be?^aFtett (&, xe, a) rffl. to be in a 

certain condition ; to stand, be 

situated 
be?]^ar'rett irdr, to remain, con- 

tinue 
tievl^a^t' pari, adj, hated; hateful, 

odious 
berl^el^'Iett tr, to hlde, conceal 
be?^in'bent tr. to hinder, prevent 
berl^dl^'netl tr, to deride, scom, 

mock, insult 
berl^ftdett tr, to hide, cover; to 

veil 
^tt^ixi^^ WöiitvAr. ((mx, fein) to die 
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lie?^ntt'5ett tr, to spoil, botch, dis- 
figure 

tievfett'ttett (t)et!annte,t)er!annt) tr. 
to mlstake; to misunderstand, 
misjudge, fall to appreciate ; to 
fall to recognize 

tievKa'gett tr, to accuse, bring an 
action against 

kietlattQ'ett tr. to demand, require, 
ask; mid^ verlanget ju fe§n I 
wantjto See ; ivJtr, to desire, long 
(for, nac§ or auf w, a£c,)\ baS 
SSerlangen desire, wish, longing 

Hefl&ttg'ent tr, to lengthen, pro- 
long 

l>er(af'fett (Derlö^t^ i^txl\t% vex- 
laffen) tr, to leave, forsake, 
abandon ; r^, to rely (on, auf 

w, fltCC.) 

Herlait'fett (äu, ic, au) tr,, irär,, and 

r^, to disperse, scatter ; to flow 

away ; to pass ; to subside 
tietlatt'tett intr, and impers, to 

transpire ; to be reported 
tierle'gett part, adj, embarrassed, 

confused 
bie S$e?(e'Qettl^eit (-en) embarrass- 

ment; dilemma 
tierlei'tett tr. to lead astray , mislead 
^txltnVtn tr, to misguide, mis- 

direct 
lie?Ie?'ttett tr, to nnleam, forget 

what one has leamed 
netUe'ren (o, o) tr, to lose ; r^, to 

lose one^s seif, disappear 
tftxloVntn tr. impers. to be worth ; 

eg t)erlol^nt fid^ bet 3Rü^e it is 

worth while 
tfttWxtn pari, adj, lost, doomed, 

fated 



kferldfc^'ett (i, o, o) intr. {auz, fein) 

to be extinguiE^ed, become ex- 

tinct, die out 
ber S^erlnft' (-c or 'c) loss 
t^ttmaiSl^tU tr, to bequeath 
kfemtS^Uett tr. and r^. to marry 
kienttei'beit (ie;ie) <r. toayoid,sliun 
Henttei'ttett tr, to thlnk, believe ; 

to presume 
l>etittef'fett {'oetm%it,,vexma% t)crs 

tneff en) r^, to presume ; to boast 
liertttd'ge prep. (gen,) in virtue of, 

according to 

lyemtd'Qett (vermag; t)ermoci^te;t)er« 

ntod^t) tr. to be able to do, can do; 

t)enn5genb capable of , able 
Henmt'tett tr. to suppose, imagine ; 

to expect (see note on l, 801) 
lienttttt'Iili^ adj, presumable, prob- 
able, likely 
nenteVnteit (Demtntmt, Dernal^m, 

Demommen) tr, to hear, leam 
Hentel^ltt'nd^ adj, audible, distinct, 

intelligible 
bie S^entttttft' reason, understand- 

ing 
lientftttf 'tig adj, reasonable ; wise 
)»ttta^itn (ä, tc, a) tr, to betray; 

to reveal 
ber Serrft'te? (-) traitor 
liene'bett tr. to forswear, take a 

vow against 
Herrei'fett irdr, (auz, fein) to go on 

a joumey 
be??id^'tett tr, to do, perform 
berrfitf'en tr, to displace, disturb 
betf d^af 'f en tr, to secure, obtain ; 

to provide 
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kieffd^ie'gett (oerfd^of;, t)crfc§ofjcn) 
tr. to shoot away ; r^. tx) make 
a mistake ; irdr, to fade ; to 
become discolored 

tievff^Iei'fiett (ücrfc^ltfi; ccrfd^liffcn) 
tr. to use up, wear out 

kferfd^üe'^eti (ocrfc^IoB/ ©crfc^Iofs 

fett) tr, to shut, lock; to (in-) 

close 
tierfd^Kttg'ett (a, u) tr, to swallow 

up 
tievfd^mS'l^ett ^r. to scom, disdain 
tietfd^mi^t' adj, wily, cunning, 

crafty 
tierff^o'itett tr, to spare 
tierfd^of 'f et! part, adj, f aded, -wom 

out 
tierffi^ättl'ett tr, to entwine, inter- 

lace 
tierfd^mei^gett (tc, tc) «r. to keep 

secret ; to be silent about 
tierfd^ttiett'bett tr, to waste, squan- 

der 
bte l^evfd^toen'bttng prodigality, 

extravagance 
tierf d^lttiitt'bett (a, u) intr, (aux. fein) 

to disappear, vanish 
»erfCttö'Ctt tr. to singe, bum 
tierftd^'ettt ^r. to assure, assert, 

certify 
bte ISBerfld^'erttttg (-ett) assurance ; 

guaranty 
kierflttfett (a, u) intr, {aux, fein) to 

sink 
tie?f0?'Qett ir. to provide, fumish 
Hevftired^'en (t, a, o) tr. to promise; 

baä Serfpred^en promise 
ber S^erfianh* understanding, 
wind; intelligence, sagacity, 
Sense 



tiefftätt'bigett ^r. toacquaintwith; 
t^ mu^ euc^ gufatttmett ~ {ü. 
2816-2817) I must set matters 
right between you 

bte Serftäv'fung (-ett) increase, 

reönforcement 
lyerfite'l^ett (ücrftattb, t)erftattbett) 

tr. to understand ; (baä) t)erfte^t 

fic§ of course, naturally ; pc^ ~ 

auf iy), acc) to understand, be 

a judge of 
^tX^tVXtU tr, to disfigure, dis- 

guise; r^. to disguise one's 

seif, dissemble 
beirfit0)i'fett tr. to stop, plug up, 

close 
tietrftp'len (ö, te, o) tr, to reject ; 

to repudiate 
tietfhrilf'ett tr. to unite closely, 

bind with cords 

tievfhtm'mett irdr. {aux, feilt) to 

hold one's tongue, be silent 
kl erftt'lltett tr, to try, attempt ; to 

tempt 
ber ISBerfu'^er (-) tempter 
tiertei'bigen tr. to def end ; to vin- 

dicate 
öertie'f eu tr. to deepen ; to sink ; 

to immerse 
tftxtxVf^tn tr, to exterminate, de- 

stroy 
tiettta'gen (ä, n, a) tr. to endure, 

tolerate 
bte »erträg'adftfeit friendUness, 

compatibility, conciliatory spirit 
liettratt'ett intr, (w. dat. or w. auf 

and acc.) to trust in, confide in ; 

tr. to intrust, confide ; bag SSer« 

\XQ.>x^ lT\ist^ confidence 
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tfttttauV pari, adj, intimate, fa- 
miliär 
t>txtvtVhtn (ie, te) tr, to drive 

away; to banish 
»crttc'tcti (ocrtritt, ücrtrat, vex^ 

treten) tr. to stand in one^s stead, 

represent 
kietü'deltt tr, {w. dat of person) to 

take amiss ; to blame 
tftxtXfünJMn tr. to change, trans- 

f orm ; r^. to be changed, change 
tievtoanbt' adj, related; ber fßev 

roanbte relative 
)ttXtot^htn tr. to weave into, inter- 

weave 
tierttie'^en tr. and irUr, to blow 

away; to blow over; to be 

blown about 
Heilliei'Ien intr. and r^. to stop, 

tarry, remain ; to delay 
nertoei'fen (ie, ie) tr. to ref er 
tiettuiff^eltt tr. to complicate; to 

involve 
tiet1tii?'?en tr. to embarrass, dis- 

concert 
Hettoitn'fd^ett tr. to curse, exe- 

crate ; past pari, as adj. cursed, 

accursed 
tietsei'l^en (ie, ie) tr. (w. dat. of 

person) to pardon, excuse 
tiet^et'teltt tr. to waste ; to mislay ; 

to lose 
tievsie'^en (»etjog, üergogcn) tr. to 

distort ; to put off ; reß. to with- 

draw, disappear; wir. to stay, 

tarry 
Her^toet'feln irdr. to despair 
bie SBcft'c (-n) stronghold, for- 

tress 
ber IBttfter (-n) (male) cousin 



bte( ojdj. much; pl. many; t)iele 

gwanjig ^o:fyct (l. £51) twenty 

years or more; juoiel or ju ~ 

too much (seenote also on l. 2068) 

tAtiXtXÜB^V adv. perhaps, perchance 

bielütel^?' adv. and conj. rather, 

on the contrary 
ber tite?'te ord. num. fourth 
ber »o'öel (*) bird 
ber SBog'k? (-) f owler, bird snarer 
baS Soll (*er) people, nation, raco 
ttoU adj., sep. and insep. pref. füll 
tloFIettbi^ adv. entirely, wholly; 

above all 
tldPUg adj. füll ; adv. completely, 

entirely, absolutely 
t>oUiom^mtn adj. perfect; com- 
plete, entire 

kfott^ie'l^en (DoUa^df DoQsogen) tr. 

to execute, put into effect 
Hott prep. (dat.) of, from, by, be- 

cause of , about 
öor prep. (dat. or acc.), adv., and 

sep. prrf. before, in front of ; 

ago ; f or, because of , from (see 

note on l. 94) 
tfotan^f adv. and sep. pref. in ad- 

vance ; on ahead 
Horatti^^lfd^ilfett tr. to send on be- 
fore 
t»Oxau§*\^t^tn tr. to suppose, pre- 

sume ; to assume 
tlOfl^ei' adv. and sep. pref. past, by 
tiotbeiHge^ett (ging, gegangen) intr. 

(aux. fein) to go past, pass by 
kfov^ei'lffi^leid^en (i, i) reft. to creep 

past, steal past 
tior'l^ereiten tr. to prepare 
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kfPt'be? oäj, f ore, front, f oremost ; 

ber Dorberfte the first 
ti0?'|ettt]^a(tett (ä,ie,a) tr, tokeep 

back, withhold 
HPteffit' cuiv, first of all ; first 
ber S^ov'fal^? (-en) predecessor, 

ancestor 
l>0?'|Qe^ett (ging, gegangen) irdr, 

(aux, fein) to go on, take place, 
. occur 
ll0?'gef)l?ei$t pari» adj, spread out 

in front 
)»^x%xt\^tn (griff, gegriffen) imir, 

(w. dflrf.) to anticipate, fore- 

stall 
kfor'll^aden (^oX, ^atte, gel^abt) tr, 

to have in view, purpose 
ber ISBor'l^ang (''e) curtain 
kfor'l^e? cud/o, and sep, pref. bef ore, 

previously 
kfor'^itt adv, just now, a little 

while ago 
kfp'rig odj. former, previous; pl. 

{in stage directions) the same 
kf0r'|l0ittinen (tarn, ge!ommen)m^r. 

(aux. fein) {w. dat.) to get the 

Start of another, outrun, come 

to the front 
ti0v'(änftg adv, provisionally, in 

the meantime 
tior'IIügett (o, o) tr, (w, dat. of 

person) to teil lies to 
tfoxn adv. in front, at the begin- 

ning 
tfOt^ntfimli^ adv. particularly, 

above all 
tl0r'|)l(attbevn tr. to teil a thing 

that 18 not true 

^er S^ifffrai (^e) störe, supply, le- 
serve 



baS 8$0r'?eil^t (-e) privilege, pre- 

rogative 
ber ISor^fa^ (^e) design, plan; 

resolution 

Hüt'lfdftiegettKfdJo^, gefc^offen) tr. 

to lend or advance (a sum of 

money) 
HPY'lfe^ett tr. to set bef ore; to 

interpose (a piece in chess) ; 

fic§ etwaä «^ to determine or re- 

solve upon something 
bie ISBor'fif^t foresight; prudence ; 

providence 
kfor'flfittig adj. cautious, prudent, 

"wary 
^9X^\\p\t%tivitr.: jjemanbem etroag 

~ to give a person a highly 

colored view of something ; to 

picture 
Ifornftel^ett (ftanb, geftanben) intr. 

to stand bef ore 
kfor'lfitettett tr. to place bef ore; 

to put forward; to demon- 

strate; fid^ (dat.) etmad ~ to 

imagine something 
ber S$0r'tei( (-c) advantage 
ti0r'|tragett (ä, u, a) tr. to bring 

forward, lay bef ore one; to 

propose 
tiortteff^Hd^ adj. excellent, ad- 

mirable 
tiorft'^er adv. and sep. pref. past, 

by 
baä ^ox^nxitii (-e) prejudice 
ber JSpr'toanb (*e) pretext, excuse 
ber S^or^ttitttf ("e) reproach 
bie ^ox^^tii antiquity 
tfOX^tVttn adv. formerly 
^«t^^\tV^ V,Vi^, m^<^w^ tr. to 
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tüüäi a4J' awake ; ein «^er Xraum 

a daydream 
toad^'ett intr, to watch; to be 

awake ; to guard 
ttiat^'fett (ä, u, a) intr. (aux, fein) 

to grow 
macf 'e? cu^. brave, sturdy, worthy, 

good, honest 
bie SBaf'fe (-n) weapon 
beraBttf'fcttfKtt(e)fitottb("e) truce, 

armistice 
ma'gett tr. to dare, venture, risk ; 

brauf ~ to risk it 
m&'gett (o, o; also regulär) tr, to 

weigh 
bie SBal^I (-en) choice, selection 
ber SBal^tt delusion, Illusion 
toäl^'nett tr, and intr, to suppose ; 

to fondly imagine; to believe 

eiToneously 
mal^? adj. true, real 
mal^r^aptiQ adv, truly, really 
bie SBal^r'^eit (-en) truth 
ber aBoir'^eitStaö Hght of truth 
ma^r'Ud^ adv. truly, really, surely 
ttal^r^fd^eittlid^ adj. likely, prob- 
able 
bie or ber SBai'fe (-n) orphan 
loaFIen intr,{ai(x.\tm) to wander, 

make a pilgrimage 
toaVttn intr. (w. gen.) to rule, 

manage 
bie SBattb (^e) wall ; ~ an ~ sep- 

arated only by a wall 
liian'belti intr. (aux. fein or §aben) 

to waf k, wander ; r^. to change 
mattl'ett intr. to totter 
matttt interrog. adv. {used in direct 

and indirect questions) when (see 

noteonl £66) 



bie SBa've (-n) wäre, merchan- 
dise; goods 

toarm {f^omp. ^er, m^. ^t) aäj, 
warm 

tliav'nett tr. to warn 

bie SBar'ttttttg (-en) waming 

niar'tett intr. to walt ; to wait f or 
(lo. gren. ofr w. auf and acc.) 

bie SBar'titttg nursing, attendance 

manitlt' interrog. adv. why; rd, 
adv. (= n)orum, which is equiva- 
lent to um + acc. of roaä, meU 
c^eg, bag, e^.) for which, about 
which, etc. 

toa^ interrog. pron. what; Com- 
pound rel.pron. what,whatever, 
that which ; he who, they who ; 
simple rel. pron. öfter aUeg, et« 
roaS, etc., that ; = etroaS, some- 
thing ; = warum, why ; ~ für 
ein what sort of ; ~ . . . aud^ 
whatever 

baä SBaf'fe? (-) water; jpZ.streams 

ber SBaf'fereimer (-) water paii, 
bücket 

nief^'feltt irdr. to change 

mecf'en tr. to wake, rouse, stir up 

toe'be? coinj.: ~ . . . noc§ neither 
. . . nor 

toeg adv. and sep. pref. away; 
gone 

ber SBeg (-e) road, path, way 

toeg'l (leiden (ie, ie) intr. to remain 
away 

mengen prep. {gen., which usually 
precedes) for the sake of , on ac- 
count of 

toeg^f äffen (fällt, fiel, Qefallen\iTiir . 
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tpeg'lne^mett (nimmt^ naf^m, ge^ 

nommen) tr, to take away, re- 

move 
tueg'lfto^ett (5, ie, o) tr. to push 

away, repel 
bag 2Be^ (-c or -en) or btc SBe'^e 

(-n) misery, pain, labor-pains 
WtVvttt tr, to prevent; r^. to 

defend one's seif, realst 
baö SBetli (-er) woman, wif e 
bcr ^ei'lier!o)if (^c) woman's 

head, woman' s brain 
tueili'U^ adj, feminine, female 
tuetfi^ adj. soft, tender 
tuet' gern tr, and rqß. to refuse 
bte ^ei'gerung (-en) refusal 
tottl covj. because, slnce ; while 
bie SBei'Ie whlle, space of tlme; 

lange ~ ennul, tedium {see note 

ort l. 5S2) 
ber 9Betn (-e) wlne ; vine 
tuet' nett tT. and intr. to weep, cry 
toei'fe adj. wlse; ber SBeife wise 

man, sage 
bie ^ei'fe (-n) way, manner 
ttiei'fen (ie, ie) tr. to show; to 

point out; to instruct ; to send to 

or from (a place) ; to reject 
bie äBeid'l^eit wisdom; knowl- 

edge; phllosophy 
metß adj. white 
ttictt a4j' Wide, broad; dlstant, 

far; tpeiter further, onward, 

on ; t)on weitem from a dlstance 
ber SBet'^en wheat 
tt>c(c^ (indecl. and -er, -e, -eS) 

interrog. pron. which, what, 

what a ; reL pron. who, which, 
that 

bie fSßett i-en) world, eartli 



tuett'ben (wanbte, gen)anbt; also 

regulär) tr., intr., and rqß. to 

tum, tum away 
bie^en'bttttg (-en) turn; manner 

of expression ; Interpretation 
tpe'tttg adj. little, not much, f ew ; 

pl. a few, few; jum tpenigften 

at least ; jumenig too little, too 

few 
tue'ttigftend adv. at least 
tuenn covj. if, when, whenever; 

interrog. adv. when {see note on 

l. 266) 
tper interrog. pron. who ; Compound 

rd. pron. whoever, he who, who 
tper'^en (i, a, o) intr. and tr. to sue 

f or, seek in marriage, woo 
tper'ben (wirb, tparb or n)urbe, ge^ 

toorben) intr. (avx. fein) and aux. 

offut. and pass. to become, get, 

grow ; shall, will 
ttier'fen (i, a, o) tr. to throw, cast; 

to toss; .r^. to rush, throw 

one's seif 
baS 2öer! (-e) work 
baS SBerf'^ettg tool 
ttiert adj. worthy, valuable, dear, 

precious, esteemed ; worth 
ber 9Bert worth, value 
baö SBe'fen (-) being, creature; 

nature; air, manner 
bie ^tVtt (-n) bet, wager; um 

bie ~ vying with eaeh other, 

cmulating each other 
ttltfi^'tig adj. weighty, important, 

serious 
bie SBtiii'tigfeit (-en) weight, im- 

portance 
tökV^tX "ptei^. ((xcc), adv., and insep. 
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totberftire'^en (i, % o) «r. arid intr. 

{w. dat.) to contradict; to be at 

variance with 
ber ^i'berftanb Opposition, re- 

sistance 
toie irUerrog.adv. how,wha.t'y conj. 

as, as if , like, how 
toie'bet adv., sep. and insep, pr^. 

again, anew ; back ; in retum 
toie'ber I f orbem tr.to ask back again 
tote'berl geben (i, a, e) tr. to give 

back ; to retum 
bie3Bieber^o'Ittng(-cn) repetition 
tote'berlfommen (tarn, gelommen) 

intr. {aux. fein) to come back, 

retum 
bie SBie'berhtttft retum 
toie'berlfe^ett (ic, a, e) tr, to see 

again 
toie'berttttt adv. again 
btc SBie'ge (-n) cradle 
toie'gen tr. to rock ; to lull 
toiefo' interrog. adv. how so 
toiebiel' interrog. adj. how much, 

how many 
liiie'biednal interrog. adv. how 

many times, how of ten 
ttlilb adj. wild, uncivilized, in- 

tractable, unruly 
ber 9Birie(n) {gen. -enS) will, pur- 

pose, wish ; um . . . (gen.) miU 

len f or the sake of , on account of 
toinfottt'men adj. welcome 
bie ^ill'für free will ; choice 
toitt'ben {a, u) r^. to crowd or 

f orce one's way ; to wriggle 
ber SEBittf (-e) sign, hint, nod 
ber ^inVtl (-) angle, comer 
toinfen irUr. {w. dat.) to beckon, 

make a sign 



tQtn'feln intr. to whine, whimper 

toiv per8. pron. we 

ber ^ir'bel (-) whirl ; giddiness 

toir'f ett intr. and tr. to work, oper- 
ate; to effect, produce; to make 
an Impression (upon, auf) 

toirf'Iifi^ adj. real, actual 

ber ^irt (-e) host, landlord 

toir'^en or toür'gett tr. to season, 
flavor 

ttiif'fen (toei^, tpu^te, öerou^t) tr. 
and intr. to know ; to know how 

toiVittn tr. to scent out, spy out 

ber aSi^ (-e) wit 

toi^'eln intr. to try to be witty 

tPO adv. and corfj. where, when 

bie SBo^'e (-n) week 

too^er' interrog, and rel. adv. 
whence 

ttolpitt' interrog. and rd. adv. 
whither, where 

tno^l adv. well, indeed, no doubt, 
probably, perhaps ; inteirj. very 
well ! ~ unä {l. S068) well f or 
us! 

baS SBo]|( weal, welfare, advan- 
tage 

XßHÜiiaVL^ interj. well ! well then I 

too^l' getan pari. adj. well done 

bie SEBo^Ptot (-en) benefit, Mnd- 
ness ; good deed 

mol^FItnn (tat^ getan) irdr. to do 
good; to dispense charity; bad 
2Bo§ltun charity, good deeds 

todl'ben tr. to vault, arch 

ber aSoIf (^e) wolf 

bie SBorie (-n) cloud 

tool'len {mU, xoqVüz, gen)oKt^ mo- 
dal aui,. ^ssi^^\>^^'*^^Ä».%\si^Ns^=- 
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toonttt' Menrog, and rd. odo. 

wherewith ; with, or by, which 

or what 
tooratl' interrog, and rd. adv, 

whereon ; on, of , against, or by, 

which or what ; ~ eg liegt what 

is the cause of it 
tuorattf interrog, and rel. adv. 

whereupon ; upon, to, or at, 

which or what 
baS SBort (^er and -c) word ; baS 

«^> nehmen speak, begin to speak 
\90tWhtv interrog. and rd. adv. of , 

conceming, or upon, which or 

what 
toortttl'tet interrog. and rel, adv. 

in, under, among, or betwixt, 

which or what 
tOOtvotl' interrog. and rel. adv. 

whereof ; of , or conceming, 
. which or what 
tOOtvor' interrog. and rel. adv. of, 

f or, f rom, or bef ore, which or 

what 
tOOjtt' interrog. and rel. adv. where- 

f ore, f or what purpose 
ber SBtt'^er (-) usury, interest 
tOtt'^ettt intr. to give a good re- 

tum ; to increase 
ber ^ndl& C^e) growth; form, 

figure 
ba§ SBttlt'bet (-) wonder, miracle 
tOtttt'bevBat adj. wonderfui, amaz- 

ing; miraculous; stränge, odd 
bie ^ttlt'berhaft miraculous 

power 
Wtttt^btvtiä^ adj. Strange, odd, sin- 

giilsir 
Wutt'betn tr., iritr.^ r^., aud 
^^ impers. to wonder, mar^e\ a.t 



mttlt'berfüll^tig adj, miracle-seek- 

ing 
ber SBttttf^ (^e) wish, desire 
toftn'f^en tr. to wish 
tuär'big adj. worthy, estimable, 

deserving (of , gen.) 
tuftr'btgen tr. to deign ; to value, 

estimate ; to honor (with, gen.) 
toür'gett tr. to strangle, throttle 
ber äBttnti (*cr) worm; whim, 

crotchet 
baS aBftrm'iiiett (-) little helpless 

creature 
tottr'mif^ adj. vexed, out of sorts 
tpür'^en see roiraen 
bie SBÜ'fte (-n) desert, wilderness, 

waste 
bie SBftftenei' (-en) desert 

^üiifivx tr. to pay 

gftl^'Ien tr. and intr. to count, 

number ; baS 3ö§lcn counting 
ber 3**^w (^e) tooth; einem auf 

ben ~ füllen to sound a person 

bie 3attD'( (-") *ongs 

^anVtn intr. and refi. to quarrel 

jait'fen tr. to pull to pieces 

bie ge'^e (-n) toe 

jel^tt^mal adv. ten times 

ber ^e^lt'te ord. num. tenth 

ha^S^^*^^^ (-) ^gn, mark; Symp- 
tom 

jet'gen tr. to show; r^. to show 
one's seif, be seen, appear 

bie 3eit (-en) time 

eine 3eit'Iattg f or some time, f or 
a'time 

^elt'ltll^ aölj* temporal, earthly; 
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bie StVlt (-n) ceU 

Serire^'en (i, a, o) tr, andintr. to 

break in pieces 
^ttxtV^tn (acrriS, 8cmf(cn) tr, to 

rend, tear in pieces ; to break üp 
Serfdfla'gett (ä, u, a) tr. to break 

in pieces, destroy ; to batter 
Serf^mel'sen tr. and irUr, {avx, 

fein) to melt, dissolve (away) 
Serflireng'ett «r. toburst, snap; to 

split asunder 
jerfhrett'ett tr. to disperse, dispel ; 

to distract ; to amuse 
bic3erfhrett'ttttg(-cn) distraction, 

preoccupation ; diversion 
%tW^tn tr. to beget ; to produce 
baä 3ettg'ttid (-ffc) testimony, 

evidence 

to draw ; to pull ; to move (at 
chess); to obtain; to march; to 
travel 

baS 3«J H) limit; goal; aim; 
einem baä ~ »errüden to frus- 
trate one's designs 

^te'meit intr. {w. dat.) befit, be- 
hoove, become 

jiem'Itfi^ adv. pretty, tolerably, 
rather 

bie 3tcr'be (-n) omament ; honor 

baS 3^nt'mer (-) room 

ber 3tttö (-en) interest 

ber 3^l>'fcJ {-) *^P» comer 

jit'tcrtt intr. to tremble 

50l'(en tr. to pay the tribute of 

jtt prep. {dai.),adv.,andsep.pref. 
to, at, in, on 

^nallererft' adv. first of all 
bie ^uä^uufi (-en) convulsive 
movement^ contraction 



gttbettt' adv. besides, moreover 
Stt'l eilen intr. {aux. fein) (w. dat. ' 

or t(7. auf and a/x.) to hasten 

towards 
JtterfK adv. in the first place, first 

of all ; at first ; especially 
ber 3tt'f <>tt (*c) Chance, accident ; 

fortune 
^nfrie'bett a^j* contented, satis- 

fied ; fic^ ev> geben to calm one^s 

seif 
Stt'lfül^rett tr. to lead to 
ber 3tt0 (*c) procession, train; 

feature, trait; move; progress; 

march 
$tt'|gebett (i, a, e) tr. to permit, 

grant 
Sunoel^en (ging, gegangen) intr. 

{avx. fein) to go up to, move 

towards 
gnglei^' adv. at the same time 
gU^Pten intr. (w. dat.) to listen 

to 

5tt'|!ommett (!am^ ge!ommen) intr. 

(aitx.fein) tocometo, approach ; 

to belong to; to become; auf 

einem ~ to approach one 
$tt'|(e?ttett tr. to add to one's 

knowledge by leaming 

bie 3ttng'( (-") tongue 

5Ür'nen intr. to be angry ; (10. auf 

and a/x.) to be angry with 
Jtttüff' adv. and sep. pref. back, 

backwards 

5urüff'|!ommen (fam^ ge!ommen) 
intr. (aux. fein) to come back, 
return 

attrüff'lne^mett (nimmt^ na^m, ge« 
nommex(\ lt. \jö \a>?w<^\äÄ55«w\ "^^ 
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^uvMWäim^txn intr. {aux. fein) to 
recoil, shrink back with horror 

Sitniff'ltYeteii (tritt, trat, getreten) 
intr, (aux. fein) to step back, 
draw back 

aitrüff'laieltett (809, mH^) **•• ^ 
draw back; r^. to withdraw, 

retire 
bic 3tt'rüfhtng (-en) preparation ; 

equipment; armament 
attfant'men adv, and sep, pr^. to- 

gether 

pfont'menlbrftttgen r^. to crowd 

together 

5ttfam'men|fa^rett (ä, u, a) ivdr, 

(«««.fein) to Start (convulsively) 
Sttfattt'mettl^angett (ä, i, a) irdr, 

to hang together, be connected ; 

n)ie . . . bad 5ufammen§ängt (L 

590) how that is tobe explained 
5ttfam'mett||iaffen irdr. to agree, 

go well together 
$n' If (^(agen (ä, u, a) intr. (w, dat.) 

to agree with ; to suit, benefit 
au'lffi^tQÖren (n, 0) tr. to 8wear,vow 
bic S^^^pvaä^t (-n) encourage- 

ment, consolation 
$tt'|ftogen (ö,ie,o) intr, (aiwj.fein) 

{w. dat.) to befall, happen to 
5tt'|ftür$eit intr. (aux. fein): auf eis 

nen ~ to rush upon or towards 

one 



Stt'lteilen tr, to asslgn, allot, dis- 

tribute, grant 
bad Stt'traitett trust, confidence 
Stt'Uerlftffig acy. reliable, trust- 

S^orthy; positive 
bie S^^tut^äft confidence, cer- 

tainty 
jttHiel' See Diel 

jttHor' adv, and sep, prrf, before 
3nlior'|tutt(tat,getan)tn<r. (w,dat,) 

to surpass, outdo (in, an) 
§ttt9ei'Iett odv, Bometimes, now 

and then 
gntoe'ttig See n)enig 
Jttjei'tett adv. at times, now and 

then 
^tuait'^ig num, twenty 
jtpat adv, to be sure 
5)Qei num, two 
ber S^tV^tl (-) doubt ; in ~ sie« 

^en to doubt, call in question 
^mei^fell^aft a4j, dubious, ques- 

tionable, doubtful 
5t9et'feln intr, to doubt 
^\9tifinWt>ttt num, two hundred 
^mVmal adv, twice 
ber jmei'te ord, num. second ; jum 

3n)eitenmal f or the second time 
^toittg'en (a, u) tr, to force, com- 

pel, constrain 
^toifll^'eit prep, (dal, or acc.) be- 

tween, among 
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